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FISCAL AND NON-FISCAL VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH FISCAL STATUS 
OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. IT COVERS THE 2,788 CITY SCHOOL 
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STUDY ALSO IDENTIFIES APPROPRIATE COMBINATIONS OF POLITICAL 
AND FISCAL CONTROLS FOR DISTRICTS OF VARYING SIZE. THE 
COMBINATION OF FISCAL INDEPENDENCE, PUBLIC VOTE, AND SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS IS FOUND TO BE FAVORABLE FOR ADEQUATE 
FINANCING. PART II PROBES INTENSIVELY INTO THE FISCAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS OF SIX LARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

(Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, new york, Philadelphia, and st. 

LOUIS) TO IDENTIFY THE CONDITIONING ROLE OF FISCAL STATUS AND 
TO DEVELOP A DESIGN FOR FURTHER RESEARCH. IT ALSO MEASURES 
THE OUTPUTS OF INNOVATION AND FLEXIBILITY AS REFLECTIVE OF 
THE ABILITY OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM TO RESPOND TO CHANGING NEEDS. 
SERIOUS DOUBTS OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FISCAL STATUS AS A 
DETERMINATIVE FACTOR FOR LARGE SYSTEMS ARISE FROM THIS STUDY, 
AND SUGGESTIONS ARE MADE FOR AN APPROACH TO FURTHER RESEARCH 
USING INNOVATION AS AN OUTPUT IN A MODEL WITH ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGE, COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION, AND FISCAL RESOURCES AS 
INPUTS. (HW) 
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PREFACE 



Although there is mounting concern with the pressing problems of city 
school systems, particularly with the largest ones, there has been a relative 
dearth of research on their operations. One kind of study common to the field 
takes the form of an individual study, generally describing the inadequacies of 
a system, its failure to meet fundamental educational needs and suggests recom-^ 
mendatlons for change. More academic analyses cover sub-standard reading per- 

* i - ' 

formances, salaries, personnel and administration. Few provide comparative 
analyses and still fewer are concerned with the essential characteristics of a 

school system which are intrinsic to financing, administration and innovation. 

■ ' . ' . - 

This study attempts to fill a void by providing a comparative analysis 
of city school syst^s, small and large. The study was carried out in two parts. 
Part I, conducted at the Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, analyzes a wide range of fiscal and non-fiscal variables 
associated with fiscal status of city school systems. Part II, conducted at 
The City University, probes intensively into the fiscal and administrative 
operations of six large city school systems — Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Philadelphia and St. Louis — in order to identify the conditioning role 
of fiscal status and to develop a design for further research. 

The two studies have been conducted independently of one another, but 
the work and findings have been coordinated by the co-directors. Variations in 
the presentation and structure of Parts I and II reflect differences in approach 
and methodology necessary considering the essential differences of the tasks 



undertaken. 
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The first part of the study covers a population of 2,788 city school 
districts — all such districts in the United States with enrollnehts of 3,000 
or more pupils. Through multivariate analysis of a wide variety of data collected 
directly from the districts and from other sources, the study has identified the 
complex interrelationships surrounding fiscal status, especially in community 
and governmental relationships. Significantly, the study identifies appropriate 
combinations of political and fiscal controls for districts of varying size. 

The combination of fiscal independence, public vote and school board elections 
was found to be favorable for adequate financing, especially for small and medium 
size school districts. Fiscal independence coupled with tax limitations was 
found to be the least desirable combination. Districts operating subject to tax 
limitations, notably larger school districts, were found to be better financed 
if fiscally dependent. Size and wealth were also significantly related to school 
financing. This phase of the study identified the importance of state fiscal 
and administrative controls and suggests the need for continuing research on 

their Impact on school district financing* 

The second part of the study supplies a degrea of comparative case study 

analysis of the influence of fiscal status using six large city school systems 
as the basis for study. It also measures the outputs of innovation and flexibility 
as reflective of the ability of a school system to respond to changing needs. 
Although the great similarity in the large city districts made one sample of six 
cities a limiting factor in the analysis, the study does suggest some new 
approaches for evaluation of large city school systems. Degree of openness ~ 
measured, by the nature of power and public participation were directly related 
to innovation in Detroit and Philadelphia. Further study should validate or 
reject this conclusion. The study also identified the processes of change and 





ill 

their relation to fiscal status. It raises serious doubts of the significance 

* I , • • ; ; , t ' ... “ 

of fiscal status as a determinative factor for large systems. Finally, the 
study suggests an approach to further research using innovation as an output 
in a model with administrative change, community participation and fiscal 
resources as inputs. 

The study began with consultants’ reports to the New York City’s 
Temporary Commission on City Finances. That study of New York City’s school 
system provided the basis for the development of a design both for the statis- 
tical study and the six-city case study. _ 

During the course of the two-year study, a dedicated research staff was 
the backbone of the project. Graduate and undergraduate students at The City 
University and Columbia University were deeply involved in our work and added 
much to the final product. 

Most worthy of mention at City University were those who participated 
to the bitter end. Wendy Gismot, Betty Terrell and Robert Weingarten were 
involved throughout the study. Adele Spier, Beatrice Steinberg and Joseph 
Tarulli were vital to our final year of research. Several independent papers 
prepared by the staff are embodied in the report. 

At Columbia University, Dr. Charles M. Bernardo played a key role in 
supervising the collection and analysis of the data. Dr. Maurice I^ohman 
participated in the early stages of data processing. Robert Bates, on a year’s 
leave as Superintendent of Schools, Vancouver, Washington, helped interpret 
the data. Peter Tremholme is especially commended for his work in developing 
the program for multivariate analysis. Out thanks, too, to Anthony Grant who 
was responsible for proof-reading, compilation of the bibliography, supervision 
of the typing and reproduction of the manuscript. 
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The figure on the following page delineates a generalized model 
that may be applied to all enterprises for which there Is an Input and 
an output. Whether the enterprise is General Motors, a corner drug- 
store, the American system of justice, or a school, the Inner box 
represents the operation itself with an Interior process that converts 
input to output. Surrounding the enterprise is the social and legal 
environment In which It operates. It may be hypothesized that the 
Influence of this environment strongly qualified the Internal process 
and consequently the effectiveness of the operation In converting Input 

to output. 

As applied to a school or a school system the Inner box represents 
the educative process. Four distinct types of Input may be discerned. 
First of all there Is money. Grossly, this Is number of dollars per 
pupil. But there Is a variety of more highly refined measures of monetary 
Input that reflects fundamental choices open to administration. 

Entirely aside from monetary Input there are staff policies that 
are significant. These relate to all possible measures that might be 
made on teachers individually and collectively. Including personality, 
know!e-<ge, training, teaching skills, background, and personal history. 

Another type of input Is organizational and managerial, of which 
there are several categories. One category relates to administrative 
staff and Its web of organization and specialization (e.g., whether 
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there Is an assistant superintendent In charge ^of bush^ess, or a 

s 

director of guidance In charge of guidance couhsellorsK Another 
relates to administrator behavior, a third to the division of the 
school system Into units (separate buildings, et.aU and the autonomy 
of their operation, and a fourth to the division of the system by levels 
and the articulation of units and levels. From the last category In- 
stances abounds whether the system operates on a 6-6 plan or a 6-4-4 
plan, whether It uses an ungraded primary, whether It employs 
departmentalization, homogeneous grouping, or variable promotion. 

The foregoing are Instrumental Inputs, called Instrumental be- 
cause they facilitate process. There Is also a purposive Input, termed 

* ^ * ' • * 

purposive because a purpose of the enterprise is to deal with that 

particular Input. In a newspaper publishing enterprise the Instru- 
mental Inputs are (in addition to working capital^ newsprint. Ink, 

" y - 

’V ’ ‘ 

type-setting machines, presses, and the like. The purposive Input Is 

• . \ • ' ' ' " 

Information, the very reason we have newspapers Is to process this Input. 

» / 

it is conceivable that a newspaper could be published and serve its 
purpose adequately using an entirely different set of Instrumental Inputs, 
in a school the purposive Input Is pupils. If It were not for pupils, 
there would be no need of a school. 



The Problem 

Presumably environmental Influences Impinge to greater or less 
on all enterprises. Even If It were ever true, the business attitude 



expressed by the phrase "the public be damned" has long since gone Into 
folk lore, in the case of the school, the public school district In 
particular, its legal entity Is so contrived as to make It practically 
naked to external influences. It must obtain funds from state legtsla- 
ture and local tax receipts. Its governing body (or board) is composed 
of ordinary citizens, and whether they are elected or appointed they are 
intended to respond to public interest. Basic policy choices are 
circumscribed, to greater or less degree, by a state school code and 
designated powers of a state department of education which influence 
selection of teachers and textbooks, building plans, the school calendar, 
and a variety of budgetary allocations. 

These influences, indicated by the surrounding circular arrows In 
the model, may be classified into two types of measurable factors: 

(1) community factors and (2) factors relating to the pattern of 
state finance and control. Much has been done to investigate the 
former. The evidence is clear that the process, probably the output, 
and most certainly the Input of the school are strongly influenced by 
socio-economic factors generated within the boundaries of the individual 
school district. Among these factors are an educational measure of the 
population (such as per cent college graduates), an occupational 
measure (such as per cent professional and managerial), a measure of 
community group Impingement upon school policy formulation, and a 
measure of public attitude toward education. There are, it Is clear, 
many other local community factors. Including size of the school district. 





5 

that qualify the internal process of the school 

There Is less evidence but much presumption that specific controls 
Imposed by state legislatures Influence Inputs and process In the In- 
dividual School district* One is at a loss to explain why there should 
be state regulations If they are not Intended to do something. The 
number and variety of these from state to state is so great that, as Is 
well known, there Is no such thing as an American school system* Rather 
what we have Is 50 different state systems* 

It may be noted that In the United States the fifty separate state 
systems provide patterns of control which ore Immensely varied and Ifi 
which the numerous variables pertaining to state regulation are seen In 
varying degree and In varying combination with each other. Thus the 
country as a whole provides a ready made "experlmental'V setting for 
Investigating the question of whether, or how much, state controls of 
various types Influence other factors* 

r 

. ; .fAqtocs^ rela^ the patterns of state finance and control may 

be grouped , I n^oi classes re lat I ng to the presumed I ntcnt Ion of the 
c®!\^.'^9l?aJhere./are certain controls Inunded to centralize the staters 
autjiprity pn.education: textbook mandate, appointment of local boards, 
audit by state agancy, tax limits, debt ceilings, and the llkei there 
Is a cpnver^e^set.of .control s< Intended to permit greater degree of 
local democrepy: .popular vote On budget, election of local board, 
election pf chief state school officer, and so on. Another iet of 



state regulations has to with maintaining stability in the system: 
teacher tenure, permission of long-term indebtedness of local boards, 
automatic fonhula for state aid, fully funded teacher retirement system, 
etc. Still another class of regulation might be termed state pateriallsm: 
major share of support of all districts from state aid, state purchase of 
bonds, supervisiori of assessments by the stat^^ among a great many others. 

The Present invest ioat Ion Aa An Aspect of Envlronmentai influence 
The present Investigation lies In the area of environmental in- 

a 

fluences upon the local school district, specifically those modes of 
action within the local educational enterprise that result from the pattern 
of state control under which the district operates. Among state controls 
which have received conciderable attention,, not only from researchers in 
education but also from theorists and practitioners, are those concerned 
with the method of budget approval. Within this category of controls falls 
the familiar dichotomy of fiscal dependence/! ndependence, fiscal dependence 
or fiscal independence of the local board derives from the pattern of state 
control by means of which the central authority circumscribes or qualifies 
the powers granted to the local agency, the school board, to carry out the 
staters responsibility for education. Studies of the relative importance 
of one or the other of these mutua I ly cxc I us I ye arrangements go back tc 

I 

the early decades of this century. Until recently, however, no study had 
been undertaken to examine the effectiveness of this variable on a set of 
school districts represeni?tive of the variety of attendant regulations 
obtaining In all the states. 







The requirement of fiscal dependence, or approval of the budget by 
a non-school agency of local government, represents one of many arrange- 
ments that are commonly used by state legislatures throughout the fifty 
states to exercise some degree of control, fiscal or non-fiscal, over 
local boards. This arraggement is among a number that place power over 
schools either above or outside the agency created to manage local schools. 
Other arrangements that tend to do the same thing Include audit of local 
expenditures by a state agency, large proportion of state aid for specified 
purposes, short term local indebtedness (no long-time bonding power), local 
textbooks chosen from a state list, local school board members appointed by 
a governor or other non-local agency, tax limit or budget ceiling, and debt 
ceiling. 

The opposite of this tendency to circumscribe the powers of local 
boards, which may also be widely observed among the states. Is a scries 
of arrangements that permit greater local participation such 52 popular 
vote on the budget, popular vote to relax the tax limit, popular vote to 
relax a debt ceiling, and local election of school board members. 

The matter of fiscal dependence/ Independence cannot be examined 
exclusive of certain other arrangements that arc closely allied to It. The 
intent of the legislature In prescribing fiscal dependence Is to limit the 
authority of the local agency to which It has conveyed the responsibility 
for carrying on the program of education. The legislature, however, can' 
be even more stringent; It can require the local educational agency to 
operate under a tax limitation. Furthermore, It can tie these two 
arrangements together, permitting independence below a set tax limit, 
but requiring the board to surrender its fiscal independence If It 



elects to exceed the limit. The option of public vote to exceed the 
limit, or public vote on the entire budget, effectively frees the board 
from going to some other non-school local governmental agency and at 
the same time keeps the power of budgetary decision within the locality. 

Thus It Is that In the present Investigation the variables being 
examined are not only fiscal independence and fiscal dependence, but also 
tax limitation and public vote. The meaning of these terms as they are 
employed here is as follows: 

fiscal Independence , This characteristic is defined as an arrange- 
ment under which the local school board Is not required to submit Its budget 
for the approval of any other governmental agency. 

Fiscal Dependence . This characteristic is defined as an arrangement 
by which the school district budget must be approved by some non-school 
local governmental agency, or a non local agency (t.e., state department 
of education). 

Tax Limitation , This factor exists when a dollar amount, mlllage, 
or percentage Is prescribed by law as a figure which the local (school 
district, city, town, towinsh ip, borough, or county) tax levy for school 
purposes may not exceed. 

Public Vote , This factor Is defined as the actual annual exercise 
of a vote by the eligible electorate of a school district on the entire 
budget or tax levy, or that part of the budget requiring a levy above a 



It should be clear that the above definitions are functional de- 
finitions. James, Kelly and Garms have observed, "how difficult It 
Is to dichotomize all such relationships [I. e. governmental arrange- 
ments for budget approval] as fiscal Independence or dependence. The 
real world is more complex. The term ‘fiscal dependence* is not accurate 



as a description of a specific set of governmental arrangements." 



( 3 ) 



It may be observed that the real world is always more complex than 

the scientist’s categories for classifying its phenomena. However, it 

» - 1 

is the function of science to attempt to define and measure the variables' 
which account for differences in the real world. Whatever the variables 
may be called (which Is unimportant), the precise definition of them makes 
possible a precise analysis of the results observed when they are present 
or absent. It Is for this reason that a functional definition was employed 



for the so-called fiscal dependence/ independence variable. In discussion^ 

It Is convenient to retain the traditional terms if the precise difference 
In the two categories Is clearly noted: (I) situations where the school 

budget requires the official approval* of some non-school local governmental 
agency, or any state agency 5 and (2) situations where the school budget does 
not require the official approval of any governmental agency other than the 
school board. The former may be designated "fiscal dependence", the latter 
"fiscal Independence", and school districts may be classified Into these 
mutually exclusive categories and other differences among the categories 



noted. 



* Approval In the strongest sense— l.e. of having the opposite power 
to reject. 
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It cannot be denied, however, that a variety of attendant circumstances 
accompanies fiscal practice of the actual districts In these two categories, 
overlapping the categories and, presumably. Introducing other variables 
which modify the effect of the particular variable defined. As James and 

his colleagues also state: 

The set of variables related to fiscal Independence 
and dependence Is *3<trema1y complex, and Involves 
Inter- locking systems of federal, state, local, and 
school district governments, with their accretions of 
constitutional, charter, and contractual relationships. 

It Is hypothesized that two of the most crucial factors related to 
fiscal dependence/ Independence are the tax llmit/no tax limit variable and 
public vote. Some tax limit districts may be fiscally Independent (e.g. 

If the limit Is sufficiently high), while others (actually the majority) 
may be fiscally dependent; some may also be public vote districts (where 
the public may make the decision to exceed the limit). Accordingly, public 
vote districts may be tax limit districts, or they may be fiscally 
Independent, not requiring the board to obtain any part of budget approval 




from some other agency. Thus the total sample of school districts examined 
In this study Is distributable Into either fiscally Independent or fiscally 
dependent categories. The categories of public vote and tax limitation 
are subsets of the sample and do not Include between them all the districts 
In the sample. Regardless of what state law permits, no district vmis 
classified as a public vote district unless a public vote on the budget 
or some part of It was actually held In l9b2-63, the date of the data 
collected In this Investigation. 










There is a further issue in the present investigation« This reiates 
to fiscal codipetition between the school government and the local general 
government which provides municipal services. Under either arrangementy 
fiscal dependency or fiscal independency « both governments obtain a part 
of their support from the same local tax resources. In a state like 
New iorkf where state participation in the support of education is re« 
latively generous* the keenness of this competition may be somewhat lessened. 
Equalization of state support* however* in states where cities are looked 
upon as ^althy without respect to municipal overburden would tend to 
increase the competition. Municipal overburden refers to the fact that 
the requirement for municipal services is greater per capita in densely 
populated areas than in areas of normal population size througho'ut the 
state, in this investigation the variable fiscal competition is defined 
by the proportion of local revenues going to school support. The issue is 
clouded* however* by the variable practice* particularly evident in fiscally 
dependent districts* of providing some school services (e,g, health se!*vices) 
under municipal control and not as a charge upon the school budget. 

Collect ion of Data 

A data collection system was devised consisting of the following units 
prior to the financing of the project by the Office of Education and distri- 
buted to districts under a plan supported by the Temporary Commission on 
City Finances of the City of New York, 




K A slx^psge printsd questionnaire was prepared to obtain data 
unavailable except from the records of Individual school districts* This 
included classification data, fiscal data, and quality related data. The 
original mailing went to 2,863 school districts In the fifty states and 
the District of Columbia* A second copy of the questionnaire was mailed 
to key districts which did not respond by the second month from the original 
mallinge Key districts were those needed to fill size group and classifica- 
tion quotas to accomplish the representativeness reflected In Table I* 

Copies of the Instruments appear in the Appendix. 

2o A follow-up on defective data or data not provided In the original 
questionnaire was administered around the following cases: (a) Districts 

whose original response was substantially Incomplete hod their questionnaire 
form returned* (b) Districts on which only one or two Items of data were 
missing received a request post card with the applicable queries* (c) 
Districts that Initially reported an enrollment figure for grades beyond 
K-12 were asked to provide their post-twelfth grade enrollment: (d) Districts 

not responding received a second questionnaire* 

3* The results of a questionnaire dealing with local school board 
organization and practice acfeninistered to a subsample of districts by the 
U, S, Office of Education was obtained from that agency* 

4* A one-page data form for recording from census sources fiscal and 
demographic data on political subdivisions with which selected school 
districts arc coterminous or partly overlapping was prepared. 
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5. A post card questionnaire constructed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing reiationships between the boundaries and spatiai differentiations of schooi 
districts and poiiticai subdivisions was sent to each district that returned 
the first questionnaire. Data obtained from seiected schooi administrators 
by this instrument were used as a means for interpreting the influence of 
fiscal and demographic factors of political subdivisions on the fiscal 
performance of their districts. 
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The Sample of Schooi Districts 

There are in the United States 2788 schooi districts that are classi- 
fied as city schooi districts by the research division of the National 
Education Association. These are divided Into six size groups: size group 

No. i comprising those of 100,000 or more pupils, size group No. 2 com- 
prising those of enrollments of 50,000 to 99,999 pupils, size group No. 3 
comprising those of enrollments of 25,000 to 49,999 pupils, size group 
No. 4 comprising those of enrollments of 12,000 to 24,999 pupils, size 
group No. 5 comprising those of enrollments of 6,000 to i 1,999 pup! is, and 
size group No. 6 comprising those of enrollments of 3,000 to 5,999 pupils. 
The number of districts in each group break down as follows: 2i in Size 

Group i, 49 in Size Group 2, 72 in Size Group 3» 299 in Size Group 4, 758 
in Size Group 5» and I 589 in Size Group 6. 

The basic sample under investigation comprises 1,215 city school 
districts, stratified Into size groups In the following manner: 17 (or 

81%) of the districts in size group No. i, 47 (or 96%) of the districts in 
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size group No. 2, 51 (or 71%) of the districts in size group No. 3» 18? 

(or 63%) of the districts in size group Noi U, 317 (or 42%) of the districts 
in size group No. 5» ond 588 (or 35%) of the districts in size group No. 6. 
Numbers and percentages of Totals in the sample makeup are shown in Table I 
classified by budgetary approval patterns and by size group. For some of 
these districts, members of Metropolitan School Study Council and Associated 
Public School Systems, extensive data on staff, financial policies, and 
program are available In addition to the information compiled for this 
study, it was original iy intended to use this group as a set of reference 
districts, a plan which was later abandoned for the time being. Districts 
belonging to these two organizations smaller than 3000 pupils and not 
classified as city school districts by the NEA Research Division are 
carried in the Table as Size Group 7* 

Size as a Factor 

The question of size is important to this Investigation. As examina- 
tion of the Table will show, the factor of fiscal dependence/ Independence 
is a size-related factor in the sense that the majority of districts 
below Size Group 3 are fiscally Independent. Legislatures appear to be 
willing to allow fiscal independence (frequently with public vote) to the 
smaller district. They appear more reluctant to allow comparable exercise 
of local discretion over fiscal decisions affecting education in the larger 
cities. Reasons for this are historical, partisan, and partly distrust of 
cities among rurally controlled legislatures. It would appear that there 




ramainin9 categories are overlapping sub-samples 



mm 



Is no empirical reason to account for this situation. Nevertheless, It 
Is necessary to keep In mind that an analysis of the fiscal dependence/ 
Independence variable must Include size as one of the factors In the com- 
plex of influences upon school district fiscal performance. 



Types of Data Col lected 

Four types of data were collected and examined: 

(1) Classification data were obtained which would permit the district 
to be classified as fiscally dependent, fiscally independent, operating 
under a tax limit, or operating with public vote. 

(2) A wide range of f I sea I data were obtained, both current (for the 
year I962-63) and historical (going back to the fiscal year 1942-43)* 

(3) A series of measures were obtained which previous studies have 
shown to be quality related . 

(4) Orqanization data were obtained including school board member 
characteristics, certain aspects of school board practice, and a measure 
of school district coterminousness with other units of local government. 

An attempt was made to obtain population data from census sources. 

For purposes of control It would be useful to have such measures as per- 
cent non white, percent in professional, managerial and technical occupa- 
tions, and percent college graduates, variables which certainly contribute 
to the total variance. The problem of non-coterm I nousness of district 
boundaries with those of census tracts, plus the present age of census 
figures, thwarted this effort for the time beirig. An attempt to obtain 
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substitute data from schodi district records was abandoned because of 
reporting errors. 
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Ciassif ication Data 

I 

Of particular importance in this, as indeed in any, investigation 
is precise classification by independent variable of the subjects under 
investigation. Since we have chosen to study the influence of fiscal 
dependence or independence upon fiscal policy and are aware that tax 
limitation and public vote also relate to this influence. It is necessary 
to obtain from the districts of the sample data which will enable the 
precise classification of each district in accordance with the definitions 
given above (P, 8), 

The data collection system devised included a series of statements 
to be supplied and queries to be answered which progressively separated 
the districts by steps, operating somewhat like the series of alternatives 
in a system of biological classification keys. Positive response to 
Statement A: The entire budget or tax lew Is approved annual Iv or 
regularly bv public vote , automatically classifies a district as fiscally 
independent. It is also classifiable as a public vote district. If 
Statement A does not apply to the district in question. Statement 6 focuses 
more closely upon Its budget approval procedure: The school board determines 
the budget (or tax lew) without pubi Ic vote or approval of anv other agency 
as follows : (I) Entire budget . or (2) That part of budget below a legal tax 

limit. If B, I, applies, the district is fiscally independent; if 6, 2,, the 
question remains open, but we know that it is a tax limit district. The 
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next query: jf. there Js a legal tax limit , the budget may exceed It jJF 
approved by • • • supplies the clues for the ultimate determination of 
fiscal indcpendence/dependence. The choices arc 1, public vote (in which 
case the district is fiscally independent), 2, munlclpai government 
agency, 3« county agency, 4, state agency, 5* other (specify), (In all of 
which latter cases the district is fiscally dependent). It Is also a tax 
limit district. A positive response to a final statement: Approval of 
the qntire budget js. required bv an agency other than the school board 
automatically classifies a district as fiscally dependent, whether or not 
it has a tax limit. Subsidiary queries identify the approval agency and 
the manner of budgetary control, l.e. whether 1 lne-by-1 Ine, by major 
categories, or by total amount, Approva 1 in the above statement is defined 
in the strongest sense-- l.e. as Implying the opposite power to reject. 

Fiscal Data 

Fiscal data obtained made possible the computation of measures which 
have served successfully in past studies as yardsticks of school district 
fiscal performance: 

A long series of studies from 1920 to the present have shown net 
current expenditure per pupil to be an important index of school system 
health and quality, Ayres^^^ was among the first to show this on a state- 
wide basis where he obtained a correlation of ,78 between certain financial 
items and non-f inancial items measured on state school systems. Subsequent 
studies by Norton, Powell,^^^ Mort,^®^ Ferrell,^^^ and Grace and Moe^*®^ 
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consistently obtained correlations between net current expenditure and 
some criterion of school quality ranging from .50 to .92. Vincent®^^^^ 
Strayer,^^^^ Wool latt,^^^^ and McClurep^^ al 1 made more extensive investi- 
gations of the cost quality relationship and found it to be positive. 

An investigation by Furno^^^^ opened up a newer dimension of cost 
quality research. It is apparent from common sense, for example,, that a 
sudden increase in net current expenditure is not likely to bring immediately 
a comparable increase in quality. Furno found that there is a lag In the 
effectiveness of increasing expenditure and that the full effects of this 
lag extend over a period of twenty years. For this and other reasons the 
current investigation Included fiscal data from budget years twenty years 
apart. Included were data for 1962-63 as current and for 1942-43. Thus 
the historical performance can be computed for each district which was in 
existence in the prior years. It should be remembered that consolidation, 
rapid population growth and expansion into areas formerly sparely occupied 
are factors which severely limit the number of present districts In idiich 
historical trends can be examined. 

With respect to historical fiscal performance, it should also be kept 
in mind that strong economic trends following the close of World War II 
began to set in around 1942. These trends include Inflation, general 
improvement in productivity of the economy, and a consequent competition 
among all employers for educated manpower. Thus it may be hypothesized 
that a test of school district fiscal capabilities includes success In 
maintaining a relatively favorable fiscal position over the vfhole twenty 
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year period of risino economic activity. A fiscal "growth ratio" Is 
computed for each of the districts In the sample which has existed over 
the twenty year span. This Is expressed as the percentage which the 1942-43 
figure Is of the 1962-63 figure. Hence the smaller the ratio the greater 
the relative growth. 

Data on sources of funds were obtained so that amount raised locally 
could be computed for each district. While the degree of state participation 
In school financing has a bearing on the amount needed to be raised from 
local sources* It would nevertheless be expected that fiscal dependence/ 
Independence %rfOuld have a closer bearing on this figure than upon net current 
expenditure. Fiscal competition from municipal government. It would be 
expected, would also have a bearing upon the amount raised locally for school 
purposes.’ For the non-cotermi nous subsample on which census data were 
available Information was tabulated on general revenue from local soijrces, 
general expenditure, municipal capital outlay, and utility revenue and 
expenditure. 

Differences In fiscal ability of districts should of course be taken 
Into account. Property assessments and their relation to true value 
cbnform to no standard yardstick throughout the country. Assessed 
Valuations were obtained^ however. Still, some other means of estimating 
fiscal ability of districts Is required. Effective buying Income estimates 
per capita for 1962, 1952, and 1942 were obtained from the pertinent Issues 
of Soles Hanaeement ^^^) for those districts coterminous with the data report 



areas used by Sales Management . 
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Data on teachers* salaries were obtained, both current end for the 

I 

twenty year period. Since approximately 80% of the total budget goes for 
teachers* salaries. It would be expected that this figure represents one 
of the most Important fiscal Items. Mort and Cornell^^^^ showed 25 
years ago that average teachers* salaries are related to a criterion 
of quality by a correlation of better than .Su. More recently Teresa 
obtained correlations of .42 and *50. In addition to average teachers* 
salary the present Investigation examines the structure cf the salary 
schedule. Jhe salary on the Initial step of the salary schedule Is 
obtained for the reason that current competition among employers for the 
available pool of college graduates would tend to affect the starting 
salary more than the average. The salary paid at the highest step of 
the salary schedule for experienced teachers with maximum pr^[>aratIon 
is also. obtained on the grounds that this Is at least an Indication of 
the long term objective toward which teachers currently employed by the 
district In question can look. It would thus have some logical relation 
to the ability of the district to retain Its best teachers. Between these 
two extremes Is a figure for experienced teachers obtained from the salary 
paid a teacher for five years of training (master's degree or equivalent) 
on the tenth-year step of the salary schedule. There Is some Indication 
that this figure may be sharper measure for the purpose than average 

t 

teachers* salary since It eliminates the bffect of age distribution In 
the staff. No attempt was made to collect data on staff age* 

• I , , , f . 
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Q.ua 1 1 tv Related Data 

Quality related data have confined to Items that are readily 
obtainable* There is evidence to however, that the half dozen measures 
investigated are predictive of school qL«ility. Amount spent for library 
books and for audio visual aids, both current and over the two-decade 
period, have been obtained. These are among the budget Items called 
''quality Improvement expenditures" by Campbel 1.^^^? They ere among the 
so-called "non-maintenance, non- instruct Iona I staff" factors investigated 
by Brickeii^^^^ and Teresa* Campbell made a painstaking analysis of 
vouchers in a selected group of school districts In order to classify 
what he termed quality improvement expenditures (expenditures for materials, 
supplies, services, and other items that seem to be made with the idea of 
improving the program)* He found that a relatively small amount spent 
for this category of^ltems is unusually effective In predicting quality* 
Bl'Ickell found that a similar category of items made up of (I) net 
current expenditure, (2) less maintenance, and (3) less instructional 
staff salaries predicted the quality criterion to the extent of a correla- 
tion of *A4. Teresa got similar results In a measure obtained from the 
■ • ‘ 
instruction account minus professional salaries per pupil which, together 

with other materials and expenses of instruction, yielded a multiple 
correlation of *36 with the quality criterion. 

The criterion In these and other studies Is a field work appraisal 
of the school program as determined by trained observers employing a 
standard instrument which yields a score* 



Another quality related factor Is the size of the professional 
staff In relation to the number of pupils, normally measured as the 
number of professionals per 1000 pupils (or the number of teachers per 
thousand pupils where It Is difficult to obtain an accurate time- 
equivalent breakdown on all profess I ona1s)c In the present study 
number of teachers per thousand pupils was the measure employed* The 
measure Is similar to pup! 1-teacher ratio, or average class size. 
HcKenna^^^^ showed^ however, that the former measure Is superior to and 
more eas I ly, calculated than average class size, and Ross presents 
tables to show zero order correlations between this measure and a 



criterion of school quality to be of the magnitude of .5 to *6. With 
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regard to class size, Blake^^^^ shows that, up to the time of his 



Investigation, the preponderance of all well -con trolled studies favored 
small classes. He selected the sizeable body of writings on class size 
revlevfed In the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, adding to the list 
other studies that had been made since the 1950 edition of that reference 
work. According to the 26? studies reported, the results were fully In- 
conclusive. However, applying criteria of scientific adequacy to the 
studies, Blake found that only 22 out of the 26? reported In the 
Encyclopedia could claim to be "real." research. Of these 22, he 
found that 16 favored small classes, 3 favored large classes, and 3 were 
Inclusive. 



Teacher preparation, as measured by the number of years of post high 
school training, has consistently appeared as a factor predicting school 









quality. Earliest reports by Mort and Cornell a correlation of 

about .50» Rots reports various studies showing correlations ranging 
from c30 to .58* More recently Moll, in a study as yet unpublished^ obtained 
a correlation of .60 between proportion of staff with Si years of training 
and a criterion of quality based on achievement of pupils. Data obtained 
in the present study on each of the school districts makes it possible 
to compute percentage of teachers with bachelor's degrees » percentage 
with master's degrees, and percentage with doctor's degrees. 

Staff ddf^ioyment appears to have a bearing upon quality. In addition 
to the factor of class size, the employment of certain types of specialists 
in the school system predicts a criterion of quality as reported by McKenna. (^2) 
A series of zero order correlations obtained between number of professionals 
per thousand pdpll units Tn various job classifications and a criterion of 

' * s * 

* ^ t ' 

schdbl' quality shows nimiber of staff employed In guidance and psychological 
services, health, and the number of librarians to be highly predictive of 
quality whereas' the numbers employed In other Job classification studied 
do not. in ah attempt to sample this factor, the current study obtained 
data to permit the computation of number per 1000 pupils of guidance 
counsellors, librarians, and certified health personnel, including physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and psychiatrists. 

In the same report, McKenna cites the relationship between a quality 
criterion end number of total clerical personnel per 1000 pupils In the 
school system to be .55, and points out that this particular finding for 
a group of hi gh»e^end I ture school districts shows a stronger relationship ' 
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with the criterion than any other In the categories of professional 
personnel examined. The evidence is strong that adequate number of 
clericals are important in assisting the work of professionals. The 
current study obtains a figure enabling a computation of secretarial 
and clerical personnel currently employed per thousand pupils. 



Organizational Data 

From a set of data, collected by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, a series of factors relating to school board membership and 
method of board procedure were selected. These include number of school 
board members, methods of selection, and education and occupation of 
members. There %#as no prior evidence that such factors are influential on 
fiscal policy or school quality, other than observational testliwny that 
school board attitudes and acts sometimes appear to result from (|>ersona1 



status of the nNsnbers. 



in all, 94 variables were computed from the data and subjected to 
various methods of investigation. These are listed in the Appendix 
appended to Table A. 



Treatment of Data 

In general the procedure employed in examining the data were eclectic 
and dependent at each stage upon what appeared in previous stages. In an 
exploratory study of this nature the precise formulation of mutually 
exclusive hypotheses a priori would not be practical. Moreover this 

* 

step .would not be possible in the present state of our knowledge of the 









relative strength and the Intarralatlon of the whole range of external 
influences that Impinge upon the operation of the school district* Even 
regarding aspects of state law such as fiscal Independence and tax 
limitation* It must be admitted that not enough Is known about these 
external statutory Influences upon school board operation to formulate 
useful hypotheses* Hence the likely most fruitful approach at this point 
is exploratory* This suggests first an attempt to obtain some Information 
on how the different fiscal variables relate Individually to various forms 
of budget approval* and then an Investigation of some of the major 
multivariate patterns* leading to Information about the phenomena 
sufficient for the formulation of useful hypotheses for further study* 

The first step was an ordering of the data Into 94 variables which 
are appended to Table A In the appendix* At the same time a computation of 
the mean of each of these variables by category of budget approval and by 
size group was compiled and the significance of differences of means 
calculated for the total of the districts In each category of budget 
approval* The results of this simple comparison appear as Table A In the 
appendix* Data derived from school districts of a variety of classes In a 
variety of states do not make the tidiest tables Imaginable* Table A 
exhibits some of the complexities attendant upon a study of this kind 
reflecting the multitude of variable circumstances affecting schools 
throughout the states* In particular the variable jn among the various 
cells of the table calls attention to differences In the availability of 
data and to the limitations which this circumstance Imposes on subsequent 
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NOTES ON TABLES: 

(1) Table 2 has been excised. 

(2) In Tables 3 and 5 the munus sign preceeding 
some of the numbers designated Is meant to 
Indicate that the relation between the variables 
In question Is Inverse. 




statistical traatiaant* Variability In n rasults principally from such 
exigencies as district reorganization and lack of historical data, other 
failure to provide historical data because of defective records, 
noncotenstnousnass of district lines with census tracts, noncotermlnousness 
with municipal I ties, ambiguity of district names with respect to location, 
and differences from decade to decade In sampling techniques of agercles 
fl Ike Sales Management) from which iom data were obtained. 

These limitations mean that the total sample Is available only for 
roughly 23 of the variables, particularly the fiscal and quality related 
measures for 1962-63, One can determine the Identity of these by referring 
to the B*s In Table A (variables with total n— sum of Dependent and 
Independent categorles—tbtalliig approximately il77)« What we have left 
are subsamples for which other variables are available for treatment on the 
limited number of cases. 



The second procedure was a factor analysis embracing Jh variables 
of the subsample idilch Included effective buvInsL Incfflii per capita In 
1962c A principal component factor analysis with verlmax rotation was 
used. In this procedure each variable Is correlated with every other 
variable. The number of rotations was 16 and the number of Iteration 
cycles was is, Vm cumulative proportion of the total variance after 16 
rdmtMit .71. Th* faelwr* ar, lUtad In appandix Tabla d, and a 
dtseuaaien of the factors appaars jn the following section of this 
monograph. 
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A principal outcome of the factor analysis was to demonstrate the 
considerable Interrelation of the variables Indicative of "fiscal 
performance" of the school district—net current expenditure per pupil , 
amount raised locally per pupil » teachers salary Indices* and the like— 
and to reveal the relationship between these and wealth (effective buying 
Income). This Is seen In Factor 1 (Table B) which has been labeled 
Vteal th and Qual I tv. The fiscal performance variables appearing In 
Factor I are employed In later multivariate analyses as a composite 
criterion labeled Composite Fiscal Performance. 

A series of multivariate analyses of variance was run to Investigate 
the Influence of Independent variables (wealth* size dependence/Independence* 
tax limitation* public vote* personal characteristics of school board ^ 

members* and combinations of these) on the dependent variables (particular- 
ly those appearing In Factor I and labeled composite fiscal performance). 

The procedure was to determine the percent of the total variation (R^) In 

! 

the dependent variable accounted for by changes In the Independent variable* 

c 

and to test the probability (critical limit) that the variation In each X 
was Independent of the variation of Y. The assumption underlying the particular 
procedure Is that the correlation among Independent variables remains the same 
for each district. Each test of significance was performed In the presence of 
all the other variables. That Is to say* significance of an Independent 
variable means It has a significant effect when the effect of all the other 
Independent variables has been removed. 
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In the first analysis slze^ dapendanee/lndapendence^ tax limitation, 
and public vote Mere regressed on measures of fiscal performance, singly 
and as a measure of composite fiscal performance, employing the total sample 
of 1215 districts (Including Size Group ?)• The particular model employed 
eliminated cases which did not contain all data relevant to the particu'ar 
analysis* This of course biases the results somewhat* However the 
consistency of the relationship of the variables (with a few exceptions) 
among the different runs suggests that this effect was slight* 

In the second analysis wealth was added to the Independent variables 
and the regression of these upon the measures of fiscal performance was 
Investigated In a subsample of 492 districts (235 fiscally dependent and 
257 fiscally Independent) on which the wealth measure, effective buying 
Income per capita In I9^» and other fiscal data were obtainable* 

in the third analysis the list of independent variables was enlarged 
to include personal characteristics of school board mariners, each 
considered separately* There was no authority deriving from the factor 
analysis for any useful composite of these variables* This was performed 
on a subsample of 529 districts for which both wealth and school board 
data were obtainable* Plots of the residuals for each of the dependent 
variables were also made to determine their randomness, a freedom from 
unknown variables* 

The outcome of these various forms of statistical treatment Is 

% 

discussed In the following section* 
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Table A Sn the appendix presents naans of the 94 variables by school 
district size 9 royp and by method of budget approvaU This array presents 
a cross section of the data obtained on the full sample and subsamplest 
Indicated by the number of cases represented In Mich variable. 

The first l.apfession that one obtains from a study of this table 
the senerai superiority In fiscal perfonnanca of the fiscally independent 
districts over the dependent districts, and particularly the superiority of 
that group of districts id)lch employs public vote. Net current expenditure 
(Variable 1) In the Independent districts Is superior to that of the 
dependent districts and the public vote districts, Me flnd^ present the 
highest net current expenditure average of any group of districts classified 
by budget approval procedure. Not only are the fiscally Independent and 
public vote districts superior In 1962-61, Me find that they are superior 
20 years before. The groMth index for net current expenditure since 1942-43 
(Variable S) shows that the dependent districts have improved their position 
so m ew h at Mlth respect to the other groups In the 20«year span. They show 
the smaller growth index. Since the growth imlex Is the i^rcentage that 
the 1942 figure Is of the 1962 figure, the smaller growth index for all 
data indicates Improvement over the 20 year span of time. 

Since the concern of this investigation hat to do with a method of 
budget apprwal and the effectiveness of the various methods of budget 
approval In obtaining funds, fiscal data such as net current expenditure 
provide us with a reasonable criterion against^ which to Judge these 





J^thods. Iiipre,crl.tl«l U Mount raised loMlIy (VarUbU 

bud 9 ®t^a|H»r 9 vaU noiMlIy a loMl^pr^ess, Mjht ba,«c^ 
aff^t M obtaining of local ravM^ sea t^at SMunt 

locally avarfsas jiora moi^ the, Indapan^t |han aapfig the, 

dfpan^Mistrlcts and that, by a si I public vpta districts 

superiority Is historical. U»k|ng ail the way 
c bpek ,tOx:l9f»2 v^saf, a^sl«l,]^ sjij^rloiJly o|ithas%dlftrJc^^w^^ tl^ 
dependant districts. ,-• '.v.--; -^--; 

: ,As to tip Witter^ of coiBpat|t Ion, for locate In the 

d« 4 >end€tnt^ 4 tf,trJc|i, ^•J’SV.c -S** 

$!52ft if oc jthft <||i(!j^n<tonf dUtrl^ jsW«««' ?» ^7 JP 
vdl»tr.Ict..#i»i,i3W , thi* (fprte WM?..34% 
of th. ^ *® 



.45* .nd 48* Twptct I v«ly^4ft;t*8 .,l,nd^p«id«>% pnd pub Ue vote ^l^strUj.. 



;thl» li»foriietl.n U necMsei-ltSYPM^^^ • MMW'pPf •***■?* si?^*!’*^** 
Mhoee.boundatlee ere, :f9r.c««ip«!!l,|pn purposes, coterminous with ^nlclpel 



boundaries. 
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i factors.could explain thf superiority of the ifidfp4^^t 

districts over the dependent dUtf5cts 

Onovls stete eld. We se. tterlpble 10) that the depp^ puMIe 

' . voth dl strlsts Op b#tter J p obte I »l ng funds from, step., tep.spuf e^,. 

We se.»ISo:i{Wert«bl*:f4) that thpy arewealtlilerby of tN jfsaJ^ 
maasures (Variable 84), effeetlwe buying; Ineome.^leh Is.pbtp|nfb1,e on a 
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tubMiipIt. On tha othnr h«i4 VarlabU ^ pmentt th« astlMta of pfoporty 
oyaiuatlon roportod by oaoh of tho participant 4lttr9e«t th tha full 
sinpla.> Va saa ^hat tha dapandant districts by thasa asttetas afa ^Ithlar. 
I* that thtc ohcarvatlon Is Maninolass. sinca 











(Varlibt«^29^)««M Hbfariinr'^Vi^ ^favors tha a<^^iknt dritrtctf^'^ 

The niMber-Q»f' guidance peihiahheT^t^r 1000 j^a^t U' tViiiflabie^28) fa^rs tlia ' 
independent districts es does the employinent of clerical 
(Varlab1e^3l}i- ^in^ shoftp the. picture he^^^^ end it would apj^r 

that ' In §enerbl'> the attempt tb'^ obtain f iscal ahd other iiiput data to 
serve'^as SCme'sort^Of ’quaHtyCfit^^^ has^nOt been dlser ini net* ng» 

The principal exception to this is the evidence obtalhed oh the 
preparetion of teachers* The percentage of stfff with only the bachelor's 
degree (Variable 32) is lowest among the independent end public vote 
districts end highest among the dependent districts* The tax limit and ^ 
independent districts without public vote fall somewhere in bebwe^* 

il'amv sA ■■ v'-Vi .cv’ n.-,; iv.-. '. r':‘ v >> ■:■:•.' -v c ‘ -•-v. 

The percent with master's degrees and doctor's degrees (Variables 33 and 



V ''i 



34) also favors independent over dependent districts* $ince» as^ Is to be 
expected^tll^ tblCheKal^ degf edii^'the Ovidenee^df Variable 35 

is relatively^ bs01dss^bhd^thb>a^^ ^eli of one hUridredfpercent 

'h i ^ f ’ \ ^ l ^ "'1 v' y * " -i '* " 

^ K O'*; * ' 7 >5'.* f " -t -‘^r' I . ' y.y' ^ *■ w ' 

result from rounding errors* .... > 

In addition to fiscal data, certain other information is of interest* 

Xl4t>ib' rykA^ .■■*■; ;.4. . -jr-'-- . r> -;i 

From a study of Variables 55*66» we,, see that election of school board 



arif? 






members is more typical of the independent districts than of the dependentt 






whereas appointment of school board members is more typical of dependent 
districts; Three hundred and eighteen of the reporting 375 fiscally independent 

"A'V a- €-’ «:f -3- 4.- . -I- - s-vt^r* h • 

districts show selection of school board members by elections, 231 of 

i&>1t ®'0 ii-s pi'd K'O'y^r}.:. -.f: . ’-A! --Vi '' •^ ■• ir-» , . 

these non-partisan; whereas only 229 of the 341 dependent districts report^ 



elections with e smaller proportion hiving non-partisan elections* One 




hundred tM»1v« of tho 341 uso appointMMit by Municipal county* ftate or 
other authorlti?* school board salactlon cenparad to only 29 of tha 
376 indapandent districts* 

Thara Is siMlIarly a pattern In audit regulations revealed In the 
array of itata* In tMO*thlrds of the Independent districts option audit 
may be anployed by certified public accountant conpared to only SOX of 
the dependMt districts* 




A variety of attendant eircunstancas accompanies fiscal practice 
of school dUtrlcts* qualifying the effect of the dependence/ independence 
variable and overlapping the two principal categories* As 
col ieaques ^int out: 



and his 









bet of variables related to fiscal independonce and 
. daperidance Is extreme, 1y complex* and involves, Inter lock- 
ing systems of federal* state* local and school district 
, .3 gofyernmants* with their accretions of constitutional* 
charter* and contractual relationships** 

St is precisely to illuminate this kind of situation that f^.t^>r 
analysis is lineful* Variabies which are hi|^ly intercorrelated are 
product in e^ of the factor lists* Thus one may make soma Judgmant 
on (tractor i sties that tend to appear simultanaously among the sch«>l 
districts* it may be inferred also that within the total sample of 
districts there is a grwp of districts which exhibit to a graater or 
lesser degree the combination of variables appearing In each of tha 
factors* Thus aach factor may viewed as a sat of circumstances ¥hi€h 
occurs Iri a set of school districts* One may go further and coiq^te fMtor 



*James* Kelly and Oarms* op* cit** p* 8 t* 
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scores to detensine the degree to mhich each district In the sanpie belongs 
in the set of districts cheracteriied by each factor; this last step has not 
been takeoe 



A further-advantage of factor fana lysis is to provide insight into 
Mhich factors may function as independent variables and udilch may be 
dependent upon these. One result of the factor analysis* for example* . 
t«as to confirm the overriding importance of Meaith to the fiscal iwasures. 
Ail the itfsaith figures appeared in the first factor along with most of the 
discriminating fiscal factors such as net current expenditure* amount raised 
locally* and various measures of teachers* salaries. The fiscal factors 
appesfing with wealth* and thus highly intercorrelated with the wealth 






measure used* were later employed e§ % eriterlon In the multivariate 



analysis. They were uscui as a measure of composite flscai performance 



on which were requested the various classes of budget approyai. 



t “ 



The results of tiie factor analysis itself are interesting* partieuiarly 



^ V -J. 



if one attempts some logical interpretation of them. One outcome of this 



phase of the work was indication that the occupational and educational 



ehtractefistics of schMl board members may have some influence on flscai 



policies irrespective of categories of budget approval. While one could 



expect from an examination of the tables of means as dfsoMsaed in jtlyi, fore- 
going section that, some of the fiscal variables would be intercorrelated 
as they appear in tto factor analysis* there Is no information In thm 
tables themselves that personal characteristics of school board mam^rs might 
have a bearing on fiscal performance of the school board. 

The interrelationships occurring in many of the factors confirm the 
results of previous investigations. This is particularly true of Factor t. 
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T»mi int«rrtti«tiofishlps occurring In Many of iho faetert confirms ths 
results of previous Investigations* This Is particularly true of Factor 
I* It has been febele^ the wealth and quell j:v factor because It Illustrates 
as well as any tabular date could that local c an u nlty wealth Influences 
expenditure which In turn Influences salary levels, end that this fiscal 
progression Influences quality* Factor I contains virtually all the 
wealth and expenditure variables* It contains all the salary variables 
end iBOSt of the so called "quality related" variables idtich wore Incjuded 
in the stud vmaiier leal staff adecuaev (professionals per 1000 pupils), 
clerical workers per 1000 pupils, percent of staff holding Master's end 
doctor's degrees, and guidance counselors per ITIOO pupils* 

It Is Interesting to note that two of the variables Investigated In 
that dhte collection as possible qualltyrelated factors appear as wealth- 
related In Factor t* These ere percent that sunnier school enrollment Is 
of average dally attendance for the regular school year and percent of 
districts having adult education programs* 

FMtor 2 Is labeled competitive capability iSbSftl ISSUlbt because 
most of the contributing variables relate to raised locally and the 

pr^rtlon of this that goes to schools ^letlve to the revenues of 
general government* 

Factor 3, which has been called the Jfli AtC 
fleets conditions In small, homogeneoifs UfllllfiO 



high state eld, iindtcatlons of this are the hig 



rural cofimuni ties of low personal Income, low we 
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elatsificatlont of rotlrod, sorvico workort* housowlvot* fornors, stml- 
skl 1 lod and uneki 1 lod iiorkort* 

In Factor ^9 rlalno axoandlturo raf tacts tticcatt In aconoMic co«patit!on» 
It iNHi Id; appear .fro« this that laany schools hava^baan ahia to coaf>ata succass- 
futly with othar alaiaants In tha aconoay. Howtvar, wa saa hara that tha 
primary factor assoclatad with tha capacity to compata is not waalth. In 
;fact# nona of tha growth Indicas— maasuras of Inprovamant from 1942 >to 
1962««appaar In tha waalth and quality Factor K What Is associated In 
Factor 4 ara (1) a school board iiwmbar occupational charactarlstlc, and 
(2)[; p capacity to solve capital program proMams as ravaalad bv oarcant 
1 of oonratl onal hu lid t nos on doubln acsslonj (nagatlva) » ^ ^ ^ 

:< \Currant budoat varsus capital and debt Is tha substance of FactOr^S* 
i;haJilgh loading and opposite sign show that cartalp districts ^ra^^fpread 
V to /Choose between financing the educational program orr the ,buil4lfig pro- 
gram. Mat eurrant expenditure Is negatively related to capltat outlay and 
. debt service. It Ss Interesting that one of the quality ralatodt Input maasuras 
appears In this factor: library audio-visual jtMi expand I tura oar ggsil* 

. Associated with dabt sarvica and capital outlay this Indlcatas that* In 
ganaraly tha stocking of libraries and film depots occurs^tdian the building 
»la ihaw aikl that or axpandlturas for such purposes ^ceaad any liter 
rcout laysv fOr^axpanslon vor renovation of book and f I Im Col lactlonsj^ ^ ^ 
Diminishing waalth results in diminishing ravanuai says Factor 
lotstatas where equal Ixat ion of aid Is not sufficient to cope with tha 
^qproblams of variability In waalth* Evidence for this Is the fact that 
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tt«t« ildt as wall as local revenuet dacltnas as t#aa1th daeltnas In school 

districts which exhibit these conditions* 

Factor 7 Is a rural factor* as the occupational variables attest* but 
It differs from Factor 3# also indicative of rurallty* principally In the 
matter of state aid. Districts which would exhibit a high factor score on 
Pastor 7* It Is surmised* are In states where equalization Is not a prcminent 
factor In the aid formula. The opposite Is the case for districts that score 

high on Factor 3# 

Factor 8 Is g^»altzatlon In action* In districts idiere this combina- 
tion of circumstances obtains* wealth declined over the ten-year period 
from 1952*^# and the 'percent, of non**whlte populatld!i Incr^s^.*: 'All othe. 
variables («^^t the positive loading on fmm ^ iSOtSi Bl^tetEi) «>*• 
quality-related Input variables. In these fortunate districts the means 
ere made available for staffing the schools more In accordance with the 
needs of their (presumably) depressed commun It leSi* These data* It should 
be noted* precede the Inauguration of programs like Head .Start idwse pur- 
pose is to^equellse fpr^thesa ’ }' 

ftiBff itj SOM district* • wMith dlsMlvmt.(|. result* In Isrgsr cWssm 
( tMchar* per 1000 pupils). *nd la districts »di*r. th* eIrcuisstsncM of 
Fceter 9»do*lnot*k th. policy I* to ..ploy tMCh.r* »dio h«* hod *lnl«l 
prcparatloni Districts ««hlbltln9 thM. clrcwwttncM .r. low In nui<».r 
df suff •* wsll .* In prcporstlon of suff. 

factor 10 susoMts thst soaa school* ara charactarliad by high 
Mcupatlonal and aducatlonal atttlnsiant of thair board asabars, Irraspaetiw. 
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of camiunlty nwalth* 

Factor 11 har boon cal lod tha wadluw^alzii cl tv factor for no particular 



raascn othaf than that It obviously raf loots nalthar rural nor bip city 
conditions. of school board pspibars as paasurad by occupational 

status Is not hl'gh.i ^ X ‘v:-,'- 



Factor 12 charaetarlias schools that hava slipped badly In thOMoeonomlc 



coiiipatltlon» as attastad by tha high nagatlva loading 




^ ra I sad local lv> . Couplaid with a slaillar high nagatlva loading on 

araith t rtdak df stata t ^atd^ 4t Is gulta avidant that districts scoring high 
on this factor would ba In bad shape tndaad^ Irraspactlva of other conditions 




that pay praval l» board ppabars are froo low I ncopa groups. x f t 
Wa have M axeandltura tjgtet bacausa 

the highast loadings are oh. two varlablas concarnad with such axpandituras. 



So-callad **smsll Itsp asqMindlturat** and that r relation to quality ware first 



Invastigatad by BrlckaH|^*®^ and latar by Tarasa(^®Vand CaMpball. 

^ ^ ' ■>. ^ ^ t y u *^5 ' 

Thair %«rlc, which was not conclusive, suggested that tha faiatlvaly iaall 
budget allocation for teaching matarlals (principally taxtbooka, library 
pater lals and supplies) Is predictive of quality. Balatlvaly spall suns 
appeared to have great lavaraga. In Factor 13. the single variable related 
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to spall Itsps axpandtturei stands alpost Mione. the dif«iy vaftablar 
appearing with It concern characteristics of school board psnbers. which 
tuggMt* t)>*t potlclM of "givlns toachor* th* tool* to i«rk wItW' iiro 

^ -ih ^ I ’ t * "S f ^ " ' <*, ’''v. " />A ^ f*' y * y,f • ^ ^ ^ ’Vj ' ^ -5 * ^ 

associated with personal characteristics of board spnlMrs In the scliool 





In Factor 14 thara 2s a conblnatlon of clrctMStaneat s^ich elaarly 
Indicatas a typo of conmimlty idiara paopla of hlph toclo-a c o n o w lc status 
hava brought thair OMn non-sktllad and sarvica halp Into tha population 
(oafCMit nor.^lta), Parcant idilta collar workart.-Par^Mt colliflt 
oraduatas. oarcant buying Incoaa capita ara all Maasuras originally 
uncovarad by Hort and Cornail as pradictiva of '^highly favorad** conmunlty 
dattl.ng*^-fop^ •choolS'r^ 

High proportions of managars and officials on tha school bosrd tpnd 
^ to cluster With lowar parcantagas of professionals and faraars on the 



board. This cciiblnatlon of vartab1as» saan In Factor 15# Is acccapanlad 
by a favorable eoapat It I va average teachers* salary In the district 
^f;‘^fplatl,ve;:tp t ayeragai. Tills Indicatas tha sltuatlont coanuMi In 

statas» of a single city of several hundred thousand people holding 



al l of ‘ the- state’s eeonoiilc truaps. 
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ewr.ll IndlottoM 

Hethods of budget approval ware not Included as variables In the 
analysis. Aside from Identifying variables to be Included In a aaasure 
of ccaposite fiscal parforaanca for later aultivarlata analysis^ tha 
purpM. of th« factor aiMlytU «mc to rodue. th. nuabor of varlablaa 
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In relation to which the various foras of budget approval could be exaatnad* 
Tha. procadura for doing thic »Muld ba to coapata factor acoraa for each 
district In tha saapla and to axaalna aaan» sundard deviation and range of 
factor scores of districts grouped by aathod of budget approval. This 
procadura has not baan fotlcMd at thia witing. It la Intandad at a 
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subsiKUMt sMlysIt which nay perhaps prove wore weaninpful as one weans 
of Investlpatlng the hypothesis which has cowe frow the Initial exploratory 
Investigation and which will be discussed In the concluding section* 

The wejor surprise of the factor analysis Is the persistence of weny 
of the variables having to do with characteristics of school board wewbers 
throughout the Id factors* Of the 74 variables subwitted to the factor 
analysis# 65 appeared In the factors with a loading above SO# and although 
only 17 of these 65 relate to school board wewbers# these 17 appear In no 
less than IS of the 16 factors* There are pieces# In fact# where we secw 
to view specific policies as i elated to sowe type of school board wewber* 
The clearest exawple of this Is in Factor IS* Out note also In Factors 2, 
4* and IS how a certain fiscal policy seews related to the position of 
board ‘Mwbers In the cowwunity power structure* Factor 10 Js actually a 
description of sowe of the essential attributes of a highly cowpetent 
board* 

Aiiothar persistent Inf I uence appears to be equalisation of aid* 

Although fib actual weasure of degree of equalization was obtained In this 

# 

study# cOWblnetlons of other variables point distinctly to the likelihood 
that equal lzatlon-*-or the lack of It— has a fu ndi we n tal Inf Iwepce op the 
fiscal well-being of school districts* Factor S» for eMMple# exhibits a 
healthy cowb I net Ion of conditions because of equalization ln< eld# tdiereas 
Factor 7 shows an unhealthy state of affairs* Factor 8 displays ^sewe of 
the consequences of equalization# Factor 9 what happens when equalization 
Is wlniwei and Factor 6 the situation when local wealth declines In the 
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• ^ ^ '* ** Jl I"* 

iru ,4.*0^■;1J»e <»(|*l*M,.br^K^w-Ofsthe.«!qi«n,^^^^ feausq'^c;' 

5 At.H •n^lnuwstlog .6XficcU«,«® divide the factors Into “fevoreble- 

"■■ ^''' ■' £??oc ; 






gBf*VBMbU'S,,^Mte,l6Sora??iji3»|}ol<?H!»'^i«>r,w"9<»d-i^^ dichotomies, 

' - -* • - *%*,.. ^ O ^.^ j i. 
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ii qm.0!iejf!e¥orsr,tli? cs#.|!»atjfjt^»f,vf^^^ In factors 1, 3, <*. 8, 10. 

ih14i end ISt^hot. Is. f^t jio^ hy^^Feptor;s 2, 5* d» 7» $$ 12 end J3; one 
<hee feelings neither wey obout, Factors ILend, 16, Sojn less thfn half 
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measure %ms aval labie*/ To the independent variables designating the methods 



of budget approval size was added as a possible determinant associated with 

method of budget approve Iv and the influence of growth was examfiMid through 

the ratio of 1962 to 1942 -enrol inent; The perameters of eight variance 

models were established involving the independent variables singly 

and in combination as follows: (1) Fiscal Dependence/ Independences 

(2) Tax LImitation/No Tax timitation; (3) Tax Llmitation/Mo Tax Limitation- 
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Fiscal Oepandenca/ Independence interaction; (4) Size; (5) Quadratic Size; 
(6) Fiscal Dependence/ Independence - Size interaction; (7) Tax Limitation/ 
No Tax Limitation » Fiscal Dependence/ Independence - Size Interaction; and 
(8) Ratio Enrollment 1982 to 1942* 

These eight combinations of independent variables were regressed 
against the following dependent variables singly and In a combination; 
numbered as they appear in the List appended to Table A: (1) net curnent 

expenditure JSSl, (2) current (7) fflaHDt Xillttl 

locally 1962 . (8) amount locallv (19) avei^ge teachers* salaFV. 

(20) pereentaoe that salaries la lha district a^a 2l salarJes jn the state# 

(21) beoinnino teachers* salary. (22) np&LfnaB tpaghgrff (23) 

op the tenth step pf , the salary schedule with a master*s degree, and (89) 
ratio of amount raised local 1y for schools to total local revenue . The 
results of this work are reported herewith in Table 3 where r 2 represents 
the percent of the total variation in the dependent variable accounted 
for by changes in the independent variable and CL (critical level) indicates 
the probability that variation in the particular dependent variable In 
question was independent of variation in the independent variable. The 
direction of the relationship of each of these independent binary variables, 
as determined by the least squares estimate of the unknown parameters. Is 
as follows: fiscal dependence negative, fiscal independence positive, tax 
limitation negative, no tax limitation positive, all others positive. 

Table 3 lists only one side of each of these binaries. 
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The evidence from Teble 3 seems to suggest a mM^)Sr of hypotheses. 

The Influence of the fiscal independence variable appears most sigssificantly 
upon the teachers* ssiary factors, and through these upon composite fiscal 
performance. The tax limitation variable is significantly related to 
amount raised locally, both in 1962 and 1942. The tax limitation variable 
in combination with the fiscal independence variable finds all these 
significant relationships washed out. The reason for this is probably 
the influence of wealth. With wealth controlled, as In the next stage of 
the analysis, this combination is highly significant. As regards to slie 
variable, the advantage larger districts hold over the smaller districts of 
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a state are seen in the significant relation between size and the ratio of 
district teachers* salaries to averas^ salaries for the state, in general, 
the larger the district the higher the salary as seen through the significant 
amount of the variances accounted for by size In the teachers salary measures. 
The inf luence of size is also historical, appearing on ssl 
JH on amount raised local iy jn Jill* The effect of extreme size, 

as measured by the quadratic, is similar to size itself, except in the 
measure of fiscal competition with municipal government* The ratio of 
amount raised locally for schools to total local revenue is significantly 
related to quadratic size* Fiscal independence combined with size tends to 
cancel some of the affect of size alone, except in the composite. The 
relation of this combination to composite fiscal pervormance Is significant. 
It is in the size combination with fiscal independence and without tax 
limitation that the greatest effect upon the independent variables Is 
seen* Net current expenditure, amount ra3sed locally, teachers* salary 
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dm and ttw composite are ail influenced significant iy by this 
combination. Ho iess than h% of the variation of composite fiscai 
performance is accounted for by this combination of independent variables. 
The principal influence of growth rata is on beginning and maximum teachers 
saiatrieSy and also oh" the composite. 

influence of Wealth 

One phenomenon is the frequency of influence of the independent 
variables on such dependent variables as teachers' salaries but relatively 
iess frequent influence upon the variables from which teachers' salaries 
ficwt namely net current expenditure. The reason for this. It might be 
hypothesized, lies In the influence of wealth vdilch In the analysis reported 
in Table 3 has not been included, in order to probe the influence of wealth, 
a second multivariate analysis was undertaken in which the independent 
variables comprise the ones investigated in the previous analysis plus 
the addition of wealth. The principal difference other than the inclusion 
of wealth is the fact that this analysis had to be obtained on a subsample 
of districts for which the most reliable measure of wealth available, 
effective buying income per capita in 19^2, was obtainable. 

The results of this procedure are presented in Table 4, in the form 
of critical levels of significance between the independent variables and 
composite fiscai performance. Several indications are immediately apparent. 
Of ail the independent variables, wealth accounts for more of the variance 
than any other, having a significant level someidiat iess than .005. This 
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IMS to bo oxpoctod tsi vtow of the high corrolottont iiihleh htvo coni^lttontly 
boon obtained by iMny rosoarchors botwoon ufoalth (fiscal cajpaelty) and 
various nsasuros of fSscal porfomonco. tho Tablo also shons that tho 
fsattor of tax llnitatlon Is also highly significant and that^ with wealth 
In ths S 98 trlx» fiscal Indopsndsnco Is no longer significant (bolitg at tho 
•8^ level)* Kowsvdr, when tho fiscal Sndapondonco Is combined with tho no 
tax lloltatlont tho result Is a significance lovoY of *05* This occurs 
Irrespective of the high reliability of the tax limitation variable by 
Itself* It will bo seen that neither linear sixe effect nor quadratic 
size effect Is significant wlien wealth Is taken Into account* Whether the 
difference between thli result and that of the first analysis Is due to 
some non«random factor Is not clear* 

The effect of this program Is to hold wealth constant at each level 
of fiscal performance for each method of budget approval* The results 
of this analysis are further graphed In the Figure* The variables tdileh 
define the different methods of budget approval are plotted as separate 
curv^ and labeled* In all cates, as wealth Increases^ composite fiscal 
performance Increases* Fiscal performance rises to a plateau and levels 
off at a figure to ms w h at above an effective buying Income of $5f000 per 
capita* What tlH» graph seams to be saying* In sum* Is that schools In 
the most wealthy communities tend to be on a par financially* These are 
rei^resented on tJie relatively horizontal part of the curve at the top* 

The long declining tall to the left of the graph Is the effect of 
unequal Izatlon In Amerivcan education* As the level of wealth falls off* 
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the level of fiscal performance falls off almost linearly and this event 
occurs Irrespective of the method of budget approval. The five curves 
plot mean fiscal performance In rolatlen to wealth for districts In five 
budget approval categories In the following order from top to bottom: 
Independent/non-tax- limit; non-tax-llmit; dependent/non-tax- limit; tax 
limit; dependent/tax limit; and independent/tax limit. What we see from 
the curve is that this order describes their order of fiscal performance. 
The curve for the independent, non tax limit districts lies on top. 

Whatever the level of wealth, the composite fiscal performance of this 
group of school districts is superior to all the others. The curve for 
the dependent, tax-limit districts lies near the bottom. Interestingly 
enough, it Is the curve for the independent, tax limit districts that 
actually shows up most poorly on composite fiscal performance when wealth 
is controlled, while that of the dependent, non-tax-limit districts 
occupies the middle range. 

Thus it would appear that irrespective of wee Itl^ fiscal independence 
leads to superior fiscal performance the board may operate without a 
tax-limit. Since, in the absence of tax limits, fiscally Independent school 
boards almost universally employ some form of public vote or approval of the 
school budget or tax rate, it would appear that this method is to be 
preferred where the criterion is the school board's ability to meet the 
competition of other publicly supported agencies in a period of rapid 

t f. 

economic growth and inflation. 
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var9ables« The relation between these and fourteen measures of fiscal 
performance^ Including composite fiscal performance, was examined. 

We see from Table where percentage of variance and critical levels 
are presented, that scSsool board membership appears to make a difference* 

A high educational level (percentage of college graduates) end Inaedlacy 
of Interest In schcbis (percentage of housewives) appear the most critical* 
The relationship of the latter factor, percentage of school board masers 
that are housewives, to the measures of fiscal performance Is undoubtedly 
attributable to the fact that housewives, as mothers, represent the most 
closely tnvolvi^ clientele of the schools* Any measure of percentage of 
parents on thei^rd, were It available, iWMitd likely show as strong a 
fdiittidnsMp* Specifically the significant Influence of college gradkiates 
aiid iibuiewives on the board Is seen in net current expenditure, amount 
raised loco fly, teacherd salaries* and the composite (which In this table 
If tile same as composite fiscal performance appearing In Table 3 and consists 
of the combination of the ten variables appearing there)* 

Other school board characteristics appear to have minor importance 
compared to these two* the critical level for all responses In the analysis 
Is shoi^ in Table 6 as an Indication of the relative significance of the 
inde^hdent variables* AlIjpiiiQfiDUUL In this analysis refers to a combination 
of' dependent variables In which greatest total change occurs when the 
Independent variable Is changed* Those who feel that retired persons on 
the school board work against fiscal expansion find little support for this 
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view here. Percent farmers, most Hkeiy, is an inverse measure of Mealth* 

Also contrary to what many writers in school administration have maintained, 
the use of standing committees of the board does not a|^>ear a tlwroughly 
bad thing. We see their presence significantly related to amount raised 
locally, teachers' salaries, and debt service. 

The principal feature of the data presented in Table 5 and 6 Is the 
outstanding position of the public vote districts, confirming the observations 
made above in connection with Table A (the table of means). Note the 
relatively large percentage of the variance in net current e^enditure and 
debt service expenditure accounted for by public vote on the budget. ^ 

Significant also is the percentage of the variance in amount raised locally, 
the salary variables, the "quality related variables"— nunfcer of total staff, 
guidance counsellors, librarians, and clerical personnel per 1000 pupil s— 
and in composite fiscal performance. The all responses critical |<i^e1 of 
the public vote variable is greater than that of the tax limitation variable. 
Wealth again shows up as highly significant, but not more so than public vote. 

In combination with size the effect of public vote decreases; but then the 
effect of size is highly significant in itself, and negative. 

A subsampie was used for the third run. These were the 529 districts for 
which both school board and wealth data were available. In order to test the 
r^resentativeness of this sample, plots of the frequency function^ pf the 
residuals were made. For each dependent variable the estinuited value was computed 
based upon the prediction equation describing the assumed relationship 
variance between dependent and independent variables. This estimated va.1ue 
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TABLE 5 (continued) 
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TABLE 6 



NULTiVARIATE ANALYSIS: CRITICAL LEVELS, ALL RESPONSES, BUDGET APPROVAL 
VARIABLES, SI^E, WEALTH, AND CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL BOARD HEHBERS 



Independent Variable 



Critical Level, 

All Responses, 

14 Heasures of Fiscal Perfol 



Tax Limitation 



Public Vote 



Tax Limitation plus Size 
Public Vote plus Size 
Number School Board Nembers 
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f 



% School Beard Nembers College Graduates 
% School Board Members Professional Occupation 
% School Board Members Managerial 
% School Board Members Clerical Occupation 



% School Board Nembers Farmers 
% School Board Nembers Foremen 



% School Board Members Unskilled Occupation 
% School Board Nembers Service Occupation 
% School Board Nembers HouseMives 



% School Board Nembers Retired 
% School Board Members Ex-officio 



Number Special Committees 
Number Standing Committees 
Effective Buying Income 1962 
Size (Enrollment) 

Ouadratic Size 
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.03* 

• 00 ** 

.22 

.08 

.09 

. 00 ** 

.28 

.61 
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.21 

.40 

.59 

,. 00 ** 

.05* 

•52 

•73 

.05* 

. 00 ** 
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was plotted against the actual deviation of each characteristic from Its estimated 
value* The resultant chart should exhibit a random scatter If there Is no 
factor (Independent variable) unaccounted for In the analysis. Otherwise 
the Influence of this uncontrolled factor would be expected to show as non-randomness 
In the distribution. Such a chart was plotted for each of the fourteen 
dependent variables* 

The plots are not appended to this report. However, the following 



dependent variables show highly randomized (virtually circular or oval) 



patterns: composite fiscal performance, all the teachers salary measures, 
and number of teachers per 1000 pupils. Number of clerks per 1000 pupils 
is relatively flat. Indicating little deviation from prediction among the 
529 districts. Less flat but moderately so, and randomized patterns are 
exhibited by net current expenditure, and expenditures for library and 
audio visual aids. The pattern for amount raised locally Is not random 
by virtue of much greater deviation above the mean of the prediction than 
below* The factor (s) unaccounted for here would presumably be state aid 
and/or some equalized measure of local effort. The plots for guidance 
counsellors and number of librarians per 1000 pupils are non-random. The 
same effect appears as In the plot for amount raised locally, although more 

exaggerated. 

It would appear safe to conclude from this that the major Influences 
upon most of the fiscal variables have been accounted for. They seem to 
comprise wealth, without tax limitation, employing public vote In budget 
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apjproval and henea fltcal independence^ end board members mbo themselves 
are educated end have some immediate personal interest in school affairs* 
Size is also e factor^ as has been surmised^ though its influence is fer^ 
from deer in this analysis* 

It will be noted that the size effect » being negetiveV is opposite 
to Its effect in the first end second analysesy wher^e^ it fs^^sit 
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r jTeibles^^l^ 4)« In the first and second runs^ t I ^ tHe size.in^ 

by the size groups designated In Table 1 and <|efth^^ a , 

13 and i4* in the third run» size is the. actual enrollment of each district 
in the analysis* This is not the frist time that array of data by intervals 
ha^ affected results* it must be agreed that measurement of size by enrollment f | 
^and not by size category is the more precise method of the twb^ and that the 
result of the third run is.probably the more reliable* However* the 
discrepancy illustrates peculiarities regarding the relation of size to 
various other measures, and its probable non* linearity* 

As we see in Table 5* the relationship of size Is^ In general, highly 

^ ' , < ' ' ‘ ' > ' ’ 1 t ' ’ " " "i 

^ V ^ ^ ^ Z, > ' , , ' ' . , . ^ 

significant* But while this relationship Is negative, that of quadratic 
size is not* Size In combination with both public vote end tax limitation 
reduces the significance of both* It would appear from whet little we cap 



see" here that there is probably such a thing as optimum size* It ^Id also 
" appear that the regression of size on fiscal performance is non*lIneer, and 
there suggestion that the large city suffers more from size then .,.m 
giant city* And it would also appear questionable whether voting on the 
budget %x>uld help either the large or the giant city school district in 
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ililt hai b®an «n exploratory study In tdilch a variety of evldeojce . 
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,, ^ ,Jiei 4 j^^ with, reapect to school board flscal^^rli^latf#^ 
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varJobles.- defining fiscal parforsisnca.V it Is 
l ip that the outcome should provide evidence to make Melbld'tl^ 

of useful hypotheses for further Invest! gat I bho 
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the **twb Pattern** Hypothesis 
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We do find that state regulations surrounding the process of budget 
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ii^rovai appear to make a difference In the fiscal capability of school 













districts* We cannot be certain that any particular method of budget 
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approval^ In and of Itself, Is responsible* School district size, Is a 
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. troublesome factor idiose particular influence, aside from the likelihood 
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;that Its relation to fiscal criteria Is non-linear, has not been clarified*: 
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the fiscal wars seems clear from the evidence In hand* Those that benefit 

*' 

most appear to be the smaller districts rather than the larger ones* There 
Is considerable evidence to suggest that the combination of public vote 
and relatively modest size (enrollment) Is effective In maintaining the 
school district’s economic position In these times* 

The clearest evidence we get from this Investigation relates to the 
matter of tax limitation* Tax limitation seriously hampera the school 
district In economic competition with ether agencies relying upon public 
support* By extensIoi\ It Is suggested that all agencies of public support 
are hampered relative to the general economy by arbitrary limitation upon 
their ability to benefit from general economic well being* Relative to 
tax limitation* fiscal dependence of school boards Is greatly to be pfseferred* 
Indeed* It would pppear that where tax limitation Is the model that has been 
chosen by leglJFlatlve action to restrict the fiscal powers of the state’s 
local agents* the school boards* fiscal dependence Is superior to fiscal 
Independence, 

Fiscal Independence appears to have some qualified superiority over 
fiscal dependence* The qualifications relate* as indicated above* to tax 
limitation* but more particularly to size* The essence of fiscal Independence 
Includes the ingredient of public vote on the budget* The alternative Is some 
form of tax limitation* which y find to be a kind of poison* Otherwise 
there Is no fiscal restriction of any kind upon the local board* a situation 
which legislatures seek to avoid* Moreover* most districts with fiscal 
Independence are also districts with public vote* But It Is suggested by 
the evidence* we see above* that public vote Is not necessarily the best 
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procedure for the largest districts. One viould then be Inclined to question 
the use of fiscal Independence for ths largest districts, since the alternative 
would be to subject them either to tax limitation or to the authority of some 
board well removed from the local Influence (like, for example, the Port of 
New York Authority). One could hardly care for either alternative as a means 
of governing schools. Hence a form of fiscal dependence, exercised without 
tax limitation, would appear preferable among the extant methods of regulating 
the fiscal powers of the local school boards of the largest cities. One 
alternative to this would be, of course, to break up the largest districts. 

If fiscally Independent districts with public vote and of smaller size 
appear best off In the fiscal competition, the argument Is strong for 
organizing all districts In accordance with conditions that predict optimum 
performance. Indeed, one Is at a loss to explain why those methods Invented 
so far for rendering the stewardship of local boards responsible to the state 
are the only ones which have been proposed for dealing with the obvious 
problems of the overly large, or the overly poor, school district. There 
should be new approaches possible and a new round of creative thinking In 

the organization of school government. 

Related to this tquestlon Is the entire rationale of the population 
characteristics, the socio-economic conditions of the caaaur.lty' whlcl\ one 
would expect, greatly Influence the capacity of school boards to cope with 
their problems, fiscal and otherwise. These factors have not been Investigated 
In the present analyses. One problem relates to the noncotermlnousness of 
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school districts In manv' states to census tracts.* Census data were collected 
on the coterminous districts^ but variables were not properly computed for 
Inclusion In the foregoing analyses. This work will be undertaken subsequent 
to this report. 

Also yet to be undertaken Is the computation of factor scores on each 
of the districts In the sample. These will then be studied In relation to 
method of budget approval and other aspects of legislative control. It may 
be observed In passing that evidence from the factor analysis^ and also from 
the second multivariate analysis where wealth was controlled, suggests that 
In general the nation's schools have not participated In the benefits from 
the except I o^?^ I economic growth our country has enjoyed In the past two 
decades. Only seven of the sixteen factors resulting from the factor analysis 
present a favorable combination of variables, and the plotting of fiscal 
performance against wealth. Irrespective of method of budget approval, shows 
a long declining curve. Only at the highest local wealth levels Is the curve 
relatively horizontal; the declining tall of the curve sho*#s an almost linear 
relation between fiscal performance and local wealth. Moreover the tall of 
the curve represents the vast majority of American school districts. Thus, 

In 1962-63 and after AO years of state efforts at equalization. It could be 
said that the fiscal capability of most school districts Is still tied to 
the greatly variable characteristic of local wealth. 



*Norroan Walsh Is presently c*. »*ork on a procedure for obtaining census data 
on noncotermlnous districts which will satisfy acceptable margins of error. 
When this work Is conflated It Is Intended that the full sample of districts 
In this study will be re-examined relative to socio-economic variables. 
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Also free the feetor analysts the influence of the school hoard ®a«ber 
IMS discerned. A subsequent multivariate analysis tended to confirm the 
view that. Irrespective of method of budget approval, certain personal 
characteristics of school board menders are to be preferred. Specif leal lyj^ 
members with college education and members with some immediacy of interest 
in schools, such as hous^ives as mothers have, improves the board's fiscal 
capabilities. Whether this circumstance is related to method of school 
board member selection is not clear. We do find that appointment is more 
frequently the method of selection in the fiscally dependent districts than 
in the independent districts, where the prevailing method Is by election. 

One might expect that whet are called the independent variables are 
actually Independent of each other. It Is well known that the s?yltltude 
of controls prescribed by state legislatures makes for complex Influences 
on local boards from state to state. Yet each control Is legislated for 
a specific reason. So one might expect fiscal dependence. Independence, 
tax limitation, public vote, methods of school board selection, and the 
like to be each independent of the other In the sense of one occurring 
as a function of a particular legislative intent without Implying the 

presence of another. 

The evidence Is, however t, that this Is not the case. It would appear 
that the various legislative regulations tend to fall Into patterns. Tax 
limitation seems to accompany fiscal dependence more often than not. 

t 

Election of school beard members occurs more frequently where there b public 
vote on the budget, while appointment of school hoard members Is more typical 
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of fiscal dapondencii. Cortain features seem to fall together and are 
characteristic of one pattern* other features which appear together tend 
to fee characteristic of other patterns. Thus legislative Intentions are 
In nunfeer fewer than the many regulations which exist. There oppear to 
fee rather general patterns of Intent. The question Is then* how many 
patt^^rns are there? The evidence Is cumulative that the decisions made 
by a legislature In setting up controls over local districts are not 
unitary with respect to each control. Some undor lying point of view* 
philosophy* or Ideal with respect to education and Its finance and 
management* provides the context within which the legislature selects the 
various ^ntrols. The hypothesis that omerges from the foregoing analysis 
Is that there are fundamentally two patterns of local school district 
organization and control* For purposes of discussion one wight be called 
"the fiscally Independent pattern" and the other "the tax limit pattern". 

The origin of the legislature's point of view* philosophy* or Ideal 
(whatever oiis might wish to call It) rises from the constitution of each 
of the states which* for the most part* places responsibility for public 
education In the hands of the legislature. It Is from this circumstance 
that we derive th© legal theory that education Is a state function. In 
every state (except Hawaii) the legislature has chosen a common device 
through vSilch to exercise this function. It created a local agency rather 
than a state ministry. The special district* a form of special purpose 
government* was adopted as the dwico for educational government ruled by 
a local governing board. It Is from the legislature's choice to delegate 
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the constltutiofielly mandated educational function to local hoards that 
we derive the principle that school hoards are state feoagda of local 
Jurisdiction* Certain means for obtaining funds were given to these 
state boards of local jurisdiction In each of the states* Thus the three 
requirements were met which must he met before there cen he government: a 
district with designated boundaries, a governing agency^ and fiscal pewars* 

But the legislature does not give its creatures completely free retn 
over fiscal affairs* Some sort of checkretn In consistently applied to the 
power of boards to raise and spend money* Three devices have generally 
been employed by the legislatures for this purpose: (1) public vote (or 

let those who putup the money approve its expenditure); (2) tax limttaUon 
(or take all you want as long as you go only so far); and (3) fisc al 
daoeadenee (or let some "more responsible agency" approve the board^s 
decisions)* 

It would appear from the evidence presented In the foregoing analysis 
that where the legislature Is Inclined to give to Its local agent, the 
school board, a relatively high degree of control over the source of 
funds (as through a provision of fiscal independence) they also tend to 
view the local electorate as a party to the decision (at through provision 
for public vote*) The two arrangements are not always present together, 
though they tend to be* Fiscal independence, then. Is o^ characteristic 
of a point of view, philosophy, or ideal of local non'-paftssan control over 
educational fiscal policy* Provision for public vote on the budget or tax 
rate appears to be a second related characteristic* We have seen that fiscal 



tndspendeflce U superior to fiscal dependence X£ the school board nay operate 
without a tax limit. We see that» as regards a criterion of fiscal per- 
formance^ public vote districts appear superior. Public vote districted 
partlcu1ar1y» offer the better salaries for teachers. 

A third characteristic that appears to be associated with the other two 
in this perticuiar Ideal of local fiscal control Is election of school 

t 

board memberSt this method of board selection occurring more frequently 
essong the independent and public vote districts. Non-part isansh Ip also 
appears more likely to accompany this context than not. 

How valuable is this ideal? in a period when greeter national resources 
are being allocated to education and there is increasing national concern 
for its output,, would not the more effective ideal be in the opposite 
direction? Would not a lessening of local control over school policy 
operate more in the national interest? 

The opposite ideal, it viould appear, results In the other pattern 
of fiscal controls, the tax limit pattern^ in the fiscally independent 
pattern it Is the intent of the legislature. It would appear, to view 
educsticn apart from general government. 5n the tax limit pattern, it 
appears, the legislature views education as not different from the functions 
of general government. In the first place, where tax limits exist, both 
schools and general government share In the same limit. Thus the con- 
venient procedure is to place the school board under local general 
government— to make It fiscally dependent. Even where the school board 
Is nominaliy Independent and operates under tax limit It can, and usually 



doeSy become '^functfonslly" dependent« It appeers practically Impossible 
to set a Hmit that In time does not become too 1 om« Tax IlmltSs once 
set^ appear difficult to raise. Some form of safety device Is required^ 
then, with a tax Umltatlon, The most common provision Is for the school 
board to surrender Its fiscal independence and make a request for additional 
funds from the general government. Less common Is the provision permitting 
the board to submit to the electorate that part of a budget which exceeds 
the limit. Thus tax limit districts may be Independent or dependent. As 
independent districts they may also be public-vote districts. But where 
the board Is reluctant for some reason to go to the general government or 
to the people^ whichever Its option may be» for additional funds. Its 
alternative is to attempt to operate within the prescribed limit. In 
a period of rising costs the results of this policy can be disastrous. 

The board may be reluctant to make the request, either to officers of 
general government or the people, v/hlchever the case may be, except In 
terms of extreme need. Thus it is likely that under the tax-limit 
arrangement, regardless of the method of overriding the limit, channels 
of communication to the ultimate authority over revenues are not regular 
and tend to occur only In periods of crisis. 

Thus we see that tax limit districts do not fare so well fiscally 
as public vote districts and usually not so well as dependent districts. 

We have seen tha^ fiscal independence Is superior to fiscal dependence 
only if the school board may operate without a tax limit. In the presence 
of a tax limit, fiscal dependence Is preferable. Thus, It would appear. 



a nixing of charaetorlsties from the two patterns is not desirable* 

Pubtie vote is not an advantage without fiscal Independence^ and vice 
versa* Tax llnitation Is not a healthful conccnltant of fiscal in* 
dependence or public vote* Tax limitation and fiscal dependence work 
better together than with any combination of one of tlwse with some' ot^r 
provision for checkreining the fiscal powers of local boards* The 
available data make It clear that In regard to the measure of composite 
fiscal performancey a greater portion of the variance in this criterion 
is accounted for by the tax limitation variable than by the f^cal 
independence variable* Thus tax limitation is the prevailing characteristic 
of the view that schools are a part sL 9«norat government* The prevailing 
characteristic of the view that schools are apart from general government 
Is fiscal independence with public vote* .We see that with tax limitation 
we are likely to have appointment of school board members (or else 
partisanship In their election) and fiscal dependence* With fiscal 
independence we are likely to have public vote on the budget with no 
tax limitation* election of school board members* and non-partisanship 
in election* 

Thus two patterns of control begin to emerge from the data* expressive 
of two views* one of idilch* It Is suggested* characterizes the political 
leadership of seme states* the other of other states. What other features 
distinguish these two patterns? The evidence suggests that coterminousness 
is one of them* Of the 1177 districts of the full sample* 779 are fiscally 
independent* a proportion roughly corresponding to the preponderance of 
fiscal independence to fiscal dependence throughout the districts of the 
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country. But tihen we reduce the senple to thet awnber **lch ere coterinlnouf 
with tone other unit of local govemnent for *dilch centut and other data 
are available (as In the multivariate analysis employing effective buying 
inceme es a measure of wealth), we have an almost even distribution re- 
maining— 260 Inde^dent and 238 dependent districts. The opposite 
jj,-y„.erl8tle Is noncatermlnousness, or the provision by which the special 
district set up for educatlonel government Is made up on the basis of the 

vote of those who wish to be In lt« 

Oaographlcal site also appears to bo related. It can be seen In the 
tables of means (Table A In the appendix) that the proportion of dependent 
districts Is greater In the larger else groups than In the smaller. This 
is size computed by OTrollment, but the largest districts In enrollment 
are also lar^ In area. Furthermore, the county unit organization, and 
the eliy-ceunty unit (characteristic of the southern states and found 
also In other states) are without exception fiscally dependent. They 
also show the other characteristics typical of what I have called the 
tax limit pattern— appointment of school board members, tax limits, 
cotenalnousness with city or county boundaries. These are also In ores 
tho-largost school districts In the nation. The majority of the 
largest city school districts In other states are fiscally dependent and/ 

or uiwlof tox 1 Iffll tot Ions# 

eermane to this hypothesis of the two patterns is the proposition 
that political partisanship enters Into the tax limit isattem. The 
opposite of this characteristic would be In the fiscally Independent pattern 
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the use of open nomination^ nonpartisan nomination and eiaetion» and the 
like* The evidence from this study shows little relationship of these 
practices to fiscal dependence or Independence. But Implications of 
partisanship extend far beyond the mere matter of elections. Partisanship 



is least visible and most effective in the inner decisions of government- 
part icuiarly where they do not have to be subjected to pubilc confirmation. 



district lines with city or <county lines? It is that ail public vforks 
within the single boundary can be planned as deriving from a single i^tScye 
The concept that education should be viewed as a part of general government 
requires that those in power in general government— which necessarily are 



of school district lines with any other unit of local government* troubiO*^ 
some as It Is to effective data collection and lacking as It Is In the 
neatness so prized by political scientists* offers greater opportunity 
for protection of school government from partisanship. 



it appears also that personal characteristics of school board members 
may be a factor In the two pattern hypothesis* This variable Is related 
to fiscal performance* as we see from the factor analysis. Whether the 
influence of this variable* assuming there is influence* results from 
method of school board selection, partlsanship/non-partlsanshlp* socio- 
economic factors In the community, or other factors is a question that 
must await further analysis. In any case* school board mend>er characteristics 



What would be the advantage* for eKampIs, ef cotermfnousness of sctK»l 



partisan— maintain control over school fiscal policies. Noncoterrolnousness 








show up In 13 of 16 factors rotated on Ik variables* In which variables 
describinf board rsssnbers numbered only 17* It can be seen In the contrast 
of some of the factors (notably Factors 2 and 10 where wealth Is net an 
Issue) that differences In socio-economic status of board members are 

t 

associated with different types of districts. It Is hypothesized that the 
difference In socio-economic status of board members Is associated with the 
two patterns of control. 

In sum the evidence from this study supports the view that the fe= 
gu«atlons under which the legislature requires the local board to operate 
cannot be optimized on the basis of any unitary trait. Certainly fiscal 

e 

dependence and Independence*^ considered alone and out of context with 
other legislative regulations do not exert the major Influence upon a 
criterion of fiscal performance as measured by such variables as net 
current expenditure per pupil* amount raised locally per pupil* teachers 
salary averages* minima and maxima, and the like. Hore predictive of 
fiscal performance Is the tax llmltatlon/no tax limitation variable. When 
this latter variable is analysed In combination with fiscal dependence/ 
Independence* we see that the Influence of the conblnatlon Is greater than 
that of either variable alone. 

Other evidence points to a characteristics combining of Independent 
variables such that a “two pattern hypothesis** Is suggested. It Is 



arhese terms are given precise, functional definitl is that are mutually 
exclusive. See p. 8. 
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suggested that In the legislatures and political leadership of the 
several states two divergent points of view have Influenced the establish- 
ment of state policies under which local school districts are regulated by 
legislation. One of these appears to view education as a part of general 
government; the other views education as apart from general government. 
Characteristic of the first view Is a pattern of regulation that stresses 
such factors as tax limitation, fiscal dependence, appointment of school 
board members (or partisanship In their election If elected), partisanship 
In formulating school fiscal policies, coterminousness of school district 
lines with boundaries of some other unit of local government, large 
geographical size, school board members not high In socio-economic status. 
Characteristic of the other view Is a pattern of regulation that stresses 
such factors as fiscal Independence, no tax limitation, public vote on the 
budget, election of school board members, nonpartisanship, noncotermlnousness 
of school district lines with any other unit of local government, medium to 
• small size geographically, school board members representative of the 

community's highest soclo-economie groups. 

The "two pattern hypothesis" Is submitted as worJhy of test. Sermane 

to the existence of two characteristic and more less mutually exclusive 
patterns of state regulation. If they exist. Is the question, which Is 
betterf The primary characteristics of such hypothetical patterns here 
adduced, the combination of fiscal Independence with public vote and with- 
out tax limitation Is superior to the combination of fiscal dependence 
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with tax limSta^fen^ comg^ared agsSnst a erltertoi) of fiscal pir^ 
fonha»€e« integrity of the patterns !s suggested by the faet that 
Mhen characters sties from the tm are mingled In practieet serious problems 
resuite For exan^le* fiscal independence with tax limitation is the 
poorest combination studiedi permissive use of public vote (as on an over- 
ride) combined with tax limitation tends to result in reduced eeofxxnlc 
support of the school system^ either through failure to use pultlSc vote 
or lack of experience in obtaining favorable vote* it is proposed that ^ 
teot would show the view that education Is best served by a goveri^nt 
separate from general government and with high dependence upon local public 
consent and (equalized) fiscal participation to be superior to the view that 
education is a part of general government and subject to the crises of 
partisan politics* The test would be the same as tSuit employed In this 
a measure of fiscal capability in an expanding eccnomy* 

it should be pointed out that other controls that flot*? from state 
legislation are logically related to the two patterns her® hypothesized 
For example: election for a term of chief state school officer as oppose 
to selection as a career officer by a state board; categorical aid as 
opposed to general aid; mandated curricular subjects and textbooks as 
opposed to locally developed curriculum and open textix^k selection* 

As the federal government bscomes more involved in education, a clearer 
view of how the regulations under which schools operate influence their 
quality is imperative* 
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Heans for 34 Variables 
List of Variables 

Sixteen Factors 

Copy of instrument 






TABLE A (continued) 
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Independent/No Public Vote 5 39.55 13 38*12 15 40.44 50 42.07 102 43.65 186 43.68 371 41.25 
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TABLE A (continued) 




TABU A (APPENDIX) 
List of Variables 



no 



!• Adjusted Net Current Expenditure per Pupil in Average Daily 
Attendance in IS62-63 

2. Adjusted Net Current Expenditure per Pupil In Average Daily 
Attendance In 1942-43 ; 

3. Growth Index of Net Current Expenditure per Pupil in Average 
Dai ly Attendance from 1942-43 to I962**63 

4. Library and Audio-Visual Aids Expenditure per Pupil in Average 
Daily Attendance in 19^2-63 

5» Library and Audio-Visual Aids Expenditure per Pupil In Average 
Daily Attendance In 1942-43 

6* Growth Index of Library and Audio-Visual Aids Expenditure per 
Pupil in Average Daily Attendance from 1952-53 to 1962-63 

7* Amount Raised Locally per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
in 1962-63 

8. Amount Raised Locally per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
in 1942-43 

9« Growth Index of Amount Raised Locally per Pupil in Average 
Dally Attendance from 1952-53 to i962-63 

i 

10* State Aid per Pupil In Average Daily Attendance In 1962-63 

II* State Aid per Pupil in Average Dally Attendance in 1942-43 

12* Growth Index of State Aid per Pupil In Average Dally Attendance 
from 1942-43 to 1962-63 

I3» Other Aid, Including Federal Funds, per Pupil In Average Oal'y 
At'tendance In 1962-63 

a 

14» Other Aid, Including Federal Funds, per Pupil in Average Daily 
Attendance in 1942-43 

* f 

15* Growth Index of Other Aid, Including Federal Gunds, per Pupil 
in Average Dally Attendance from 1942-43 to 1962-63 

16. Number School Districts Reporting part or all of Local Sales 
Tax going to Schools end Average Percent of Total to Schools 

I 

17 . Number School Districts Reporting part or all of Local Sales 
Tax going to Nunlclpali Government and Average Percent of 
Total to Municipal Government 
















III 



18. Recency of Adoption of Teachers* Salary Schedule In Years, 
Average 

19* Average Teachers* Salary In 1962-63 

20. Percent that District /Average Teachers* Salary is of Average 
Teachers* Salary for own Stats in 1962-63 

21. Beginning Teachers* Salary 

22. Haximum Teachers* Salary 



23* Teachers* Sa lary on Tenth Step with Master*s Degree or Equivalent 

24. Pupils in Average Daily Attendance in 1962-63 

25. Pupils in Average Daily Attendance In 1942-43 

26. Growth Index of Pupils In Average Daily Attendance from 1942-43 
to 1962-63 

27. Number of Full Time Teachers per 1000 Pupils in Average Daily 
Attendance In 1962=63 

28* l^umber of Guidance Counselors per 1000 Pupils in Average Dally 
Attendance In 1962-63 

1 

29* Number of Librarians per 1000 Pupils In Average Dally Attendance 

In 1962-63 

30, Number of Certified Specialists from other Agencies per 1000 
Pupils In Average Dai ly Attendance in I962-63 

31# Number of Full Time, Salaried Clerical Personnel per 1000 Pupils 
In Average Dai ly Attendance in I962-63 

32. Percent of Total Teaching Staff Holding Only 6achelor*s Degrees 
in 1963-64 

33» Percent of Total Teaching Staff Holding Naster*s Degrees! In 
1963-64 

34. Percent of Total Teaching Staff Holding 0octor*s Degrees in 
1963-64 

35. Percent that Degreed Teachers areof Total Teaching Staff In 
1963-64 

36. Percent that Summer School Enrollment in Average Daily Attendance 
is of Average Dally Attendance for Regular School Year in 1962-63 
or 1963-64 
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37. Percent of Districts ilaving Adult education Programs in 1963-64 

38. Number Districts Kept, ting Operational School Buildings on Double 
Seas ions in 1963-6ii 

39. Number Districts Reporting Non-Partisan, Separate Election In 
1963-64 

40. Number Districts Electing School Board Members by Non-Partisan 
Election Combined v/ith Other Elections in 1963-64 

41. Number Districts Electing School Board Members by Partisan Separate 
Election in 1963-64 

42. Number Districts Electing School Board Members by Partisan Election 
Combined with Other Elections In 1963-61^ 

43 . Percent of Districts having School Board Members Appointed by 
Municipal Agency or Official (s) in 1963 - 6^1 

44. Number Districts Reporting School Board Members Appointed by 
County Agency or Judge In 1963-64 

45. Number Districts Reporting School Board Members Appointed by State 
Agency or Official (s) in 1963-64 

46. Number Districts Reporting School Board Members Appointed by Other 
Agencies in 1963-64 

47 . Number Districts Reporting State Mandated Audit by City Office pr 
Agency In 1963-64 

48. Number Districts Reporting State Mandated Audit by County Office 
or Agency in 1963-64 

49. Number Districts Reporting State Mandated Audit by State Office 
or Agency in 1963-64 

50 . Number Districts Reporting State Mandated Audit by Public or 
Certified Public Accountant in 1963-64 

5K Number Districts Reporting State Mandated Audit by Other Agencies 
in 1963-64 

52 , Debt Service Expenditure per Pupil In Average Dai ly Attendance In 
1962-69 



53, Capital Outlay Expenditure per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance In 

I962t63 




H3 



5^. Assessed or True Veluotion per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
in 1962-63 

55* Number Districts Employing Election that; Nominate Candidates Tor 
School Board by Petition of Qualified Voters in 1959-60 

56. Number Districts Employing Election that Nominate Candidates for 
School Board by Primary Elections in 1959-60 

57. Ntjmber Districts Employing Election that Nominate Candidates for 
School Board by Individual Announcement In 1959-60 

58. Number Districts Employing Election that Nominate Candidates for 
School Board by Annual Meeting in 1959-60 

59. Number Districts Employing Election that Nominate Candidates for 
School Board by Convention in 1959-60 

60. Number Districts Employing Election that Nominate Candidates for 
School Board by Caucus in 1959-60 

61. Number Districts Employing Caucus for Nomination of Candidates for 
School Board Election that Have Caucus Members Chosen by School 
Board In 1959-60 

62. Number Districts Employing Caucus for Nomination of Candidates for 
School Board Election that have Caucus Members Chosen by Municipal 
Government In* 1959-60 

63* Number Districts Employing Caucus for Norminaiion of Candidates fo|* 
School Board Election that have Caucus Members Chosen by Political 

Leaders in 1959-60 

64. Number Districts Employing Caucus for Nomination of Candidates for 
School Board Election that have Caucus Members Chosen by Community 
Organizations in 1959-60 

65* Number Districts Employing. Caucus for Nomination of Candidates for 
School Board Election that have Caucus Members Chosen by Other 
Methods In 1959-60 

66. Number Districts Employing Caucus for Nomination of Candidates for 
School Board Election that have Caucus Members Chosen by Methods not 
known to Respondent in 1959-60 

67. Number of School Board Members in 1959-60 

68. Percent of School Board that are College Gradta tes in 1959-60 

69* Percent of Sbhool Board th^t^are High School Graduates but not 
College Graduates In 1959-60 









70. Percent of School Board that are not High School Graduates In 
1959“60 

71. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification 
of Professional and Technical Services in I959'*60 

72. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 

Managers, Officials, and Business Owners (except Farmers) In 1959-60 

! 

73. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 
Sales and Clerical Personnel in 1959-60 

7^. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 
Farmers in 1959-60 

75. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 
Skilled Craftsmen, Other Skilled Workers, and Foremen In 1959-60 

76. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 
Semi-Skilled Operatives and dnskllled Workers in 1959-60 

I 

77. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 
Service Workers In 1959-60 

78 . Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 
Housewives In 1959-60 

79. Percent of School Board Members with Occupational Classification of 
Retired in 1959*60 

80. Percent of Ex-Off Icio Members on School Board in 1959-60 

81 . Average Number Special Committees In 1958-59 

82. Average Number Standing Committees in 1958-59 

83. No Reporting Board Meetings Other than Closed Executive Sessions 

84. Effective Buying income per Capita in 1962 

85. Effective Buying income per Capita In 1952 

86. Effective Buying Income per Capita In \$kl 

87. Growth Index of Effective Buying income per Capita from 1952 to 1962 

88. Growth Index of Effective Puying Income per Capita from 1942 to 1962 

89. Percent that Amount Raise/ by Property Tax Is of Total Local Municipal 
or General Revenue in 1962 


















Total Local Municipal or General Revenue per Pupil in Average 
Daily Attendance in 1962 

Percent that Amount Raised Locally for Schools is of Total Local 

Municipal and School Revenue in 1962 

/ 

Percent that State Aid and other Non-Local Aid for Schools are 
of Total intergovernmental Revenue for Municipal and School Purposes 
in 1962 

Percent that School Expenditures are of Total Municipal and School 
Expenditures less Capital Outlay in 1962 

Ratio of Utility Expenditures to Utility Revenue in 1962 











TABLE Bj sixteen FACTORS 



!I 6 



listing of Component Variables with Factor loadings 



I'actor 1 : Wea I th and Qua I i tv 

Maximum Teachers® Salary ^885 

Teachers® Salary of Tenth Step with Master's Degree 
or Equivalent ,880 

Beginning Teachers® Salary ,871 

Average Teachers* Salary ,843 

Effective Buying income per Capita in 1952 ,747 

Effective Buying Income per Capita in 1962 .709 

Amount Raised Locally per Pupil in Average Daily 
Attendance in 1942-43 ,609 

Clerical Workers per 1000 Pupils in Average Daily 
Attendance ,597 

Net Current Expenditure per Pupil In Average 
Oa I ly Attendance in 1942-43 ,582 

Percent Non-White Population is of Total Population -*557 

Amount Raised Locally per Pupil in Average Dally 
Attendance in 19^2-63 .510 

Effective Buying Income per Capita in 1942 ,462 

Percent of Total Teaching Staff Holding Master's 
Degrees ,462 

Percent that Summer School Enrollment in Average 
Daily Attendance is of Average Daily Attendance for 
Regular School Year ,459 

Percent having Adult Education Programs ,426 

Percent that District^ Average Teachers' Salary is 
of Average Teachers' Salary for State ,4l8 

Net Current E;<penditure per Pupil in Average Dally 
Attendance in 1962-63 *407 




Guidance Counselors per 1000 PupMs in Average Daily 
Attendance 

Percent that Amount Raised Locally for Schools is 
of Total Local Municipal and School Revenue 

Total Local Municipal or General Revenue per Pupil 
in Average Daily Attendance in 1962 

Percent of Total Teaching Staff holding Doctor’s 
Degrees 

Percent that College Graduates are of Total 
Population 

Percent that Degreed Teachers are of Total Teaching 
Staff 



Factor 2 : Compet i t 1 ve Capabl I itv of School Boards 

Total Local Municipal or General Revenue per Pupil 
in Average Daily Attendance in 1962 

Percent that State Aid and other Non-Local Aid for 
Schools are of Total Intergovernmental Revenue 
for Municipal and School Purposes 

Percent that Amount Raised Locally for Schools is 
of Total Local Municipal and School Revenue 

Percent that School Expenditures Less Capital Outlay 
are of Total Municipal and School Expenditure 
Less Capital Outlay 

Percent of School Board that are not High School 
Graduates 



Factor 3 j Low Persona 1 income 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Service Workers 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Retired 

Number of School Board Members 

Percent of Ex-Officio Members on School Board 














Its 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Semi-Skilled Operatives and 
Unski 1 led .466 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Housewives " *452 

Number of Special Committees -.403 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Sales and Clerical Personnel ' ,379 

Percent that Non-Public School Enrollment is of 
Total k-12 Enrollment -.378 

State Aid per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in 

1942-43 .341 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Farmers .304 



Factor 4; Rising Expenditure 

Percent of Operational School Buildings on Double 
Sessions -.990 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational ^ 
Classification of Semi-Skilled Operatives and 
Unskl I led Workers -.770 

Growth Index of Net Current Expenditure per Pupil 
in Average Dally Attendance from 1942-43 to 
1962-63 .549 

Number of Standing Committees -«414 



• - 



4 

5 



Factor 5t Current Budget Versus Capital and Debt 

Debt Service Expenditure per Fupi i in Average 
Dai ly Attendance in 1962-63 

Library and Audio-Visual Aids Expenditure per 
Pupil in Average Daily Attendance In 1962-63 

Net Current Expenditure per Pupil in Average 
Dai ly Attendance in 1962-63 



.990 

.912 

-.902 



m 



. 

ERIC- 



































:>yj^ r^x>. 
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Capital Outlay Expenditure per Pupil in Average 
Oai ly Attendance In 1962-63 

Net Current Expenditure per Pupil in Average 
Da I ly Attendance In 1942-43 



.634 

-.457 



Factor 6: DiirJnlshing Wea I th-Revenue 

Growth Index of Effective Buying Income per Capita 
from 1942 to 1962 -.947 

State Aid per Pupil in Average Oai«/ Attendance in 

1962-63 -.847 

Effective Buying Income per Capita in 1942 -.806 

Assessed or True Valuation per Pupil In Average 

Dal ly Attendance In 1962-63 -.708 

Amount Raised Locally per Pupil in Average Daily 
At^;endance In 1962-63 -.676 



Fa ctor 7 J Uneoual I zed Rural 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Skilled Craftsmen, other Skilled 
Workers, and Foremen -.796 

State Aid per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in 

1 ^ 2-43 -.632 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Farmers .496 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Service Workers ,437 

State Aid per Puoil in Average Daily Attendance in 

1962-63 -.333 

Percent that Amount Raised by Property Tax Is of 
Total Local Municipal or General Revenue .302 
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Factor 8: EQuallzatlon in Action 

Librarians per 1000 Pupils in Average Dally 
Attendance 

Growth Index of Effective Buying Income per 
Capita from 1952 to 1962 

Percent of Total Teaching Staff Holding Doctor's 
Degrees 

Teachers per 1000 Pupils in Average Dally 
Attendance 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Farmers 

Percent that Non-White Population is of Total 
Population 

Guidance Counselors per 1000 Pupils in Average 
Daily Attendance 



.645 

.607 

.522 

.413 

.405 

.389 

.383 



% 



; 



Factor 9: Low Staff 

Percent of Total Teaching Staff Holding only 
Bachelor's Degrees .802 

Percent that Degreed Teachers are of Total Teaching 
Staff .614 

Teachers per 1000 Pupils In Average Daily 
Attendance -.487 

Effective Buying income per Capita In 1962 -,40i* 

Effective Buying Income per Capita In 1952 -.390 

Number of Standing Committees -.323 



Factor 10: High Socio-Economic Status of Boar d 

Percent of School Board that are High School 
Graduates but not College Graduates 

Percent of School Board that are (follege Graduates 



.832 

.721 






o 

ERIC 
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Percent of Schsol Booir::i l*5enibers wjth Occupational 
Classification of Professional and T/'chnIcal 
Services .^82 

Growth Index cf Other Aid pjir Pupil In Average 
Dally Attendance from IS42 lo 19^2 “.357 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Skilled Craftsmen, otha* Ski lied 
Workers, and Foremen -.3^6 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Sales and Clerical Personnel -.332 



Factor 1 1 ; Medium Size City 

Specialists from Other Agencies per 1000 Pupils in 
Average Dally Attendance -.723 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Semi-Skilled Operatives and 
Unskilled Workers .709 

Degree to which School Board Meetings other than 
Closed Executive Sessions are Open to the Public .504 

Ratio of Utility Expenditures to Utility Revenue .441 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Skilled Craftsmen, other Skilled 
Workers, and Foremen .330 









Factor 12: Economic Decline 

Growth Index of Amount Raised Locally per In 

Average Dally Attendance from 19^2 to 

Growth Index of State Aid per Pupil in 
Daily Attendance from 1942 to 19^2 

Amount Raised Locally per Pupil In Averages OaHy 
Attendance In 1942-43 

Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Semi-Skilled Operatives and Un< 
ski I led Workers 



- oWi 

-.941 



.368 
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Factor 13 t Small Items Expenditure 



Growth Index of Library and Audio*Visau! Aids 

Expenditure per Pupil In Average Daily Attendance 
froi: 1942 to 1962 



Library and Audio-Visual Aids Expenditure per 
Pupil In Average Dally Attendance in 1942 



Percent of School Board fiembers with Occupational 
Classification of Service V^orkers 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Retired 



-•858 

-.793 

-.371 

-.314 



Factor 14: High Status Suburban Community 

Percent that White Collar Workers are of Total 



Factor 15: Middle Clj^ss. H^d^^e-Size City 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classif Icatlon'of Managers, Officials, and Business 
Owners (except Farmers) 



.787 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classifications of Professional and Technical 
Services 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Farmers 



-.472 

-.404 




Population 


.826 


♦I 


Percent that College Graduates are of Total 
Population 


.720 




Percent of School Board that are not High School 
Graduates 


-.397 


^ M 

Hm 


Effective Buying Income per COplta in 1962 


.358 




Percent that Non«White Population is of Total 
Population 


VO 

CM 

• 




Percent of School Board that are College Graduates 


.316 





■m 

m 




























iPercent that Olstrlct‘s f^y/ersae Teachers* Salary 
Is of Average Teachers* Salary for State 



Ratio of Utility Expenditures to Utility Revenue 



Percent of Total Teaching Staff Holding only 
Has ter *s Degrees 



Factor 16: Peculiar Situation 



Other Aid, Including Federal Funds, per Pupil In 
Average Dally Attendance in 1942-43 



Other Aid, Including Federal Fundj, per Pupil 
in Average Dally Attendance in 1962-63 



Average Number of Different Methods of Nomination 
for Election to School Board 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Retired 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Servic# Workers 



Percent of School Board Members with Occupational 
Classification of Skilled Craftsmen, other Skilled 
Workers and Foremen 
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.374 

.356 



.321 



.695 

-.508 

.482 

-.372 

.332 



.327 





















Coda 

FJSCAL RESPONSCBILITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS 

A Brief Inquiry on F»nancic»l and Other 
Factors Related to Fiscal Dependence 
and Independence 



This Is a questionnaire* ?t seeks answers that are matters of fact» 
but facts that are not available atiyv^^'tere except In the records 
of Individual school districts. 

Every effort has been fiMide to spare your time. Requested Is 
infoiTffatlon from your budget (for three separate years); on your 
enrollments (either ADA or AOh); and certain specifics about 
teaching staff and salaries. 

With data from other sources this Information will help determine 
whether there are any differences In the finance and staffing 
patterns of school districts that are fiscally Independent compared 
to those that are fiscally dependent* The first set of questions 
overleaf Is Intend^ to provide the basis for classifying your 
district os one or the other# 

When Information has been processed from the nearly 20 ^ districts 
asked to participate, a special report will be returned to you 
In appreciation for your assistance. 

Return to: 

institute of Administrative Research 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 



Name of School District 



Superintendent 



Name of Person Completing Form 



Title of Person Completing Form 

K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II ^2 

Piesse circle lowest and highest grade levels your district serves • 

please turn over 
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I. 



Please check the statements which best apply 



to your school district. 



A. The entire budget or tax levy is approved annually or regularly 
by public vote. 

B. The school board determines the budget (or tax levy) without 
public vote or approval of any other agency as follows: 

1. Entire budget,.^^ -- 

2, That part of budget below a legal tax limi t 

C. If you checked "B-2" above, what is the amount of tax limit 
below which the board is independent? 

Assesse d 

$ p er $1000 property valuation or 

Tru e 

(equalized) 



If there is a legal tax limit, the budget may exceed it if 
approved by: 

1, Public vote , 



2. Municipal government agency 

3. County agenc y 

4. State agenc y 

5. Other 



(p1ea:^3 specify) 

E. Approval of the entire budget is required by an agency other than 
the school board. 



If yes, kindly specify: Municipal, 

State 



County^ 
Other " 



(please specify) 



If yes, is it: line-by-line budget chec k by mejpr categories^ 

by budget total 



F. School board members are elected. 

If yes, kindly specify: 

1. non-partisan, separate electio n 

2. non-partisan, combined with other elections 

3. partisan, separate electio n 

4* partisan, combined with other election s 

G. School board members are appointe d 



If yes, kindly specify: 

1, appointed by municipal agency or officiaHs) 

2, appointed by county agency or judg e 

3, appointed by state agency or official (s) 

4, other^ — 

(please spec i f y) 

please go on 



/ 
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H. A state audit 1$ mandated. 



if yes, please specify: 

1, by city office or agency_ 



by county office or agency^ 

3. by state office or agencyj^ 

4. by public or certified public accountant^ 
other 



(please specify) 

Please indicate the following financial information 


to the nearest 


dPilar for the years requested. 

A* Total School Budget for all purposes. 


1962-63 

$ 


1952-53 

$ 


1942-43 
$ 


B. 


How much of the above was for: 
I. Teachers' salaries 


$ 









Zl Transportation 


$ 




$ 




Debt service 


$ - ^ 


$ 


$ 




4* Capital outlay 


^ 


n-1 rmiM-- 







5. Food services 


$ - 


$ 






6, ?tet!rement and Social Security 


$ _ 


? 


$ 




7. library books 


$ - - 


$ 


$ 




1 

8. Audio-Visual aids 


s 





$ '■ « 


C. 


Amount of Total School Budget 


1962-63 


1952-53 


1942-43 




I. Raised locally (school district, 
city, town, township or county) 


$ 


$. 


$ - 




2. From state sources (not Including 
federal funds disbursed through 
state) 


$ 


$ - - 


$ 




3. From any other sources 
(including federal funds) 


$ 


$ 


$ 



please go on 
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D« What was the local property tax rote for schools In I962“63? 
$ per $1000 Assessed 

or 

True 

(equalized) 



E. Please check if there Is a local (city) sales or income 
(wage) tax levy^ 



If so, what percentage of this went for schools in 1962«63? 

- -% 



What percentage of this went or other iocal purposes in 19S2-63? 

% 



ill. For these years 

kindly Indicate your 



1962-63 1952-53 1942-43 



'Average Daily Attendance 
OR 

Average Daily Membership 



IV, Please give the following information on school district salaries 
and arnployees 



1 2 

A, Total number of fulltime certificated teachers employed by 



your district for 1962-63*, 



Vindly count a person teaching fractional time fractionally. 



^A teache* is defined as a homeroom^ subject, or special 
subject (art, physical education, music, arts, etc.) 

person in instruction. Not library, guidance, administrative 
or supervisory personnel. 



B, What was the date of adoption of your current salary schedule 
for teachers . . . 



1, What salary Is Indicated on the initial 
step for beginning teachers? 



A 



2 . 



What salary Is Indicated on the highest step 
for experienced teachers with maximum preparation^^ 



3, What salary Is Indicated on the highest step 

for experienced teachers with minimum preparation$_ 



4, 



What salary is Indicated for a teacher with 
five years of training (master's decree or 
equivalent) on the tenth step? 



A 



C. please indicate the numbers of teachers currently employed 
with 1. Bachelor's degre e . , 

2. Master's degree^^^ 



3* Doctor's degree^ 



please turn over 






‘1 
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D* Please Indicate the number of guidance counselors currently 
(1963*64) employed. 



Eo Please Indicate the number of librarians currently (1963*64) 
employed by your tuhool district. 

Fc Some school districts obtain services gratis from other 
agencies. Please Indicate the equIvaU’nt number of such 
fulltime' certificated personnel (such an physicians, dentists, 
nurses, psychlatrlstsy supplied your district in 1962-63 
by other agencies. -- 



*Klndly count persons working fra-'tional time fractionally. 



6« Pl«<ase Indicate the number of fulltime , salaried secretarial 
and clerical personnel currently (1963*'6l^) en^loyed In your 
district. — 



J. 



I 



Kindly count persons working fractional time fractionally. 



H. Please Indicate the total number of currently {1963* 
operational school buildings In your district.J 



A. How many. If any^ of these are on double sessions?. 

If your district operated an adult education program in 
1963-64, kindly gl ve the total number enrolled. 



K. If your district operates a summer school program, kindly give 
the total number currently enrolled. (If not possible, please 
give last summer's figure. 

Thank you 

tfmmammmrntmam mmmmm 



Please close and turn to back 
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CHAPTER 1 



A CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR RELATING 
FISCAL STATUS TO CHANGE IN 
SIX LARGE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Introduction 

I 

The second phase of the study provided for "the development of a more 
detailed research design to probe more intensively into the fiscal and adminis- 
trative operations of twenty large city school districts, based partly on the 
results of the first phase of the study and on a further identification of problems 
peculiar to large cities.”^ 

Part II of this report presents the research design and initial findings 

based on a pilot test in six cities. 

The statistical analysis carried out in connection with the first phase 

of the study yielded results for large city school districts which were inconsist- 

2 

ent with the findings of districts that fell into the smaller size categories. 

Below the level of size represented by 50,000 pupils, the condition 

of fiscal dependence finds the average district of each group operating a less 

adequately financed program than any other type of district, whether it be a 

fiscally Independent, public vote or tax limit district.. However, among the very 

largest districts (those with 100,000 pupils or more), the value of fiscal 

independence for the school board is questionable, since the seven fiscally 

independent districts in this largest group show a mean net current expenditure 

of $401 per pupil compared to $432 per pupil for the ten districts of the 

3 

dependent groups. 
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It has been known for many years that extreme school district size has 

a deleterious effect on the adequacy of the educational programs and on returns 

for money spent. The complexities of giant operation appear to be such that 

staff communication, public expectancy, and unit variability within the school 

systems are seriously hampered. For the last three decades a number of studies 

have attempted to assess the influence of bigness upon policy-making and 

4 5 6 7 



educational costs. Studies by Ebey, Cillie, Westby, Hicks and Leggett and 

8 

Vincent have all dealt with the lack of adaptability of big city shcool systems 
and the costs inherent in their situation. 

The fiscal, position of the big city in its attempt to support education 
is related to a complex variety of influences related to the distribution of 
political power, ethnic composition of the pupil population, voter attitudes to 
the schools, pressure from civil rights and community groups, strength of 



teachers* union as well as fiscal status. 

The traditional dichotomy of fiscal independence/dependence breaks 
down in explaining spending patterns in the big cities. In examining the data 
available in response to the Vincent questionnaire, we wondered why the 
dependent districts spent more than their independent counterparts. We attempted 
to develop complementary information on specific districts with the following 
results ; 

1. The City of New York school district is fiscally dependent upon 

the municipal government, yet it has spent more on education 

than any district and its expenditures have risen phenomenally 

9 

in the last ten years, reaching $960.38 per pupil in 1965-66. 

The sharp increase in school spending appeared to result from 
. the mayor *s commitment to school spending resulting from well placed 
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pressure from the civil rights groups and the teachers** union 

with effective support from several community groups. The 

beneficiary of the increased spending was primarily the staff in the 

form of higher salaries, shortened teaching assignments and increased 

fringe benefits. Though fiscally dependent, the board enjoyed 

considerable budgetary freedom through an informal agreement 

providing lump-sum appropriations by the city to the school 
10 

board . 

2. In Philadelphia, the board had been legally fiscally, independent of 
city government until 1963. However, the school board was fiscally 
dependent upon the state legislature because it had no tax leeway. 

In order to raise the limit, the school board had to look for 
political support from the Philadelphia legislative delegation which 
was controlled by the Democratic and Republican party leadership. 

The business manager of the school system, who had a working 
arrangement with party leaders, pursued a conservative fiscal 
policy in return for their support and succeeded in limiting school 
expenditures . In this case ’’fiscal independence” led to a closed 
system of school -policy-making vrifeh the board heavily dependent 
financially upon party leaders. 

Since 1966, the Philadelphia Board has been fiscally dependent 

upon the city with the mayor appointing school board members. The 

board has been able to obtain increased financing because, under a 

strong chairman the board has established an independent base of power 

through support from the business community and by encouraging 

11 

greater community concern for school problems. 
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In St. Louis, the school board is fiscally independent of both 
city and state government, receiving its taxing power directly 
from the voterr Yet the board has been forced to pursue a 
conservative spending policy because it is dependent upon voters 
who are largely indifferent to school heeds: The board has not 



been willing or able to develop a strong base of community 



support which it can count upon to press for increased school 
12 

financing. 



These three examples illustrate the complexity of the problem of big 
city school financing that had been oversimplified in the fiscal independence/ 
dependence dichotomy. Further, because our findings in Kew York City tended 
to validate that bigness, itself, was a critical variable in school adapta- 
bility, we sought to develop a model that would consider the overall problem 
of bigness in its relation to adaptability as well as provide insights on the 
impact of fiscal status on financing and also on the distribution of power 



within the system. 



We saw the function of .the model as a conceptual framework which 
would direct our investigation to the most significant variables in school 
district operations. In defining it as broadly as possible, we sought to 
include all significant influences on school district operations though we 
recognized that it could not be tested statistically nor could it now be made 
fully operational. We then, sought to test the model by field research in each of 
six cities, three of which have been and are legally independent, two of which 
have been and are now dependent and onp which, was in transition from independence 



to dependence. 
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Choice of Innovation as an Output in a Conceptual Model 

The development of a model that might provide a basis for evaluating 
fiscal and administrative operations of a school system required that we 
define an appropriate output that could be explained in terms of administrative 
and fiscal inputs. 

In many studies 5 the emphasis has been bn outputs related to student 
achievements. Test i.esults provide a quantitative measurement and they have 
been used rather extensively. Because the test’s given in school districts 
are not comparable, the evaluation is necessarily confined to the individual 
district. Tiiis reduces the possibility for comparative analysis. Further, 
the heavily weighted influence of socio-economic factors limit the usefulness 
of this measure in comparing and evaluating fiscal and administrative operations. 

Some studies, including this one to a limited extent, suggest that 
standards of "good" educational policy are often based on assumptions that 
"more is better." For example, many sources evaluate school systems in terms 
of ratios of special personnel to the number of teachers or students and 
teachers to students. School systems are thus compared and those with the 
highest ratios are assumed to be superior.. Still others use per capita expendi- 
ture, teachers' salaries and class size as a basis for measuring effectiveness 
construing these inputs as outputs and designating systems accordingly. This 
approach may be effective in larger statistical analyses, but they fall to 
explain why these differences exist and the efficiency with which school 
resources are allocated. 

We determined to try an alternative approach that would measure out- 
put at the margin, in terms of the innovation in a school district. This measure 
of output has the advantage of reflecting not only financial inputs, but the 
effectiveness of administration and the community and political pressures that 







are brought to bear on the school board. The measure assumes that adaptability 
of a school district is its most important characteristic. This assumption is 
justified on the grounds that the most critical issue facing large city school 
districts is their ability to adapt their organizations, administrations and 
programs to the changing socio-economic characteristics of their pupil popu- 
lations. Thus large city school districts must adapt to the problems of big- 
ness (through decentralization) , large bureaucracies (through delegation of 
power to district superintendents) , depersonalization (through variegated 
programs), de facto segregation (through bussing, pairing, educational parks, 
specialized schools and school reorganization) and growing numbers of disad- 
vantaged children (through compensatory programs, pre-kindergarten and new 
urograms.) Whether these programs provide meaningful solutions is of less 
significance to this study than the fact that some attempt is made to face up 
to the problems. 

The disadvantage of using innovation as an output is the measurement 
problem. How can a comparative measure be developed and expressed in quanti- 
tative terms? The following suggestions are preliminary and tentative and no 
attempt has been made for such quantification in this study. They are offered 
in the hope future research will be able to refine them more precisely than 
we have been able to do in this limited study of six school districts. 




Innovation 

Innovation is defined as the successful introduction to an applied 
situation of means or ends that are new to that situation. The adaptability 
of a school district may be evaluated in terms of its receptivity to innovation 
and the ability to diffuse change throughout the system. 










Innovation, so broadly defined, is always present in some degree in 
all school systems no matter how receptive or unreceptive they may be to change. 
But not all innovation is meaningful, and much of what may be of significance 
is so limited in application that it is unique rather than characteristic of 

the system. 

Thus, it is necessary to establish qualitative criteria for evaluation 
of innovation in the system. We have done so by specifying three major problems 
of large city school systems and examining the changes that have occurred in 
attempts to deal with these problems. The major problems were identified as 
follows : 

1. Change in socio-economic characteristics of the pupil population 
of large city systems with growing numbers of children from low- 
income families with low academic performance replacing middle 
income children who have migrated to suburban systems. 

2. Administrative problems relating to school district size, namely 
the increasing centralization of power in the hands of central 
bureaucracies . 

3. Obstacles to integration inherent in the traditional **8—4 and 
«» 6 - 3 - 3 ” grade groupings between elementary and secondary schools 

and the neighborhood school concept. 

These three problem areas have been identified in all of the school 
districts studied as areas of community concern. Innovation, as an output, has 
been classified, therefore, into three categories J 

1. Program innovation for the disadvantaged, especially compensatory 

education programs. 

2. Administrative reorganization, that is, the redistribution of 
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power within the school bureaucracy. 

3. School reorganization, that is, the redistribution of grades 
among elementary, middle and high schools. 

Most large city school systems have considered or adopted programs 
with the same or similar objectives in each of these three areas. They may be 
ranked on the basis of leadership (the date the program was adopted as board 
policy), receptivity (how long it took to reach a policy decision after the 
proposal was first made) and implementation (the extent to which the program 

has been implemented after a given period of time.) 

Considerable experimentation with a statistical device is necessary 
in order to obtain a single ranking on the basis of innovativeness after the 



data have been collected. It may be that all large city districts can be 
ordered; at the very least the districts can be classified into a number of 
discrete categories. 



Inputs 

Three categories of factors are believed to be related to innovation, 
administrative organization of a school district; extent of participation in 
school policy-making; and allocation of financial resources. 

The primary determinants of a high order of inventiveness requires an 
environment which encourages and is supportive of change. It also requires an 
administrative structure that is adaptable and able to adjust its operations to 
new objectives and new methods. Organization specialists have concluded that 
an organic structure in which authority resides in expertise rather than hierar- 
chical position is more flexible and therefore inclined to innovation. Some 
experts have indicated the importance of power equalized participative 
management as a means of overcoming resistance to change. Therefore, we hypothe 
sized that innovation is related to the following factors: bureaucratization 
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measur6d in tcnns of the relative Importance of administration to instruction, 
internalization measured in terms of the openness of the adminiatration to 
outsiders; decentralization measured by the power distribution between central 
headquarters administration and administration in the schools; and leadership 
measured by the power of the superintendent in administering the school system. 

We also hypothesized that school systems tend to stay at rest unless 
external forces upset the equilibrium. Although change could occur from within 
the system if change mechanisms could be institutionalized, we believe that 
most pressures for change are exogenous to the system, originating in the 
community in which the system functions. Thus, the nature and extent of partici- 
pation was considered a separate input. 

Finally, we believed that change was more likely to result if new 

financial resources were made available to implement change. Existing funds 
have been shown to be committed to a given pattern of organization and con- 
struction, mandated by existing institutional arrangements. Although funds 
could be shifted within a system, past studies of budget-making procedures 





suggest that funds, once committed, are difficult to shift. Change could be 
facilitated more easily with new funds that could be allocated to new programs 
and patterns of administration. 

The classification of inputs within these three categories are de- 
scribed in the following chapters . 



Selection of the Six Cities 



Thus pilot studies of six large city school systems were undertaken. 



using a conceptual framework assuming that innovation was a valid measure by 
which big city school systems could be evaluated. Innovation was believed to 
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be related to administrative organization, nature and extent of participation 
and school financing. 

The six pilot cities were not selected at random. New York City was 
chosen because (1) it is the largest of the cities, (2) it spends more for 
schools than any other big city district and (3) though fiscally dependent, the 
school system operates with maximum budgetary flexibility. Chicago, the second 
largest of the city school districts was chosen as an independent system that 
came closest in size to New York. Detroit and St. Louis were both chosen as 
Independent systems because they operate under elected school boards and have 
tax leeway subject to public vote. Baltimore was selected as the dependent 
counterpart to St. Louis because of its location as a “border” city. Philadelphia 
was selected as a dependent counterpart to Detroit because it was approximately 
the same relative size. It was also chosen because of its recent , change in 
fiscal status from an independent to a dependent system. 
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CHAPTER ’ 



INNOVATION AND ADAPTATION TO CHANGING* SCHOOL NEEDS 



The results of the study support Austin Swanson *s finding that 

*'large systems appear to have an absolute rigidity that defies the forces 

1 

which are so important in shaping the operations of small systems." How 
paradoxical it is that those very school systems which face far-reaching 
changes in their communities and clientele are least adaptive and, in fact, 
resistant to meaningful innovation. Outputs of the six cities were almost 
non-existent in terms of tangible effective innovations with widespread 
and relevant impact on the system. 



reorganization and a greater response to compensatory education needs earlier 
than the other cities. Philadelphia's recent upheaval in administrative 
personnel suggests broad changes in its approach 'to the role of public ed- 
ucation. Both Detroit and Philadelphia have also taken particular advantage 
of federal aid programs. The Detroit picture is more one of a gradual and 
continuous change, while Philadelphia represents a recent radical change that 
is currently in a transitional phase with tremendous implications for ad- 
justments within the next five years. 

St. Louis and Chicago appear to be the cities with the least 
innovation in any of the areas outlined for study. Baltimore indicated very 
minor adjustments in organization. An early pre-school program (prior to fed( 
aid), which was abandoned several years later, was reinstated on a very small 







Detroit and Philadelphia showed a slight edge with more administrative 



scale 



New York City was the most difficult to analyze, because many programs 



were announced and never implemented; others are instituted on a small scale 
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cxperiinentally and then abandoned. Our conclusion was that New York had 

adopted several compensatory education programs, e.g., special service schools 

and corrective reading programs. However, their overall impact has been 

limited. No administrative reorganisation of significance has been implemented 

in New York City although regular announcements are made regarding the 

2 

strengthening of district superintentents’ offices. School reorganization 
has beven adopted (namely the four year high school and flexible intermediate 
school) but it is also slow in being implemented. It is interesting that 
often the other cities will imitate and model programs after what they interpret 
as innovative in New York City, although Nevj York City may abandon the same 
experiment as unsuccessful. This tends to give the impression tnat New York 
City is the most innovative district when' it is not. 

Identifying Innovation in the Sj.x Pilot Cities 

Innovation was identified in three broad categories: (1) program 

innovation for the disadvantaged, (2) administrative reorganization and (3) 
school reorganization. These three categories not only indicated response 
to the pressing problems of big city systems; they also covered the 
broadest possible range of fundamental institutional changes in the school 
system. 

No judgment was made regarding the effectiveness of particular 
innovations except to evaluate their pervasiveness throughout the system. 

Claims of. new programs were checked to ascertain whether they were implemented 
and the extent of implementation throughout the system, often these changes 
were more nominal than actual. On occasion ahnouncements were made, and 
rescinded months later. The determination of dates of origin and implemen- 
tation were based on data collected from field surveys, the press, and budget 
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documents. The school system staff in each city provided information of the 
extent of implementation. In each city top administrative staff were asl^ed 
to provide judgments regarding major innovations in the system. This served 
as a. cross check on other listings. Innovations were reveiwed for a fifteen 

year period with emphasis on the decade 1954—64. 

Within the "program innovation" category , it was necessary |io refine 
further the classifications. From initial surveys it was determined th^t 
several kinds of - compensatory education programs were most likely to be 
developed: pre-school plans, after-school clinics, summer school programs, 

special reading programs, special schools, and in-service training. Whether 
the programs were adopted before or after federal aid was extremely significant. 
Those systems which responded to the needs of compensatory education prior 
to federal aid were considered to be more innovative and those which utilized 
federal aid most advantageous ly were considered more flexible. 

Administrative reorganization required distinguishing changes in 
circulation of leadership from intrinsic institutional change. Shifts in 
power from the central bureaucracy to other participants was considered the 
most relevant kind of administrative innovation. Changes in recruitment 
policy for school administrators to attract professional administrators 
outside the field of education would also be very relevant. Internal reor- 
ganization or adjustments in staffing would be another aspect of admins trative 
reorganization . 

School reorganization included any change in basic school, structure, 
that is, reorganizing along a 4-4-4 pattern, the creation of special cate- 
gories of schools, and the adoption of new school situations, e.g., ungraded 

classes . 
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Independent Studies of the School System 

During the period 1954-1964, several of the cities had major inde- 
pendent studies of their school system which included recommendations for 
3 

change. The sponsorship, participation and responsiveness to the reports 
is suggestive in itself. 

4 

New York City is perhaps the most studied city of all. It was also 
the city that announced acceptance of change most often~and rescinded those 
plans most regularly. Few of the major recommendations for fundamental 
changes have ever been implemented widely although they are repeated in each 
new study. 

The studies of New York City*a schools fall into. three broad 
categories. The first includes studies initiated by the board and carried 
out by staff committees, sometimes involving outside resource personnel. 

They are in response to specific pressures, e.g., civil rights demands ^ 
school boycotts, and usually result in a board policy statement. The 
recommendations are implemented on a pilot basis initially and then either, 
abandoned or not expanded. A second category of studies originate as part 
of a larger study of city finances or governmental organization and these 
ysy^IIy lead to recommendations for fiscal or administrative reorganization. 
The major result of a series of these studies has been the lump-sum budgetary 
power extended to the board by the city in 1963. Studies recommending 
administrative reorganization within the board have been largely ignored. No 
overall independent study of the school system and the quality of its edu- 
cational programs has ever been attempted. Nor has the board ever encouraged 
the foraation of a prestigious broad based citizens’ committee to prepare 
an overall appraisal of school problems . 
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St, Louis was the most unstudied; its board and staff preferring 
to develop new approaches from within the system. A study by a board member 
led to the establishment of the "track" system in the city’s high schools in 



1957, A citizens’ advisory committee met and reported in 1963 and the board 

5 

responded to some of its recommendations. Staff studies led to the present 



integration policy, adopted in 1964, which, though it emphasizes the neighbor- 
hood schools, provides bussing from core schools to reduce overcrowding. A 
1964 study. by a community group has been largely ignored by the board. A 
recent study on poor academic achievement bj^ the Chamber of Commerce has led 
to the establishment of a board committee to study the problem. The board 
in St. Louis has neither encouraged nor sponsored independent researchers or 



community groups. 

The Detroit board, in contrast, has encouraged the formation of com- 
munity groups and has used their findings to accomplish change. In 1957, the 
board appointed a city-wide committee and eight regional citizens advisory 
committees v/ere given full autonomy, established their own objectives, methods 
and procedures; independent consultants v/ere retained and the school staff was 
made available to provide facilities, service and information. Broad and 



specific recommendations were made on curriculum, personnel, community rela- 

6 

tions, plant and finance. Many of the report recommendations have been im- 



plemented. Detroit continues to use citizens advisory committees to adjust 



the system gradually, but consistently. The committee reports continue to 
be referred to as an overall plan for change. 

In Baltimore, the attempt to leplicate Detroit's use of citizens 
committees as change agents was a resounding failure. The report of its 
citizens’ committee was more narrowly conceived, yet it was largely ignored 
by the leadership in the school system. The project jnd the recommendations 
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•were abandoned. 

Independent studies of the Philadelphia school system were begun in 
1962 after election of a new board chairman. A Special Committee on Nondis- 
crimination was appointed as a result of presentations from school and community . 
leaders at the fall, 1962 budget hearings pointing to overcrowding and lack 
of facilities in the schools, especially those in Negro neighborhoods. The 
committee, which included board members and community representatives, was 
charged to develop recommendations to foster integration. Shortly thereafter, 
the board retained William R. Odell of Stanford University to serve as director 
of an educational survey of the Philadelphia school system. The director had 
full freedom to select his staff except that none could be hired from the 
Philadelphia area. His survey was comprehensive and included a broad set of 
recommendations, many of which reinforced recommendations of the citizens’ 
committee. 

Both rep 'its were submitted formally ir .'964 and many of their recom- 

8 

mendations were adopted wnlle the studies were. .Mi process. 

Subsequently, when a new board was appointed in i965, its chairman 

formed a number of ad hoc task forces to review the above studies and others 

9 

and provide recommendations for the new board. The reco", endations of the 
task force studies and the preceding studies have been used by the new board 
as a basis for sweeping changes in the school system, particularly in admin 1,' tcive 
organization and fiscal management. The board has continued to use the task force 
approach, for effecting changes in the system. 

By contrast, in Chicago the Havighurst report was largely ignored. 

In fact, the battle over initiation of the study is indicative of the closed 




character of policy making in Chicago’s schools. The board of education 
authorized a school survey in November* 1961 and appointed a three-man survey 
committee. After more than a year of discussion over the scope of the survey 
and who would be its director, the survey committee selected Robert J. Jfavighurst 
on April 14, 1963 to direct the survey. His appointment was announced on 
April 22, but on May 23, the superintendent objected on the grounds that he had 
not been consulted on the design of the survey nor the choice of director. On 
May 28, the board suggested a compromise committee of three with Mr. Havighurst 
as chairman and including the superintendent and a third person to be selected 
by the other two members. The survey, begun in 1962, was to be conducted by 
the survey staff, outside consultants and staff committees. Subsequently, 
the staff committees pursued their work independently and the final report 
was written by the director and the independent consultants. During the, 
course of the work, the superintendent attended only one brief meeting to 
discuss procedures for the final preparation of the report. Although he re- 
ceived it, he did not comment on the final report. It was therefore issued 
as a report by the survey director. It is clear that the superintendent ob- 
jected to the survey as it was defined and would not permit his name to be 
associated with the final report. That its recommendations were largely ig- 
nored reflects the superintendent’s objection and the support he was able to 

10 

obtain from a split board. 

Independent studies of the school system were used positively in 
Detroit and Philadelphia to effect change. A similar approach failed in 
Baltimore. In Chicago, the survey was ignored. New York failed to implement 
recommendations of Independent studies. 

In St. Louis such studies have not been encouraged. A clear 
relationship exists between innovation in the cities and their attitudes 
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towards the use of independent and community-based studies as a basis for 
effecting change.. The studies, in themselves, are not causative; rather they 
are a result and- reflection of community-board-staff distribution in power 
within the school system. This will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

Programs for the Disadvantaged 

It is astounding that so little was done in the form of compensatory 
education in large cities prior to federal aid programs. Population changes 
reported in the 1950 and 1960 census, as well as school district data, sjiould 
have stimulated responses to changing circumstances and a changing school 
clientele. The few programs which were adopted were minimal, affecting few 
schools and a limited number of school children. Compensatory education for 
these puirposes was* defined in six major categories for research purposes: 
"Great Cities" projects, reading improvement programs, in-service teacher 
training, pre^kindergarten, summer school programs, and vocational programs. 
Other miscellaneous specialized efforts were also reviewed. 

The Great-Cities Projects began in 1957, when school superintendents 
and board of education members of the 14 largest school systems met to study 
problems of education in urban areas and the preparation of the urban student 
for the world of work. Their central hypothesis was that the problems of 
children with limited backgrounds could be solved by the development of 
educational programs adapted to their special needs; modifying school organi- 
zational patterns ; proper selection and utilization of personnel* instructional 
materials and' equipment ; and the involvement of parents and the community in 

the educational programs. Very little that is tangible resulted from these 
11 

programs. 

Detroit was the first to set up a Great Cities Project in three 
schools in 1959. The programs in these schools included: in-service teacher 
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trainings organizational and curricular modifications such as team teaching, 

non-graded primary, block programming in junior high schools, individualized 

reading programs, nominal increase in school staff, more appropriate materials, 

tuition free summer, elementary and nursery school, school libraries kept 

open, cooperation with and utilization of facilities of the public and private 

agencies, attempts' to involve parents in their own schools. In 1960 the 

12 

program was expanded to include seven schools. 

Chicago began its Great Cities Project in 1961 involving children in 

26 classes in 11 schools. The program concentrated on preventing school 

drop-outs by working with over-age and culturally deprived elementary school 
13 

children. 

Philadelphia’s Great Cities Project began in 1960 in six elementary 

and one junior high school. It was patterned on the Detroit project and 

14 

emphasized family and neighborhood involvement. 

Summer school programs in the elementary schools were begun in 

Chicago in 1960 in three schools; in 1963 the program was expanded to ten 
15 

schools. New York City did not start its elementary school summer program 
16 

until 1964. 

Baltimore had a reading program in fourteen elementary schools in 
1960. In 1963 Chicago had special reading programs in grades one to tnree 
in two hundred schools but almost no follow-up in the upper grade levels. 

New York’s corrective reading program which boasted special teachers in 285 
of the 600 elementary schools actually did not a£r\dce an appreciable 

X9 

percentage of the' children in each of the schools classified as in need. 

Aside from the "Great Cities" program none of the cities had any 
special in-service teacher training programs beyond what amounted to a single 
school e'xperiment in Detroit until 1964. Detroit and Philadelphia developed 
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more extensive programs under federal aid formulas in 1965*66 « 

Prior to federal aid Detroit had three schools with pre-kindergarten 

in 1959 and expanded the program to seven schools in 1960. Baltimore, had 

a widely publicized program from 1943*1958 which was abandoned for lack of 

funds in 1958. In 1962 Baltimore opened two centers for 60 children and 

later expanded them to 120 children under a Ford Foundation grant. The 

program was referred to as the Early Admissions Program, designed to help 

four and five year olds from depressed areas. The superintendent in Baltimore 

Indicated that the EAP program had little impact and was more fanfare than 

anything else- Philadelphia started an experiment in 1963 for 60 pupils 

with Ford Foundation funding; in 1964 supplementing Ford Foundation money 

with its own, the program was extended to include 160 pupils. New York City, 

in 1963. had 33 schools with pre-kindergarten classes which was further 

21 

expanded with the Implementation cf Project Headstart. 

The use of school volunteers started as a pilot project in 1956 in 

New York City. By 1963, there were only 20 schools involved and by 1966 only 

1,000 volunteers worked directly through the school system. By contrast, 

Detroit, which started its program in 1964, had 2.000 volunteers in 137 

schools in 1965, and by 1966 had over 3,000 volunteers. Philadelphia began 

in 1963 and by 1966 had 1,100 volunteers in 57 schools servicing 6,000 children 

under the program. Baltimore and St. Louis have dabbled insignificantly with ...ic 
22 

program. 

Special programs for vocational training have been given most attention 
in Detroit which has had a job upgrading program since 1949. In 1962, a Project 
on Preparing Pupils for the World of Work was begun. This program consisted of 
-early identification of potential drop-outs and development of special curricula 
to prepare these pupils for the work world. In 1962, 20 new vocational programs 
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were introduced with some on each. school level. 

Philadelphia has had a work experience program since 1944. In 1964 
the program involved 1,200' students in 15 high schools. ’In 1961, Chicago 
instituted an Urban Youth Program in five high schools which encouraged drop- 
outs aged 16-21 to return to school. By 1964 they had reached 5% of the 
school drop-outs. New York has had a variety of programs similar to those in 

the other cities, such as work study programs. Operation Return, etc., but 

24 

they are all limited in scope. Baltimore and St. Louis school systems seem to 
have almost ignored this" area' of: compensatory education. 

The innovation in the schools which can be attributed to federal aid 
will be discussed later. 
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Reorganization of Administrative Structure 

The innovation output, reorganization of administrative structure, 

was outlined in four areas of relevant concern; central administration 

reorganization, decentralization, changes in recruitment procedures for 

administrative personnel, and reorganization of financial, budgeting and/or 

planning procedures. Detroit and Philadelphia were the most innovative 

cities in restructuring their admins it rative organizations. 

Starting in 1956, Detroit divided the city into nine regions with 

field executives appointed to oversee each region, In 1958, the citizens* 

committee recommended that the regions be adjusted to include a representative 

sample of the school population in each region. The recommendation was acted 

upon by the superintendent in 1964 cutting the city into pie-shaped districts 

guaranteeing that each slice (district) would include inner city and middle 
25 

class schools. 
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In 1967, the field executive’s title was changed to regional super- 
intendent. Their salaries were increased and they were provided additional 
s.taff. The superintendent in Detroit indicated that further budgeting and 
personnel powers would be provided to the regional superintendents in the 
near future. In 1966, the post of community agent was established. The 
agent is not selected from the teaching staff, but has a social work back- 
ground. Although they work with principals, agents are responsible to the 
community relations division. Their task is defined as cementing the school- 

community partnership concept, consistent vzith Detroit’s policy of encouraging 

26 

community participation. 

In 1967, the new superintendent in Detroit changed all titles of his 

central staff to effect the newly adopted policy of annual review of new 

appointees. Prior to this, all administrative appointments, although not 

legally carrying tenure, were considered permanent. No administrator had 

ever been reviewed before nor had anyone been removed from office. The 

appointment cf an assistant superintendent (apparently the second most 

important person in the Detroit system) with a non-education background in 

1960 was a major change in recruitment of administrative staff. The appointee 

was vzell knom to the community as executive director of a civil rights group 

27 

and an active participant in various prestigious civic committees. 

Detroit has not moved significantly in the area of adjustments in 
its financial or budgetary management. In contrast, Philadelphia's extensive 
reorganization has been in this area. The Philadelphia school district, 
under its new board and superintendent, has drastically cnangea its budgeting 
and accounting systems to a "planning, programming budgeting" type of analysis 
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The new finance director was a member of a public accounting firm's task force staff 

which originally recommended the changes. His background is in accounting > 

not education. The top level staff of the finance division has been completely 
28 

changed . 

Recruitment procedures for top level staff at headquarters has been 

directed toward bringing in people of diverse backgrounds, ignoring educational 

training as the criteria for hiring. The superintendent is recruiting all 

over the country for appointment of pri-ncipals. In 1964, a personnel 

department was established and examination for junior and senior high school 

29 

principals was adopted. 

Earlier, reorganizations in 1962, 1963, and 1964 had established 

the superintendent as executive officer, and directors of 17 special divisions 

30 

were established. 

Although decentralization has been talked about in Philadelphia since 

the Odell report in 1962, no action has as yet been taken in that area. 

The new superintendent, however, has been advocating decentralization as the 
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next large area of concern for his administration. 

New York City, Chicago, and St. Louis had decentralized districts 
prior to 1954. Both New York and Chicago increased the number of districts 
during the period of analysis. In 1967, New York City gave additional powers 
to district superintendents in budgeting and personnel. Their staffs wer'e 
also increased. St. Louis did not make any changes in the dis trie ts . during 
the period of study. 

jt 

Baltimore divided the city into geographic areas for the elementary 

divisions in 1954, but nothing has been done since then. It is notable 

32 

that Baltimore's area directors are located at headquarters. 



In the discussion in Chapter 4 there is a summary analysis of 

comparative- decentralization in the six cities which indicates that Detroit’s 

local superintendents are the strongest. More important is the fact that 

all six of the cities have highly centralized administrative' structures and 

suffer from a headquarters syndrome. Traveling from one headquarters building 

to another in the larger districts impresses one with the remoteness of 

central staff from local schools, communities and needs. 

Baltimore and New York City are seriously studying program budgeting, 

and St. Louis has it under discussion. OtheCT'jise, no changes in financial 
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management or budgeting organization were reported. 



School Reorganization 

Little has been done in any of the cities to reorganize the schools, 

except that in 1964, New York adopted a policy for a four-year comprehensive 

high school and a flexible middle school. By 1967, 134 elementary schools, 

or 22% terminated at the fifth grade or lower. Forty six of the intermediate 
’ ■ 34 

schools, or 33%, did not go beyond the eighth grade. 

The comprehensiveness of the high school has not been clearly defined 

or outlined, but all high schools have some ninth grade students, with 1/3 

of the system’s ninth grade students attending high schools. 

Philadelphia has a six-year building program (1967-72) which is 

geared tovjard a 7-4-4 pattern of grade organization. (They aim for two 

years of pre-kindergarten, one of kindergarten.) The four-year high school 

is referred to as ’comprehensive’ but no particular budgeting or programming 

has been developed to indicate how the four-year comprehensive high school 

will differ from the three-year high school, except for the addition of 

the ninth grade. This building program is expected to completely reorganize 

35 

the system by 1975. 




A comprehsnslve high school plan which would Include academic and 

vocational programs under one roof was adopted as policy by the New York City 

board In 1965 only to be rescinded by Its superintendent In 1967 as unworkable. 

St. Louis Is now considering offering academic work at its regular high 

schools and transferring Its students to existing vocational schools for 

36 

technical training one day a week. 

Although there Is discussion almost everywhere of educational parks. 

It Is In the early stages of planning only in New York and Philadelphia. 

New York has plans for educational parks in two areas, as pilot experimental 

projects. (Adopted In board of education budget, September 29, 1965.) 

Philadelphia Is planning a study for three proposed parks; administrators 
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interviewed conceded that there would probably be no parks built. 

Other Areas of Innovation 

In 1964, New York established four sets of paired elementary schools 
as the first step In what was projected as a long-range program. No additional 
pairings were attempted and the board of education has Indicated that none 
are planned for the future. Detroit had one set of paired schools. No other 
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school system studied had any pairing or other version of the Princeton Plan. 

Overcrowding generally has been more acute In the ghetto areas of 
core cities* Chicago and St. Louis built schools Inside the ghettos to 
relieve the crowding, but these buildings were placed In areas which precluded 
any natural Integration. Philadelphia, In Its building program, appears to 
be placing more emphasis on reorganization and the elimination of obsolescence 
than on Immediate relief for overcrowding. St. Louis has been bussing Negro 

children to white areas since 1964 In order to relieve overcrowding. Baltimore 
has done the same since 1963. New York has had Its Open Enrollment and Free 
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Choice Programs for children in segregated schools » and some zoning and bussing 



is done to relieve crowding. Detroit adopted a policy on overcrowding in 1961, 
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but little, if any, inq> lamentation is visible. 



All of the cities, except Baltimore, have done some experimenting with 
special schools. Chicago had a High Transiency Frogtam in 1955 in which a 
little over 10% of the schools were involved. In 1961, eleven schools were 
part of a Great Cities Project, Detroit began its Great Cities Project with 



three schools in 1959, expanded it to seven in 1960 and with federal funding] 
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continued the expansion to include 27 schools. 



St. Louis established a* category called "Rooms of Twenty." There 
afe five such schools, and, in addition, one class of twenty in each ele*" 
mentary school. Four special schools for intellectually gifted were set up 
and several schools within the ghetto areas have one class for gifted children. 
St, Louis has also established three special categories of high schools: 
two-year job-briented terminal programs for the educationally retarded; 
tutorial schools with late afternoon and evening classes for students with 
discipline and attendance problems; and Abraham Lincoln School which provides 



remedial work for potential drop-outs to get them back into the regular 
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high school program. Special continuation work-school programs have long 



been established in New York. 



New York began a Demonstration Guidance Program with one junior 
high school in 1956. In 1959, it was expanded, as the Higher Horizons Program 
and put into operation in fifty elementary and thirteen junior high schools. 
The evaluation of the program several years later conceded its failure. A 
cj^tegory of Special Service Schools was also established in the 1950*s, and 
by 1963 forty five percent of the junior high schools were designated. In 
1964^ the More Effective Schools were established and this expanded to 
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Include 21 schools In 1965. 

Philadelphia set up its Magnet School Program schools in 1966. These 

schools are designed to attract children from different areas of the city and 

43 

thus produce integration. 

Between 1962 and 1965 Detroit shifted its teaching personnel to 

44 

establish balanced staffs in all the schools. 

t)f the school systems have begun to use some non-graded primary 
organization for grades K-3, but New York and Baltimore are still regarding 
the program as purely experimental. Philadelphia* since 1961* has non~graded 
the first three years in all schools. St, Louis began ungraded primary schools 
in the first three years in 1959 and it is now implemented in all schools. 
Detroit* which had a kind of departmental system in its early grades* changed 
to a self contained class* began a non-graded experiment in 1965 and by 1966 
had implemented the non-graded 1-3 in most schools. Chicago began its non- 
graded experiment under the name Continuous Development Program in 1957 in 
a few schools* and by 1963 it was in effect in 200 schools with an additional 
100 planning to use it the following year. In addition* some of the schools 
were trying the plan in grades 4—6. Baltimore had 10 schools using non- 
graded 1-3 in 1962* and now has 26 schools with some non-graded classes* in- 
cluding seven schools completely non-graded K-6. New York City has only 10 

schools with non-graded K-2 although the first experiment started in 1962 with 
45 

one school. 



Federal Aid and Innovation 

The lack of accurately detailed information about the actual budgeting 
of individual programs* and overlapping and contradictory reports on federal 
aid from each of the cities makes it impossible to fully evaluate* on a 
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comparative basis, the relative impact of federal aid programs in the cities. 

For example, New York, in its Report of Federal Programs for the 
Fiscal Year 1967, makes no mention of pre-school programs. A telephone call 
to the board of education indicated that this year the board is financing 
its own pre-school program. A look at the budget for 1966-67, however, itemizes 



an Expanded Pre-Kindergarten Program at $2,447,028 under the Elementary and 

46 

Secondary Education Act. 



In reviewing the data, however, it is clear that federal aid has 
in its short history influenced innovation in all of the cities. Increased 
interest in and development of compensatory education programs in each of the 
cities is readily discernable. Federal project officers have been appointed in 
all of the school systems and generally their role is one of planning and program 
development. Each of these officers were interviewed during the field research 
trips and their offices were the most stimulating at headquarters. Receptivity 
to experimentation was more evident in these offices than it was elsewhere 
in the system. This is not to suggest that resistance ange has disappeared. 

In fact, in several of the cities, the federal project officers indicated 
problems they encountered in trying to encourage the development of programs 
under federal aid. However, for political as well as economic reasons, 
federal funding has pushed school people to innovation. The press n some of 
the cities has been quick to question the failure of school off:<ciaj^ to take 



full advantage of federal aid and in some cases the need to return usicper , 
47 

federal funds. 



In all of the cities federal aid has been used to institute pi a- 
school education, In-service teacher training (particularly for the teacier 
of the disadvantaged) , work study projects, summer school, adult education 
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and remedial reading programs. In almost all of the cities these programs 

were non-existent or minimal prior to federal aid. The Banneker Experimental 

Program in St. Louis, the only large scale innovation in compensatory education, 

48 

was financed with federal funds. 

In some of the citieSv programs have been developed in educational 

49 

television and curriculum research which otherwise might not have emerged. 

Very few of the cities have taken advantage of federal funds for community 
relations experimentation but it is likely that more will be forthcoming in 
this area in the near future. 

In attempting to evaluate some comparative use of federal funds, we 

estimated a four -year aid average per average daily attendance for each city. 

Philadelphia apparently took the greatest advantage of the programs with 

an average aid ratio for the four year period at $245.35, New York City 

50 

was the lowest with $81.41. Although this is not in itself indicative of 
flexibility, it does suggest the ability of a system to respond to a new 
situation. 

The period of federal aid is still too recent and the sample of 
cities too limited to draw any further conclusions from the data regarding 
a comparative judgment on the relationship of federal aid to innovation. 



CHAPTER 3 



/ c ^ 

THE PROCESS OE CHANGE: CASE STUDY OF PHILADELPHIA ; 

> * * 

The forces that contributed to the decline of the public school system 
are the same in all large urban systems. The cities’ schools suffered a long 
period of neglect and low fiscal priority during and subsequent tp World War 
II. Capital expenditures, curtailed during the war, were insufficient in 
the late 40 's to replace an old and deteriorating school plant. Teachers* 
salaries were low and potentially competent teachers were attracted to other 
fields and suburban school systems. Over~centrali:!atipn and uimianageable 
school bureaucracies emerged to limit change and discourage initiative and 
innovation. The malaise in the cities’ school systems was widespread 
throughout the forties and fifties, but a cult of "professionalism" insulated 
the school bureaucracy from outside criticism. 

More recently the insularity of the cities’ schools has begun to 

break down. Initially Russian space successes awakened public interest in 

> 

education, its goals and its operation. The growing proportion of Negro 
pupils in the Northern urban ghetto schools made apparent the extent of 
segregation: the failure of the schools to cope with thp changing composition 
of the cities’ pupil population made the school system an obvious target 
for civil rights groups. The Supreme Court decision of 1954 gave impetus 
to the demands for quality integrated education. And the civil rights 
movement, that focused Northern protest on the school- system, made 
criticism of the schools respectable again. The thrust of the civil 
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rights groups in the early sixties may v/ell have been the triggering force 
that will lead to urban school reform in the seventies. 



What differentiates Philadelphia from other large cities is not 
the need for reform, but that reform ocems to be taking place. More 



important in some respects than the change itself is the process of change. 
An analysis of how and why school reform in Philadelphia was possible can 
add much to our understanding of large city school systems. 



The Philadelphia school system following World War II offered 



a paradox in microcosm of big city school systems. 

The "Credo" called for an apolitical institution devoted to 
educational needs and governed by a board of notables '*above criticism 



and above the political partisan issues that supposedly corrupt and de- 
stroy professionalism in education. In practice, political considerations 
were paramount in school-budget making. and indirectly influenced all edu- 
cational policy. The schools were governed by a highly political business 
manager and the school .board served largely to satisfy the public view 
of the system as apolitical. 



Philadelphians Old Board of Education 



The Philadelphia school system was unique in that its school 



beard was appointed by the Court of Common Pleas . This system was be- 
lieved to assure recruitment of the most qualified persons on a non- 



partisan basis, but quite the opposite effect resulted. The Court of 
Common Pleas looked to the city's party leaders for recommendations for 



school board members and the Democratic and Republican party leadership 



favored loyal supporters of the political parties. 

. The influence of party leaders over the Court resulted from the 
oper ition of the "sitting judge" procedures used in Philadelphia. Candidates 













for the Court were selected by agreement among both political parties, 
and the candidates so selected enjoyed the support of both parties. The 
judges knew the sources of their support and acted accordingly. 

The board that emerged from this selection process comprised members 
of the Philadelphia business community who were less concerned with edu- 
cational policy than they were with avoiding controversy and limiting 
school expenditures to acceptable levels. Their avoidance of controversy 
was dictated both by political and personal reasons. School issues were 
bound to be highly controversial and embarrassing to political candidates 
who might be forced into taking a public position. Not only would such 
a position violate the accepted "Credo** of an apolitical school system, 
but it could be politically disastrous. It also suited the board members 
to avoid controversy that would inevitably tarnish their reputation and 
the prestige of a board position as one of bestowed honor. The board was 
thus conservative and closely aligned with the city’s political leadership. 

The board was also a venerable one, self-perpetuating by the 

selection process and through a tradition of successive reappointments. 

Although board members were initially appointed to six-year terms, members 

x^ere generally reappointed until they decided to retire. For example, in 

1961 when the Chairman retired from the board, he had served for over 
2 

twenty years. . 

Controversy was avoided through a "gentlemen’s agreement" to re- 
solve all conflicts in executive session and present united support of the 
majority position at public meetings. Board meetings tended to be routine 
and public participation was virtually non-existent. That some conflict did 
exist is indicated by the large number of executive sessions that were 
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rsport^d in the public records* However, criticism of the board s policies 
was in bad taste, oolitically hazardous, end potentially disastrous for 
anyone with ambitions for leadership in the downtown business community* 

« 

Financing Philadelphia's Public Schools Under the Old Board 

The board not only was successful in avoiding controversy over 
educational issues, but also in limiting school expenditures to levels 
acceptable to municipal officials. That the board was economy-minded 
reflected not only the large representation of the business community 
among its members, but also the power of its business manager and the 
subtle political relations between the board and city governm.eht with 

respect to tax policy. 

The Philadelphia school system was legally fiscally independent 
of the city government, i.e., the board had its own taxing and debt-incur- 
ring power and did not have to secure municipal approval for its budget. 

In practice the school system was heavily dependent on the city s Demo- 
cratic political leadership that controlled both the city government and 
the city’s legislative delegation to. the state assembly. 

Philadelphia's school budget is financed primarily by a tax on 
‘real estate, but the board’s taxing power was limited to a maximum millage 
established by the Pennsylvania State Legislature. Since World War II, 
the board levied the maximum rate permitted under state law. Periodically, 
it was required to seek increases in the tax limit, but it did so with 
great reluctance and as infrequently as possible. The legislature resisted 
raising the fax limit except in response to considerable local pressure. 

Such pressure was effective only with substantial support from Philadelphia 
legislators, requiring local party leadership approval of the increase. Support 
was forthcoming only if the requests were modest, politically acceptable, 
and did not conflict. with other municipal needs. 
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A strong and independent school board would have campaiged hard 

for public support to obtain needed funds . The Philadelphia school board 

with its conservative orientation was content to limit its expenditures 

to amounts that could be financed within existing limits. Only in 1949, 

1957, and 1963 was the board successful in raising the tax limit, and then 

for modest amounts that did not provide for needed tax leeway. In other 

years, increases in operating expenditures were modest and resulted from 

4 

small increases in the values of taxable property. 

Similarly, the school debt could not exceed 2% of the value of 
property taxable for school purposes without voter approval. Throughout 
most of this period capital expenditures were limited to amounts that 
could be financed within the 1 % debt limitation. 

The school board, faced with the choice between mobilizing public 
support for adequate school financing and limiting expendures to levels 
acceptable to the local political leadership, chose the latter course of 
action. The result was austerity capital and operating budgets throughout 
the post-war period with a consequent deterioration in school plant and 
the quality of school instruction. A second consequence was a continuing 
dependence by the school board on the city’s political leadership and the 

emergence of the business manager as the most pov/erful person within the 

5 * 

school system. 

» 

Role of The Business Manager and The Supervisory Staff 

Legally, the business manager and the superintendent of instruction 
possessed equal power within the system. Both were appointed by the board, 
but while the office of superintendent changed hands over the years, the business 
•manager held his position for over 25 years and became the most powerful 
person within the school system. 
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As business manager, he controlled school district contracts and 
purchased school supplies. He also controlled 200 patronage jobs in the 
school district and paid the salaries of 260 district employees who worked 
in other city departments. These latter jobs are major sources of patronage 
for the party in pov/er. Thus, the business manager had considerable political 
power. He used that power effectively to enhance his position and influence 
party politicans whose approval was essential for legislative support for school 
tax increases. He also exercised the pov?er that v/as legally the 
school board*s. Because board membership was largely honorary and politi- 
cally dictated, the board was content to permit the business manager (who 

6 

often had veto power over their appointment) to run the system. 

The business manager saw his role both as a custodian of public funds 

and an arbiter of internal disputes within the system. He was less concerned 

with educational policy than he was in limiting school tax increases to 

acceptable levels. And, of course, the role he played was consistent with 

7 

the needs of the groups that ran the city. 

The paradox of the Philadelphia school system was, that despite 

the commitment to the "Credo" and supposed fiscal independence, it was in 

fact deeply involved in local politics in such a way that public review 

and participation was impossible. For example, until 1960, the board *s 

budget submission was a t\i70~page summary prepared by its business manager 

and cleared first with "City Hall". The detailed report was presumably 

locked in the business manager’s desk and never made a part of the public 

record. There is some doubt as to whether it was ever made available to 

8 
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board members . 

The supervisory staff carried forth a minimum program for the 
district. The sanctity of the staff was preserved. Although associate 
and assistant superintendents were not given tenure and served under one 
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year contracts, no superintendent was ever replaced^ Informal arrangements 
assured life tenure to every supervisor. Even under a new superintendent, 
appointed after the business manager’s death, no meaningful staff changes 
■were made. Philadelphia’s inbred bureaucracy continued to function as it had 



before. Over the years so little was done beyond the routine minimum operation 
of the school system that responsibility for policy-making is not difficult to 



pinpoint. The staff v/as free to develop curriculum and educational policy. 

The board was generally cooperative. But the parameters of educational policy 



were set by the control of financial and organizational management exercised 

9 

by the business manager. 



The Legacy of the 1940* s and 1950 ’s 

As a result of inadequate spending and insulation from the 
community, and political control, the Philadelphia public school system in 
the 1960’s v^as among the poorest urban systems in the country. Elementary 



and junior high school pupils achievement ranked well below national urban 

10 

norms in every category tested. Philadelphia was second among large city 



school systems in the proportion of pupils attending private schools. With 



but one exception, its ' professional staffing ratio was lower than every 

11 

other city in the country. It ranked seventh in current expenditures 



per pupil among the eleven largest school systems and its low expenditures 

12 

reflected below average teachers salaries . 



It’s school plant was obsolete and overcrowding was v/idespread 
throughout the system. In 1965, over 70% of the city’s public schools were 



over thirty years oldj 63 elementary schools which provided 15^ of the total 



elementary school capacity were of non-fire resistant construction and built 
13 

prior to 1907. Nearly 60% of the elementary schools were overcrowded; 












837o of the junior high and 897o of the high schools were also classified 

14 

as overcrowded. 

The absence of effective criticism limited not only controversy* 

but innovation. A review of school policy over the last decade failed to 

identify any significant new programs. In 19f the Great Cities Project 

and the Educational Improvement Program were adopted but only in response 

15 

to pressure from civil rights groups and then on a pilot basis only. 

Reform in the Philadelphia School System 

Today the Philadelphia school system is moving rapidly towards 
major improvement. That reform has come to Philadelphia’s schools is 
clear and that it is directly identified with the new board chairman, and 
his perception of his role as a "change agent", is clearer still. The circum- 
stances leading up to his appointment may turn out to be the most dramatic 
revolution in a city school system in the post-war period. 

A major achievement of the reform forces in Philadelphia was the 
nev/ home rule powers given the school board by the state legislature in 
the summer of 1963. July 31, 1963, despite opposition from members of 

the Philadelphia school board, the teachers' union, the mayor, city council, 

* 

and numerous civic associations, the Pennsylvania State Legislature passed 

1 

House Bill 367 which transferred taxing power for the city's schools from 
the state to the city. The law set in motion a series of changes that 
altered radically the distribution of power withi.n the system and set the 
potential for widespread school reform. 

The lav; empowered the city council to authorize the school board 
to levy any tax that the city could levy for general tax purposes, except 
that no school wage tax could be levied on r.on-residents . The transfer of 
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taxing power effectively made the school system fiscally dependent on 

16 

municipal government. With the transfer of taxing power,, a Home Rule 
Charter Commission was established to recommend procedures for selection of 
board members and operation of the school board. The resulting recommenda- 
tions, adopted by referendum, provided for appointment of members of the 
board by the mayor using a screening panel device. 

A former mayor of Philadelphia, and a leader in the city s reform 
movement, was persuaded to accept appointment to the board. He did so with 

the understanding that he would serve as its chairman and would be given veto 

18 

power over other board appointments. The members of the screening panel were 
anxious for him to lead a reform movement within the school system and the 
former mayor was willing to assume this responsibility only if he could be 
assured of conditions necessary for him to be effective. The new board began to 

function even before it took office. 

Shortly after his appointment in September, 1965, the new chairman 

established three task forces to report to the incoming board on the issues 

facing the Philadelphia school system. The composition of the task forces 

was in itself symbolic of the changed attitude toward public education. 

Rather than rely upon the professional staff for technical expertise, the 

new chairman chose incoming board members, community leaders, and outside 

specialists for membership on the task forces. A staff person was assigned 

to each task force to serve only in a liaison capacity. The choice of task 

force members and their method of operation was directed at breaking down 

the insularity of the school system and laying school policy-making open to 

19 

purposeful public participation. 

The task forces began their work by holding a joint public hearing 
at which close to fifty organizations were represented. All were highly 
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critical of the school system or some aspect of its operation. The hearing 

20 

pointed the way for the policy recommendations that were to follow. 

The task forces recommended far-reachinj changes in community re- 
lations, curriculum, financing, budgeting and administration. Recommendations 
followed a pattern, attacking the insularity of the schools. They included 
open school board meetings, recruitment of non-ins true tional professionals 
from outside the educational establishment, recruitment of teachers and ad- 
ministrators from outside the system, and involvement of community leaders 
and parents in school policy-making, and the use of volunteer instructional 

and non-ins true tional help. School reorganization on a 4-4-4 basis was 
21 

urged . 

• In the same spirit, the new board continued to involve community 

leaders in school issues, through open meetings, responsiveness to studies 

by community groups and periodic consultation among board, staff and 

community groups. For example, in January, 1966, the chairman appointed 

a thirteen-man committee, including executives of leading Philadelphia banks 

22 

and businesses, to study financial needs. The board also sponsored a 

three-day seminar to provide an opportunity for community groups and the 

23 

proiEessional staff to interact on a variety of school problems. 

One of the most controversial areas of new board policy has been 
its aggressive recruitment of outsiders for the system. 

The supervisory staff is being reorganized and thirty-five top 
level appointments have been made with the promise of more to come. Many 
of the new staff appointees are not professional educators and have no 
experience in the system. A new superintendent was appointed from a 
suburban district in New Jersey. He has indicated his desire to bring in 
people from around the country to stimulate change and assure its implemen- 
tation. Those who are his immediate assistants are talking about the 
coming school revolution. Some of the outsiders recruited to the system 
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are replacing administrative personnel, graduates of Pennsylvania normal 
schools, vho rose through the ranks from teacher to principal to professional 
administrator. The effort to bring in fresh thinking has been extended 



doxm to the teacher level through an ambitious nationwide teacher recruit- 



24 



ment program. 

The thorough going revision of financial management will provide 
the ground work for planned revitalization of the syst-m. Building on 
task force recommendations on budgeting, the school district is in the 
midst of implementing a "planning performance, budgeting" system. A 'con- 
sultant to the task force from a national CPA firm has been retained as 



the new director of finance. He is adjusting the system to long-range 
planning based on' demonstrated priorities which v/ill be determined in precise 
program evaluation. The goal of the system is to assure program evaluation 
and measure individual school needs as well. Adjustments have required new 
staffing, re-training of old staff and> titost important, top level policy 
acceptance of the new technology and its potential role in school policy- 
making. The board and the nex:? superintendent have given complete support 
to the implementation of the new budget and accounting procedures. It is 



likely that PPB vjill be one of the built-in mechanisms for change which 

25 

traditional school system management lacks. 



A second mechanism for change is the establishment of long-range 
planning for school organization, program and curriculum. The planning 
function, supported by a federal grant and headed up by former business 



executive, will provide for a continuing reviex-7 of educational innovation 

26 



and its adaptation for implementation in the Philadelphia school system. 

An obvious and dramatic demonstration of the board's public 



support has been the significant increase in school spending. While 
fiscally independent the school district's capital and operating budget 
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increases were minimal , largely determined 'by its business manager and the 
political leadership with whom he was aligned. During the past two years, 

# 

school spending has increased 50%, a record increase for the district and 

27 

equal to one-half the increase in the preceding ten years. 

The school district has undertaken a massive $450 million re- 
building program that will replace or renovate virtually every school 
buildihgin the system. In May, 1966, voters approved the first phase of 

the program by -authorizing a $60 million increase in school debt. Further 

28 

requests for increases are planned for each of the years through 1972. 

Though the extent of actual change thus far has been relatively 

limited — the new board has been in office for only a little over a year. 

The nature of accomplished change is, however, highly significant. By 

moving outside the community for new and needed expertise, by seeking out 

♦ ^ 

and providing mechanisms for encouraging community involvement and by 
pioneering in long-range planning and evaluation, the Philadelphia Board 
has set the stage for changes yet to come. That so much has been accom- 
plished in so short a time is a remarkable feat for a school board whose 
heritage had been one of the most backward large-city school systems in 
the country. 

The Process of Change 

The organizational changes that have taken place in the Philadelphia 
school system are more widespread and far-reaching than have been experienced 
In any large city school system in the country. There has been a complete 
redistribution of power from an insulated bureaucracy supported by local 
politicians to a strong reform board supported by a broad community power 
base. 




The redistribution of power resulted from a shift in taxing power 
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from state to city and appoinlTient of the board from the Court of Common 
Pleas to the mayor. But these legal changes were the apparent results of 
the forces that were contending for control of the school system during the 



period 1962-1964. 



The struggle for reform can be summarized as -follows. The en- 
vironment for reform was established on the one hand by the city -wide reform 
movement that was active in Philadelphia in the 1940 *s and 1950 *s and the 
complete deterioration of the schools that made ‘the need for reform apparent 
to all. The initial pressure for reform arose within the board, in the 
person of a board member, who pressed hard for increased financial support. 
As a dissident voice within the board, she broke its seeming unity and 
encouraged outside criticism. Subsequently, the civil rights groups 
found in the overcrowded schools an issue that the board was forced to re- 



spond t.0. Their response took the form of the appointment of a board- 
community "Committee on Nondiscrimination" that provided a forum for voicing 
discontent and served to mobilize the disorganized and weak community groups 



concerned with schools. 



When the pressure for additional financing met the strong opposition 
of party leaders, a crisis developed that brought into being a coalition of 
the reform members of the business community, civic groups and civil rights 
groups. The reform members of the business community played a key role, 
through the Greater Philadelphia Movement, in giving power to the growing 
revolt and transforming the issue from increased financing to reorganization 
of the school system. The issue, thus joined, was fought in the state 
legislature. There, a Republican governor with the support of a Republican 
legislature was unwilling to bear the onus for raising Philadelphia s school 
taxes. Philadelphia's Democratic legislative delegation could not be united 
in support of a comprehensive tax program." The governor with widespread 
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support from Democratic reform elements in Philadelphia and support from 
community groups in the city, was able to shift taxing powers from the 
state to the city despite widespread opposition from the school board, the 
school bureaucracy, city council, the mayor and the local Democratic party 
leadership. Subsequently, the Philadelphia reform movement with broad 
ccmmunity support was able to install a leader of the reform movement as 
chairman of a newly constituted board appointed by the mayor. The nev7 board with 
no commitments to the city’s party leadership, city council, or the school 
bureaucracy, and with community support, was able to move rapidly and effectively 
to use their power to achieve sweeping organizational changes. 

School Reform and the Reform Ethos 

The city -wide reform movement of the 1940 ’s and 1950 *s restructured 

Philadelphia politics and influenced the development of a reform coalition 

which was activated in the school reform movement. It also provided a 

psychological setting in a reform ethos that still pervades Philadelphia 

politics. It is that attitude which supplied the public support which is 
29 

so necessa>'y. 

For the first half of the twentieth century, the Republican machine 
in Philadelphia was secure in its local control with the support of important 
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business groups, it was unchallenged in its position until the post-war 
period. Like most other cities in the country, Philadelphia, in 1946, faced 
the impa^ of the accumulated lag in physical plant and housing. Trans- 
portation problems were at their peak. The static Republican city adminis- 
tration seemed to be ignoring the pressing problems of urbanization. The 
combination of inaction by those in power, the abandonment of the Republican 
.chine by business interests and the sudden concern of ’’dislocated aristo- 
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crats” in civic affairs were the source of a reform coalition which was to 

\ 

revitalize Philadelphia politics. 
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The reform movement joined local business groups and a weak j 

Democratic party organization in the battle for control of the city. The j 

c 

movGiHGnt callGd not only for ** throwing thG rascals cut** but for XGorganization .2 

'j 

of the city government and a concentrated attack on urban problems. One | 

reformer had already emerged as a leader of the city planning crusade and j 

pl 3 ^nning and revitalization of the downtov^m area was to become the center of .3 

the reform platform. Ti70 reformers were elected in 1949 as controller and ^ 

treasurer. The first all-reform administration was elected in 1951 under a | 

I 

reform mayor. In 1951, charter reform overhauled the city go^^ernment and \ 

30 ? 

paved the way for political institutional change. The reform was not merely | 

I 

a switch in the political party in power, its leadership was dedicated to | 



changing the attitudes and institutions in Philadelphia. Its reaction was _ 
immediate and impressive. The financial structure of the city was completely 
revised. Departments were reorganized and personnel practices drastically 
adjusted to the merit system. Trained specialists were brought into the city 
administration. Urban renewal and traffic .control were tackled on a long-range 
basis. As a result of these efforts, Philadelphia has one of the most extensive 
urban redevelopment programs of any city in the United States. Over $400 million 

is invested in the downtov/n Penn Center project. The Center idea was the first 

♦ 

demonstration .of the mayor’s determination to project the dynamic quality of 
reform in Philadelphia. Tv7o years after his election ground was broke'n 
for the Center.' In addition to the Center, the reformers were instrumental 
in other renewal projects. Close to $10 million has been spent in the 

31 
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Society Hill area and the East^^ood renewal is the largest in the country. 

Later in the 1950’s, the dynamist of reform was projected 
to mass transportation. Under, a reform administration the Broad Street 
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subway was extended and money was loaned to che Philadelphia Transportation 

32 

Company for 270 new subv/ay cars . 

Better municipal services were achieved through expansion of taxes. 
The reform mayor campaigned on a plank of high taxes for better services. The 
public response indicated its approval of the reform approach and its com- 
mitment to change in the system. These changes continued throughout the 
1950’ s although internal struggles in the reform organization were apparent. 

The reformers vjere not concerned vjith the Democratic party organi- 
zation and although they controlled the city government, they ignored che 
party. The reformers have been criticized for failing to cons true t^a 
mechanism for carrying on the reform through the Democratic party. How- 
ever, the impact of the movement as it effected institutional change in 
Philadelphia city government and in the physical changes in the city cannot 
be denied. Public confidence in change and the willingness to accept and 
encourage reform are a by-product of the political upheaval of the 1950 ’s 
which still influence political attitudes in the city. Local business 
groups (particularly the Greater Philadelphia Movement) emerged during the 
reform era as vital forces in local policy. Civic groups were encouraged 
to support their cause. Local newspapers supported reform programs during 
the 1950 *s and shaped public opinion as a constructive force. They made 
change appear not only desirable but necessary. Each of these forces fed 
upon the reform movement at the same time that they fed it. All were to 
become important to later efforts in school reform. 

While the reform movement and its urban renewal program began 
a transformation of the city's municipal facilities, the board of educa- 
tion failed to cope with the need for a major nev; construction program. 

The Philadelphia school system emerged from World War II with 
a relatively obsolete school plant and severe overcrowding resulting from 
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ten yeavs of limited capital expenditures. While in the preceding thirty 
years, 1907-1936, an average of four to five new buildings were added to 



the system every year, only 16 nev7 buildings were built during the ten 
years ending, in .1946. After the vzar, little was done to compensate for the 
limited construction during the preceding ten years. Quite the opposite, 
the Board of Education built fewer schools between 1947 and 1964 than it 



had in any t^^enty year period (except for the World War II years, 1937-46) 
35 

since 1900. The restraint in building resulted from the board*s re- 



luctance to increase school debt beyond the TL limit thereby requiring 



voter approval. 



In 1959, a long period of relative stability of school enrollments - 
ended. School attendance in 1959 rose by 5,000 pupils and increased by an 



additional 5,000 pupils in 1960, an increase in ti70 years of more than half 

36 

of the total increase in the preceding seventeen years.. New capital ex- 



penditures were needed and the district had reached the statutory limit on 
new borrovzing. The business manager obtained legislative authority to raise the 
debt limitation from 2% to 3% of assessed valuation providing $45 million in 
nev 7 borrowing capacity. However, any borrowing above the 2.4 limit required 
voter approval of the bond issue. In receiving the authority, he made it 



clear that he would submit only a $10 million bond issue for voter approval 
that together with the $5 million in borrowing capacity available under 
the old limit would permit a $15 million bond issue. The $10 million 
figure was acceptable to the Democratic chairman and the bond issue was 
approved overwhelmingly on a low voter tuxnout. By limiting the bond issue 



and thereby getting party support the business manager was again able to delay 

37 

public discussion and possible controversy over a school issue. 



But the climate in 1960 was very different than in earlier years. 
Overcrowding was most severe in the non-X'7hii:e schools. A 1966 study 
classified the city*s school system into 12 planning areas and analyzed 


























racial composition and the extent of overcrowding in each of these areas. 
Elementary schools in four of the planning areas (Center City, Germantown- 
Chestnut Hill, Upper North Philadelphia, and West Philadelphia) had severe 
overcrowding; all four planning areas had predominately Negro enrollments <> 
Three out of the four planning areas with little elementary school over- 
crowding were predominantly white neighborhoods (Kensington, Roxborough- 
Manayunk, and Near Northeast) ; the fourth area with little overcrowding 
was South Philadelphia in which Negro enrollment was predominant. Of the 
four remaining areas in which elementary schools were moderately over- 
crowded, two were predomlnaitly white (Olnay-Oak Lane, Far Northeast 
Philadelphia) , and two were predominantly Negro (Southwest Philadelphia 
and Lower North Philadelphia). Further, concentration of older buildings 

I 

were in planning areas also characterized by a high enrollment of non-whites, 
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severe overcrowding and Inadequate plant sites. 

Although parents of school children may not have been aware of 
the poor quality of instruction or the inbred bureaucracy that administered 
Philadelphia's school system, they could not fail to notice the overcrowded 
classes and deteriorated buildings in which their children received their 
education. And If the Inadequacies of the school plant escaped the notice of 
white parents in the outlying areas of the city, they did not escape the 
notice of civil rights leaders who saw in the severely overcrowded ghetto 
schools a major effect of ^ facto segregation. 

Civil Rights and School Reform 

The civil rights movement, though relatively weak In Philadelphia, 
played a significant role In achieving school reform. Initially by pointing 
to the overcrowded conditions In the Philadelphia schools and subsequently 
by joining with other groups to achieve school reform. 
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Philadelphia schools were hardly pioneers in pressing for integrated 

education. As late as 1935, Philadelphia's schools were segregated, a factor 

39 

explaining the high pr -portion of Negro administrators in the school system. 

Following residential patterns in all northern cities, the school system 

remained de facto( segregated as it still is today. 

The Supreme Court decision in Brown vs Board of Education, Topeka, 

was hardly noticed in Philadelphia. It wasn't until 1959, five years later, 

at the urging of the Education Equality League, that the board expressed a 

firm belief in non~dls crimination. The statement simply affirmed "that 

there shall be no discrimination because of race, color, religious or national 

40 

origin in the placement, instruction and guidance of pupils..." 

Two years later, dissatisfied with a policy without a program, and 
lacking wide support for community action, the NAACP provided counsel in a 
suit against the board of ^ucatlon by several parents Including Terry Chlshdlm 
in behalf of his son, Anthony. The suit asserted that the board, in providing 
portable classrooms at a crowded school, 98% Negro, rather than in providing 
transfer to an underutilized school, had committed an act of purposeful 
segregation. 

The suit and other civil rights activity aroused concern over over- 
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crowding of public schools in the Negro sections of the cit;^. 

At the fall, 1962 budget hearings, various school and community rep- 
resentatives protested overcrowding. Inadequate facilities, poor student achieve- 
ment and teacher shortages, primarily in schools in Negro neighborhoods. A new 
board president had been recently elected and he responded to community criticism 
in early 1963 by appointing a Special Committee on Nondiscrimination conqprlsing 
three' board members and one hundred others including school officials, community 
leaders and ih teres ted* persons. The committee was the first Instance of open 
policy-making in the Philadelphia school system. It brought together a wide 
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variety of persons concerned with schools thereby mobilizing community interest 
and participation, which continued throughout the period during which major 



changes were made in .the fiscal and political structure of the school system. 
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The Role of the Greater Philadelphia Movement 

The Greater Philadelphia Movement is the instrument of reform for 
the business community in Philadelphia. Organized in 1948, it has less than 
fifty members, mostly corporation lawyers and bankers. Although others are 



co-opted into membership, e. g.from labor and the Jewish community, control 
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is firmly in the hands of the main line families. It has the support of the 



press and exercises control over a number of non-profit •co 3 ?j»rations and 
in this sense is the closest thing to a non-profit holding company. GPM 



supported the reform mayors. 



But the reform movement had ignored the education issue throughout 
the "fifties*'. Former Mayor of Philadelphia and School Board Chairman 
Richardson Dilworth, himself, had said: 



"We had so many other things that we had to do and nobody worried 
much about the schools ... We just figured they were all right ... We 
just didn't realise how neglected they were becoming”. 44 



In September 1960, GPM undertook a study of the Philadelphia school 

system. Initially the study was to focus on the school teachers, examining 

» 

teacher recruitment and j>ersonnel problems. During this period the schools 

t 

were confronted with major personnel shortages, primarily the result of low 
starting salaries and the more attractive suburban school settings. In making 
its 1960 study, GPM was determined to use its own field researchers relying 
upon the school staff only for specific information. 



Midway during the study — sometime in late 1961 or early 1962-- the 
study's objectives were shifted away from personnel policies to the much 



more significant and sensitive issue of financial administration and selection 
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of school board members . The reasons for the shift are hard to discern but 
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they seem to be related both to the growing anxiety over overcrowded facilities 
brought to the public *s attention by the Chisholm suit and the growing pressure 

from certain board members for increased financing* 

One member of the study group, v;ho now holds a key policy-making position 

in the schools, played a major role in the shift in emphasis of the study. 

He had ties to GPM through the business community and also to the Citizen's 

i 

Committtee for Public Education that was then the only effective independent 

46 

civic group concerned with education issues • 

The GPM report was a direct attack on the school board. It was a vote 

of no confidence, not only in the board, but also in the fiscal and adminis- 
trative structure of its schools. 

The GPM report was issued in two parts. Part A was transmitted on 
May 17, 1962, to the then chairman of the school board, and it covered adminis- 
trative problems; Part B, which dealt with personnel problems, was issued six 
months later. Part A had great impact on the community, not only because its 
recommendations suggested a major redistribution of power in the system, but 
also because it was a GPM document. The Greater Philadelphia Movement has 

pressed hard for any recommendations it made and has usually been successful 

47 

in securing their adoption. 

The principal recommendations in the study called for mayoral 

appointment of a new school board using a screening panel device, transfer of 

power to set the maximum tax rate from state to city, establishment of unit 

control by downgrading the business manager's position to associate superin- 

tendent, and as a continuing policy, board authorization of independent study 

48 

of school district problems. All of the report's major recommendations were 
ultimately implemented. 

The School Board 

Although civil rights group pressure and the GPM study were vital 
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to, school reform, the timing of reform, delayed as it was until and beginning 
as it did in 1962, was tied to the power distribution within the school system. 
Until 1962, the chairman of the school board was a member of long-standing and 
a respected and pov 7 erful member of the downtown business community. He gave 
the school board the full prestige of his presence and effectively set it above 
criticism. Under the chairman, the board’s action were private, and public par- 
ticipation was actively discouraged. The chairman could count on the business 
manager to manage the school system's finances with restraint, and modest 
financial needs could be met through personal negotiations vzith local political 



leaders . 



The business manager's control over school system finances was not 
seriously challenged until 1958, when a newly appointed board member pressed 
successfully for a board study of the schools "current needs". She is a 
prominent civic leader and wife of one of Philadelphia's most successful 
financiers. The Greenfield report recommended increases in teacher's salaries and 
more funds for textbooks thus shaking the otherwise constrained iinancial 
balance achieved by the conservative board and the business manager. She 
independently developed public support and succeeded in obtaining an increase 
in the real estate tax limit from $1.40 to $1.60. The Democratic county 



chairman had pressed for increased state aid, but the legislature had rejected 
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increased aid in favor of the tax limit increase. 



In 1961, the business manager suffered a serious heart attack and 
was placed on a rigid medical regimen thereby reducing his effectiveness. His 
illness coupled with a board member's presence as a proponent of increased 
spending and the growing activity in the Negro commuity for school in- 
tegration changed the character of school board membership from one of 
"bestowed honor" to one of political sensitivity. Inl962, while the business 
manager was ill, the chairman retired from the school board. Shortly thereafter. 
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business manager died, ending 25 years of unparalleled power in the school 
50 

system. The power gap left by the departure of these ta^/o persons opened the 
way for reform. 

The chairman was replaced by another as school board chairman. T^hereas 

the former's presence on the board placed it above criticism, the new chairman 

invited criticism. He has been described as "overbearing, a veritable 'bull in 

a china shop*." His position was vulnerable and ci'iticism of the school 
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system became fashionable. The new chairman's response to criticism was the 
appointment of the Committee on Nondiscrimination. This further opened school 
policy-making to public participation. 

During this period, the Citizens’ Committee on Public Education was 
rejuvenated and joined in the growing controversy ever the schools. One 
board member has been supported in her crusade for better financing by the 
committee. Though relatively small and without a broad base of support, the 
citizens* committee comprised a core of knowledgeable and hard working persons 
concerned with quality education. Its membership was dravm from local parents 
groups whose interest had broadened from local concern to overall school 
pr ob lems . 

Faced with growing financial crises and mounting civil rights 

pressure, the Citizens' Committee began to stimulate interest in school 

reform through criticism of school board policy. Their participation as 

disinterested persons concerned with quality schools encouraged wider 
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participation by non-education interest groups. 

The Fiscal Crisis 

With the death of the business manager in 1962 (between the issuance 
of Part A and Part B of the report) and the retirement of the chairman (before 
Part B of the report was issued), power on the board shifted to those persons 
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pressing for increased expenditures and financing. A 1961 deficit had been 

covered by the discovery of a "camouflaged reserve" accumulated by the business 
53 

manager. But in late 1962, the board faced a major financial crisis requiring 
an increase in taxes. The president of the board stated that the school system 
needed $50 million over the next five years. 

At that time the Pennsylvania State Legislature was Republican con- 
trolled and a Republican Governor was in office in Harrisburg. While the city 
was controlled by the Democrats who faced an election in 1963. The board sought 
the governor’s help in securing a tax increase proposing a surcharge on the 
federal income tax and a penny a pack cigarette tax. The governor did not 
support the cigarette tax and the Democratic mayor of Philadelphia opposed 
the income tax. The Republican majority in the legislature stipulated that 
as a condition to any comprehensive tax increase, every member of the 
Philadelphia* delegation (all but two of 39 were Democratic) would have to 
support the program. ” 

The board president, early in 1963, wrote to every legislator, appealing 
for support foi the tax program. The Democratic county chairman proposed a bi- 
partisan move for a tax increase. However, when specific programs were proposed, 
they were opposed by one or another of the participants. 

Finally, on February 9, the governor supported the GPM recommendation 
and suggested a shift of taxing power from the state to the city. The shift 
was opposed by most members of the school board who feared "political interference' 
and the mayor and city council who did not want responsibility for levying increased 

t 

taxes. The move was also opposed by the Democratic county chairman. 
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GPM took the initiative in forming the Educational Home Rule Assembly to 
press for implementation of its recommendation. EHRA added the prestige 
of a number of civic groups including the Citizens’ Committee for Public 
Education to the pov7er of GPM and mobilized support for home rule power. 

A bill to effect the shift in taxing pov7ers was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by a Republican representative who had close 
ties with GPM. The Democratic City Committee immediately circulated a 
petition opposing the shift. As a result of a meeting with the school 
board chairman, the Governor agreed to temporarily shelve the shift proposal, 
while the board and city officials attempted to develop a tax program with 
broad city support. The Democratic county chairman brought together sixty 
community leaders (excluding Citizens*’ Committee and GPM) to develop a program. 
They agreed on nine separate taxing powers, which would have netted $9 million 
short of the board’s requirements. The proposal had broad community support. 

As a result of pressure from the Philadelphia Teachers Union 
upon the governor and his own pressure, the Ways and Means Committee reported 
all nine measures to the floor. The Philadelphia Democratic delegation 
supported three of these measures and left the assembly V7hen the other six 
measures cam.e up for a vote. The three measures that passed V7ere \% tax on 
ground rents, 2% on parimutual betting and an increase, in the real estate 
tax rate. 

The governor then announced that he would sign no tax bills unless 
the home rule bill was also passed. Opposition to the home rule bill was 
developing because of the concern that it would provide for an elective 
board. The governor conferred with the executive director of GPM, who 
opposed an elective board. Out of this meeting came a proposal for the 
establishment of a Home Rule Charter Commission to determine the method 



of board selection which would be submitted to referendum. 



Opposition by the school board president and city council members was of no 

avail. The bills shifting taxing power and establishing the charter coiranission 
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were both passed. 

During the course of the meeting of the legislature, GPM led the 
coalition of groups that supported fiscal home rule. It provided widespread 
community support for the governor which was necessary to counteract the op- 
position of the board and the city’s political leadership to the transfer or 
taxing power. GPM and its Educational Home Rule Assembly played the deter- 
mining role in the transfer of taxing power and assured the reform m.ovement 
a major role in control over the city school system. Though their role was 
a necessary condition for reform it was not a sufficient one. They needed 
and obtained the support of the Citizens’ Committee and other civic groups 
for effective action. 
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The Home Rule Charter Commission 

The shift in taxing power from the state legislature to the city 
was an interim measure subject co final resolution by referendum. The charter 
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commission was empowered to prepare a home rule charter for the schools in- 
cluding recommendations for method of board selection and its taxing power. 

The issue was widely debated in the community. On the one hand 
there were some who supported a fiscally independent elected board that would 
have its own taxing power. GPM campaigned hard for its recommendations for 
an appointed board to be selected by the mayor using the screening panel 
device. They also favored giving the city council the right to establish tax 
limits while retaining in the board complete power over its budget preparation 
and administration. 

The issue was debated widely in the press and public forums through- 
out 1964. The Citizens’ Committee for Publi.c Education played a significant 
role in the debate both by providing a forum for discussion and by its 
support of the GPM recommendations. The Greater Philadelphia Movement and 
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its director retained their influence and it was GPM's recommendation that 
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was adopted in the charter commission report. The report was submitted to 
referendum on May 18, 1965 and was easily carried. 
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Role of the Mayor 

The mayor was an unwilling recipient of his newly received po^i/ers 

over the city’s schools. In past years, no mayor of Philadelphia would openly 

indicate a policy position on education matters. To do so would expose him 

to accusations of political interference. But also there was recognition by 

Philadelphia's mayors that there was little to be gained and much to be lost 
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from involvement in school policy . . 

Under the old structure, the mayor had no formal procedural role 
as do several large city mayors. Now, under the Home Rule Charter, the mayor 
had the responsibility for appointment of the board of education and direct 
concern over the allocation of financial resources for the city's school 
system. The mayor has, thus far, continued the tradition of non- involvement 
despite his formal power* He has been able to do so, forced to do so, because 
of the screening panel's recommendation of a prominent reformer as school 
board chairman. 

As a former mayor of the city and a popular and powerful political 
figure in his own right, the new school board chairman has been able to function 
independently of city hall. It seems, also, the he was the personal choice of 
the reform movement and GPM for school board chairman. When his name was first 
suggested and he .expressed interest in the position, the screening panel would 
consider no other person. That the mayor agreed to both his appointment and 
his condition of acceptance, that he have veto pov'Zer over all other appointments, 
testified to the strength of his support in the city. 


















Conclusion 



Reform in Philadelphia was achieved through a coalition of the re- 
form movement, education interest and civil rights groups. The civil rights 
groups, though politically weak and generally ineffective at the time, drew 
public attention to the sad state of the city’s schools. They served as .a 
catalyst for growing community concern which activated existing civic groups 
and helped mobilize public support for the schools. In other cities these 
pressures led only to increased spending in an effort to satisfy civil rights 
groups. In Philadelphia, because of the combination of other circumstances 

described, fundamental reform was achieved. 

Change has occurred in Philadelphia primarily because the reform 
movement was willing to accept political responsibility for school policies. 
Representing as they did the economic power establishment in the city, they 
saw in the dilapidated state of the city’s schools, a serious threat to the 
economic future of the downtown business community. They were not willing 
to accept school reform solely in terms of increased expenditures. They 
sought, through administrative reform, to establish control over the system, 
open it wide to public scrutiny and thus achieve basic and meaningful changes 
in program and direction. 

The radical changes that have occurred in Philadelphia are directly 
the result of the involvement of the downto^m business community who saw in 
school reform a first step in alleviating the social and ethnic problems that 
face the city. It was the involvement of GPM that differentiates Philadelphi 
from other large cities in the nature of the changes that have been effected. 

Prior to 1964, the Philadelphia schools were legally fiscally inde- 
pendent of municipal government, but heavily dejJendent fiscally, politically 
and academically on the city's political leadership. Public participation 
was non-existent and the school system was a closed system. Today, 



Philadelphia’s schools are legally fiscally dependent on the city governement , 
but they operate with maximum, fiscal freedom with no significant interference 
from city hall. The system is more open, with responsibUity clearly defined 
in the board chairman. Public participation at this policy-making level is 
widespread with major interest groups such as Urban League, Citizens* Committee, 
Equal Opportunity League, the Pennsylvania Federation of Teachers and others 
actively studying school problems and influencing school policy. 

It is not fiscal status that explains the district’s independence 
from or dependence upon municipal government. It is the strength of the 
school board and its political leadership and the character of public support 
^]^2.ch are important. A weak board or an apolitical board can become dependent 
upon political leadership in seeking a necessary share of public resources 
for its support, whether dependent or independent fiscally. A strong board, 
one that is able to develop its ovm independent political power base, with 
strong political leadership is able to function with maximum freedom both 
from city and state governments and its o'Cijn administrative staff no matter 
what its fiscal status. 

Illustration 1 sho\7S the present distribution of po^^er in 
decision-making in Philadelphia, indicating the significant role of community 
groups in school policy-making. 
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CHAPTER 4 



SCHOOL STRUCTURg--i;W> POLICT-MAKING AS THEY INFLUENCE CHANGE 
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Inputs are classified under three major functionsi': 1) administrative^ 

organization, 2) participation, and 3) allocation of financial resources* 

Each of these functions is influenced t>y a series of conditions which have 
been developed for analytic purposes and are described under each function* 

These Inputs were tested to try to establish relationships between 
characteristics of school systems and the output of innovation. Since 
little difference was demonstrated in outputs one could anticipate greiit 
•simioi? :ity in the inputs . 

As Chapter 2 concluded, Detroit and Philadelphia were the two 
cities which seemed to show greater flexibility md rjjfieptivity to chasga® 

Part of the objective of the study was to tt-A reason for that 

tinctlon. St. Louis and Chicago were the ms. ^5t#,tlc sys* 

and New York City fell somewhere ±Gr‘hetW'm'ti c2 m&s t© 

It should be repeated, however, t'c 4 systems were generally 

not . innovative and differences $ bett'?@en th© latter fisur^ were 






small. 



Of the three functions th« most ilirast md clear cut mme md 



effect relationship with innovatioa appears to 
The only apparent difference in any of the seven conditions or function® 

the cities was in that area. Tht® Detroit school system is a ®ore open 

* . ^ 

tlcipatory system encouragi?:ig wider public participation my of the 
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otii&v systsins* More alternative choices are presented for policy making because 
of the proliferation of Influence wlelders and reactors and supporters. This 
Gircuffistaace can e'..plaln the greater flexibility and innovativeness of the 
Detroit school system. Similarly, the process of change and reform In Phila- 
delphia ^uKther supports the relevance of broader public participation to change 
in t^e school system. 

On the other end of the scale Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore and New 
York City proved to be more closed systems with very limited outside partici- 
pation. The cities did not differ appreciably in the area of school expendi- 
tures, nor did any of them show significant changes in the level and kind 
of expenditures made. In administrative organization some minor differences 
again distinguishing Detroit and Philadelphia were apparent but those 
differences were largely feedback and had been cited as outputs because they 
were of so recent vintage. The broader distribution of poi^er in Detroit in 
the administrative structure and change in recruiting in Philadelphia were 
not influential factors as inputs. It did seem likely, however, that ad- 
ministrative reorganization in both cities would produce or had already 
produced other innovations in their respective school systems. 

Some of the conditions which were originally hypothesized as relevant 
to innovation, and accepted by many to be significant, proved tentatively 
invalid. Such factors as selection of a superintendent from outside the system, 
fiscal status, and method of selection of the school board did not vary to any 
appreciable extent with output. In most other areas similarity was the pre- 
dominant finding. The detailed discussion of the findings in each of the 
functions and conditions which follows provides further evidencfe for the 



concluslona . 
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Admins tratlve Organization 



Analysis of the administrative organization of the six districts 
identified the following problem areas: 

1. Size of the bureaucracy. 

2. Insularity of the staff resulting from promotion procedures 
that limited the opportunity for recruitment of outsiders and 
non-education administrative professionals* 

3. Overcentralization of power in implementing policies* 

4. Weaknesses inherent in the superintendent’s office because of 
his lack of full power in selecting the top administrative 
staff. 

These weaknesses in administration were identified in the pilot test 
of the City of New York school system* Thus, our analysis of other school 
systems emphasized these measures of the administrative structure* 



Size and Role of the Bureaucracy 

The development of ratios of bureaucratization did not suggest any 
significant relationships in the sample of six cities. No conclusions could 
reasonably be drawn to show that the level of bureaucratization influenced 
the adaptability of the system. Nor did fiscal independence and size of 
bureaucracy prove to be related. 

Administrative staff was defined to include all professional super- 
visors ranging from bureau chief to superintendent. The number of persons 
holding such positions were identified and comparisions were made on the 
basis of staffing rate per 1000 pupils. Detroit had the smallest administra- 
tive staff of .32 per 1000 pupils in average daily attendance. 






It had fewer professional administrators than Baltimore and 
Philadelphia which were smaller districts. Philadelphia and St. Louis both 
had administrative staffing ratios of .80 and Baltimore had a ratio of .64. 
Chicago and New York had smaller ratios of .43 and .57 respectively, reflecting 
in part the size of the districts. (See Table 4-1.) 



Two districts are differentiated by these ratios. New York has more 
administrative personnel on a per pupil basis than Chicago despite its depen- 
dent status and its large relative size. Further analysis showed that the 



ratio for New York more than doubled during the ten— year period rising from 



.24 in 1955 to .57 in 1965. Ratios for the other cities except Detroit 
remained approximately the same. In Detroit, the ratio rose by less than 
one-third. During the same period, administrative costs rose by 233.4% in 
New York, more than double the increase in Baltimore and St. Louis and 
slightly less than three times the increase in the other districts. The data 



suggest that the administrative staff in New York City is high and rising more 
rapidly than in the five other cities. 



Detroit, on the other hand, shows a relatively low administrative 
staff ratio, though its fiscal status would suggest that it would have to 
provide services that municipal government provides in the dependent districts, 

i 

Detroit *s administrative costs rose by only 81,5 % in the ten years ending 1965. 

Viewed another way, administrative staff was analyzed in relation to 
classroom teachers. Detroit again showed the lowest ratio of less than one 
administrator per 100 teachers. New York and Chicago were 1.2, Philadelphia 
was 1.9, and Baltimore was the highest at 3.1. (Data was not available for 
St. Louis.) The ratios in 1965 were almost identical with 1955 except for 
New York City where the ratio doubled between 1955 and 1965. (See Table 4-2.) 
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Table 4-1 

Administrative Staff^ Per 1000 Pupils In Average Daily Attendance 

Six School Districts 
1955/56, 1960/61 and 1965/66 
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Independent 


Depenc 


lent 














*1 


Year 


Chicago^ 


Detroit*^ 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 


Phiiadelbhia 


1955/56 


,39 




n/a 


.74 


.24 


.75 


1960/61 


.38 


.29 


n/a 


.63 


.38 


,81 


1965/66 


.43 


.32 


.80 


.64 


.57 


.80 






n/a “ not available 

*Independent until 1966 . . .. j . 

^Administrative staff includes superintendents (deputies, associates and assistants;, 

directors and assistant directors; administrators and assistant administrators; 
coordinators; bureau chiefs; supervisors; and all others of similar rank and 
responsibility. 

^Data for the calendar years 1955 , 1960 and 1965 . 

^Detroit data is based on September membership rather than A.D.A. 

Source: Statistical reports and research material supplied by the boards of 

education of the six school district?. 
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Table 4-2 

Administrative Staff® as a Percent of the Number of Classroom Teachers 

Six School Districts 
1955/56, 1960/61 and 1965/66 





Independent 


Dependent 




Year 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Stc Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 

i 


Philadelphia*^ 


1955/56 


1.25% 


.86% 


vlIsl 


3.10% 


.61% 


1.94% 


1960/61 


1.15 


.80 


n/a 


2.82 


.85 


2.04 


1965/66 


1.24 


.92 


n/a 


3.11 


1.18 


i.90 



/a = not available 
Independent lantil 1966. 

Administrative staff includes superintendents (deputies, 
directors and assistant directors; administrators and ass ist^t administrator , 
coorfi^toS; bureau chiefs; supervisors; and dll others of sinaxar rana and 

responsibility. 

Does not Include teachers assigned to administrative duties at headquarters. 
Data for the calendar years 1955, 1960 and 1965. 

lource! Statistical reports and research material supplied by the boards of 
or^ 1 ,na^^nr^ of the six school districts. 








Several factors interfere with the usefulness of the data the title 
descriptions for administrators vary from city to city making i*- difficult to 
determine accurately the number of administrators on a comparable basis. Com- 
parable data has been assembled to the extent that the persons in classification 
specified by the school district are engaged in such work. For example, we 
have determined that in New York City almost 1000 teachers are assigned to 
central headquarters, performing administrative functions. Further, size is 
a factori the larger the district, the greater economics of scale we would 
expect. Size explains New York City and Chicago’s low ratios. Finally, we 
would expect that fiscally independent districts would require larger admini- 
strative staffs but the data do not bear this out. In summarizing, the only 
conclusions we can draw are that Detroit seems to havcj smaller bureaucracies 
than the other cities, and New York seems to have grown very rapidly during 

the last ten years. (See Tables 4-3 and 4-4.) 

The power of the top adminstrative staffs were examined in relation 

to three categories: powerful, limited power, and little power c 

Detroit and New York are the only cities which could be categorized 
as having powerful administrative staffs. Staffs in the other cities are 

stirong but would bo catogorizod ss limitsd in powor* 

The strength of administrative staffs in New York City and Detroit 
is in part reflected in their organization. The Detroit Organization of 
School Administrators and Supervisors has a collective bargaining agreement 
with the board of ecb-ication. The New York City Council of Supervisory 
Associations successfully established a salary ratio in state legislation 
which provides for automatic adjustment of salaries to meet increases in 
teachers* salaries. In both cities these groups make policy statements. 

The New York City group is more vocal in expressing opposition to change and 





Top Administrative Staff 
Six School Districts 
1966 or 





■ ■ — 






Independent 




Depende 


int 


Position 


Chicago 


Detroit 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 


Philadelphia 



Superintendent 
Deputy Superintendent 
Executive Deputy 5lupt. 
Associate Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 
Director 

District Superintendent 
Kagion Superintendent 

Others : 

Attorney 

Secretary 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary 

Asst. Sec. -Treasurer 
Commis s ione r 
Asst. Commissioner 
Asst, to President 
Examiners 

Secretary 

Total 



5 

10 

38 

28 



1 

1 



6 

33 

9 

1 



1 

1 



9 

19 



2 

1 

2 

1 

1 



1 

2 

88 



50 



37 



2 

6 

27 



1 

8 

1 

1 

49 

40 



36 



8 

1 

110 



16 

10 



' 32 




Total Top Administrative 
personnel per 100,000 
students in A.D.A^ 



17.6 



16.7^ 



33.6 



21.2 



12 , 



13.9 



*Independent until 1966 . 

^ata is given for the calendar year most recently available - 1964 . 

Detroit uses September membership rather than A.D.A. 

^A.D.A. figures for 1966/67 based on projections computed from the average rate 
of increase of the three previous years . 

Sources Budgets, statistical reports and research material supplied by the boards 
of education of the six school districts. 

























Table 4-4 



Administrative Costs 
Six School Districts 
1955/56, 1960/61 and 1965/66 
(millions of dollars) 





Independent 


Dependent 




Year 


Chicago^ 


Detroit 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 


Philadelphia*® 


1955/56 


3.55 


2.16 


1.00 


.97 


10.19 


2.64 


1960/61 


4.35 


2.75 


1.30 


1.17 


15.62 


3.10 


1965/66 


6.12 


3.92 


/ 

2.06 


2.04 


33.97 


4.72 


Percentage 
Increase : 
1955/56 - 
1965/66 


72.4% 


8i.5% 


106.0% 


110.3% 


233.4% 


78.8% 



*Independent until 1966, ^ 

^ata for the calendar years 1955, 1960 and 1965. 

Source: Budgets, annual iltisacial reports and research material supplied by the 

boards of education of the bix school districts. 
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often will disagree with adopted board policy. 

Only in New York City does the supervisory staff have tenure in office. 
In all of the other cities, however, no supervisor was ever removed from office. 
Interviews verified that informal tenure in the other cities was as strong as 
formal tenure in New York City. In all of the cities the supervisory staff was 
most influential in budgeting and curriculum policy-making. In several of 
the cities, particularly New York City and Chicago, the supervisory staff 
was consulted in the appointment of the superintendent, (See Table 4-5.) 

I 

Insularity of the Staff 

Top staff was chosen from within the system in every city but Phila- 
delphia and, to a minor degree, Detroit. Educationists* monopolized top ad- 
ministrative positions in the school systems regardless of the character of 
their tasks. 

Table 4-6 indicates the wide acceptance of insiders as administrators 
in the large city school systems. The promotion process reinforced by regu- 
lations requires every administrator ^to have come up through the Tanks starting 
as teachers. In all of the cities requirements for examination and review in 
the appointment of administrators gave incumbent administrators the strongest 
role in the process. 

In all the cities written and oral testing is used to establish 
eligibility for principal. In Detroit, Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia 
candidates for principal also are interviewed or approved in one way or another 
by a committee, usually composed of assistant, district or area superinten- 
dents, principals and members of a personnel committee. Appointments are 
generally made by the immediate supervisor and approved by the superintendent. 
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Table 4-6 

Non-School Professionals and Outsiders in 
Top Administrative Staff 
Six School Districts 
1967 



Independent 



Chicago 



None 



Detroit 



St. Louis 



Deputy Super- 
intendent in 
charge of 
school- 
community 
relations^ (1) 

School - 
Community 
Agents^ (40) 



"None 




^Independent until 1966. 
^Non-school professionals 
^From outside of school system 




Baltimore 



Superinten- 
dent of 
Schools^ (1) 



Director of 
Music (1) 

Director of 

Art^ (1) 

Director of 
Physical 
Education^ (1) 

Director of 
Special •, 
Education^ (1) 



Dependent 



New York 



None 



Source: Field interviews. 



Philadelphia* 



Superintendent of 
Schools^ (1) 

Administrative 
Assistant to 
President® (1) 

Assistant to 
Superintendent® (1) 

Business Manager® (1) 

Director of Data 
Processing® (1) 

Director of Finan- 
cial Planning® (1) 

Assistant Director 
of Financial 
Planning® (1) 

Controller® (1) 

Director of 
Development® (1) 

Director of Inte- 
gration and Inter- 
group Education® (1) 

Director of Planning 
and Research® (1) 

Assistant Superin- 
tendent of School 
Facilities^ (1) 

Director of Infor- 
mational Services® (l| 



M 
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Assistant or district superintendents or their equivalents are 
appointed in Philadelphia and Baltimore by a committee with the approval of 
the superintendent , In Philadelphia the board of education must also approve. 
In other cities the superintendent appoints with board of education approval. 

In all instances, board of education approval is automatic. 

Although, technically, most administrators are appointed for specific 
terius of office, few have ever been removed. The only possible break in this 
procedure is in Detroit where a one year review has been established for all 
supervisory appointments . 

Much of the change in staff in the Philadelphia school district is 
on the top level where, for the first time, a concerted effort has been made 
to recruit professionals from outside the school system. There is already 
evidence that these "new" professionals are planning a greater degree of 
innovation. 

In all the cities there is a stated preference for local talent. Only 
Philadelphia and Detroit have made an effort to recruit out of the city. Even 
when superintendents are chosen from outside the city they are reluctant to 
recruit non-local people for staff. 

Decentralization 

Each of the six school systems have some form of decentralization. 

The district superintendents (Chicago, St. Louis, New York and Philadelphia) 
region superintendents (Detroit) and area directors (Baltimore) are admini- 
strative officers concerned with school activities in a part of each of the 
school systems. 

In order to identify the extent of decentralization in each of the 
cities, certain key powers of the district superintendents were examined. 
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The first was budgetary power. Some degree of budgetary power is 
necessary for the assistant superintendent to function independently. The 
pwer potential can vary from no powers at one extreme to full control over the 
formulation and administration of the budget within the district, on the other 
hand. All district superintendents played some role limited largely to co- 
ordination of budget requests for supplies and equipment from the schools and 
formulation of staff requirements from enrollment estimates and predetermined 
staffing ratios. But the presence of real budgetary power requires either that 
an assistant superintendent play a m.ajor role in form.ulating the budget for 
his district based on his assessment of educational needs, or, alternatively, 
be given a specific amount to spend, and have the discretion to allocate the 
available funds according to his assessment of school needs. 

Personnel power is also believed to be significant. Superintendents 
could have no power, evaluation powers only, power of transfer of principals 
and teachers, appointive powers in addition to the above and complete power 
over appointment, transfer evaluation and removal of staff. 

Participation in general policy formulation may range from no partici- 
pation to complete independence over policy formulation at the district level. 

He may play some role in central policy— making as a reactor to policies under 
consideration or he may participate with the superintendent in an administrative 
policy-making council. The district superintendent may also be examined in 
terms of the discretion he exercises in implementing policy. Does he have the 
power to adopt general policies , formulated centrally , to the needs of his 
•district or is he compelled to administer instructional programs in his district 
in accordance with specific policies formulated centrally? 

Salary may also be indicative of the power of the assistant superin- 
tendents and is considered in assessing his powers. 







Finally, the nature and size of the assistant superintendent *s staff 
may be indicative of the overall role he plays in the school district. , 

Short summaries concerning the role of the district superintendent 
in each of the systems follow. Heavy emphasis is placed upon the real powers 
of the district superintendents rather than their formal powers, '• 

■f 

Chicago , There are t^'/enty- seven district superintendencs in Chicago, 

The local school districts in Chicago have local school boards which exercise 
very little potjer. The boards possess nc appointment or budgetary powers and 
have no staffs. They do not appoint district superintendents. District superin- 
tendents are appointed by the general superintendent who has never seen fit 
to fire one. 

The district superintendents have small staffs. Their offices include 
two persons pei forming duties of a clerical nature in addition to a supervisor 
and a psychologist. The supervisors, however, are responsible to the central 
office and not to the district superintendent. 

In an interview, the controller of the Chicago Board of Education 

pointed out that principals and district superintendents played a small role in 

the budgetary process. Principals make requests for supplies and equipment 

which are invariably cut by the district superintendent x%^ho coordinates the 

budget requests of the schools in his district, Nexi 7 funds, according to the 

1 

controller, are under the control of the general, superintendent . 

A professor at Northwestern University noted that the superintendent 
ostensibly increased the power of district superintendents in 1959. He suggested, 
however that the district super in te^- dents were unv/illing to take on the increased 
responsibility and the general superintendent, was unx^illing to delegate authority. 
Recommendations which were made by the district superintendents v/ere generally ignored 



Th.e general superintendent, however, was hesitant. to appoint principals or vice- 
principals who were opposed by the superintendent of the district in which the 
school was located. The new general superintendent has said that he will improve 
the low calibre district superintendents and give them more pcn^'er. 

Detroit . On March 14, 1967, the superintendent submitted a re- 
organization plan to the Detroit Board of Education; part of the reorganization 
plan dealt with the decentralization of the school system* 

The title of the nine field executives was changed to regional superin- 
tendent. Each of the region superintendents was given a region assistant and 
a maintenarxca and operations assistant. These two officials are directly 
responsible to the region superintendent. Prior to the change, any staff 
assistance for the field executives had come from the central office. 

The region superintendent's functions include school-community 
relations, supervision of staff, approval of major requisitions and reorgani- 
zation plans within his region. They are responsible to the assistant superin- 
tendent for elementary education aid to the deputy superintendent (administration) . 

Each of the regions has betx^een 30,000 and 35,000 pupils. Along with the 

3 

reorganization plan went salary increases to $21,800. 

In an interview, the superintendent said that the region superintendents 

were not really aware of what was going on in the system as a whole. He said 

that a greater degree of decentralization was needed including further 

4 

budgeting and personnel powers for the region superintendents. If official 
statements can be taken as an indication of projected policy, more decentrali- 
zation will be forthcoming in Detroit. In a statement made at the time he 
submitted his reorganization plan, the superintendent said: "Eventually, it is 
hoped that a budget designation shall be made for each school and region in 
order to permit for flexibility within the overall policies of the board of 
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education while at the same time holding the field executives and the principals 

• 5 

accountable for efficient and adequate use of textbooks, supplies, repairs, etc." 

St. Louis . The six district superintendents in the St. Louis school 
system "are appointed by the board of education upon the nomination of the 
superintendent . 

The budgetary powers of the district superintendents are minor. They 
make estimates of the amount of supplies and equipment and the number of teachers 
needed in their districts. These latter estimates, however, involve no dis- 
cretion since they must be made according to predetermined ' formulas (e.g., there 
is a set pupil-teacher ratio.) Further, the secretary-treasurer makes independent 
enrollment estimates which are invariably lower and are usually adopted. 

The personnel powers of the district superintendents seem to be much 
more important. They can appoint principals for schools within their districts. 
They may choose any person on the eligible list (regardless of position on that 
list) arid from any part of the school system. Appointments are subject to the 
approval of the superintendent and the board. Such approval is ordinarily 
granted. 

The district superintendents also supervise the work of principals 
and teachers. To aid them in this task there are three subject area super- 
visors assigned to the office. Each superintendent also has one secretary to 
perform clerical tasks. 

I 

The district superintendents are responsible primarily for the 
instructional aspects of the entire school program. Prior to this year the 
district superintendents were concerned only with the elementary schools. High 
schools are now coming under the jurisdiction of the district superintendents. 
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One of the district superintendents is engaged in a special program 
in his district, financed by the federal government. It is notable, however, 
that this enterprise, kno^m as the Banneker District Community Project, is 
highly innovative. 

Baltimore . Baltimore has no district superintendents as such. In 
1954, however, the post of area director for elementary education was created. 

There are, at present, seven area directors for elementary education and two 

•area directors for secondary education. 

The area directors seem, to be without an appreciable amount of pox^er. 

They maintain offices in the central headquarters buildings and the impression 
gathered from an official explanation of their function is that they serve 
chiefly as funnels for communication between schools and the central headquarters. 
They lack any sort of budgetary or personnel powers. Principals remain respon- 
sible to the assistant superintendent for elementary education. They are described 
as working as a team with the assistant superintendent and the director of 
elementary education. In this teamwork they presumably bring to light the special 
concerns and problems of their district; they have no power to operate independently. 

These impressions are borne out by an assistant superintendent who 
stated that the area directors have no budgetary powers. The superintendent has 

the power to appoint, the area directors but according to the assistant superin- 

# 

tendent, all the present area directors V7ere appointed through the personnel 

7 . . . u 

office. The present superintendent admitted in an interview that despite the 

8 

existence of the area directors the system is not really decentralized. 

An area resource team consisting of a supervisor of elementary education 
and specialists in elementary education, art education, music education and 
physical education i.s assigned to each area. This team (located at headquarters) 
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is responsible both to the area director and the elementary supervisors. 

' New York . New York City has thirty district superintendents who are 
appointed by the superintendent of schools with the approval of the board of 
education. Ii.e present superintendent has announced increased powers for 
district superintendents in personnel and budgeting. The district superintendent 
may now allocate financial resources and personnel among the schools of his 
district. He may choose principals from among the top three on a list provided 
by central headquarters. Teachers are assigned to schools by the central staff 
and district superintendents may transfer them within the district but only with 
the teacher’s consent. 

• In 1967, local school boards were given the power to recommend names 
of candidates for the position to the superintendent. This was to allow for the 
expression of local opinion in the selection process. In the first attempt by a 
local board to use the power the superintendent refused to appoint the nominee of 
the local board. This seems to indicate that local opinion and preferences 
will not be allowed to interfere with the determination of the central administration 
The district superintendents in New. York City are severely limited in 
the amount of budgetary discretion they can exercise and their personnel powers 
are similarly restricted. The strength of the central headquarters bureau- 
cracy seems .to be the chief inhibiting factor. Although the district superinten- 
dents are the chief avenues of possible decentralization of the system they 
are virtually powerless in the formulation of school policy. They feel that 
they cannot pinpoint problems and that even if they could they would not be 
able to do anything about them. They are hampered by small staffs which are 
largely clerical. Their main function seems to be to serve as a buffer to 
protect the central bureaucracy from dissatisfied parents. 




In a series of interviews conducted by the study staff we found that 
the district superintendents are generally unwilling to -exercise the little 
po^^er that they do possess. The efforts to achieve a degree of decentralization 
by the board and the last t^7o superintendents have met with two major obstacles, 
the vested interests of the central decision-maJcing core at headquarters and 
the unwillingness of the district superintendents to take on the added respon- 
sibility. Many studies of the New York City school system have repeated the 

10 

call for decentralization, but little has been accomplished. 

Philadelphia. There are, at present, nine district superinten- 
dents for eight districts vjithin the Philadelphia school system. The size 
of the districts varies from 20,000 to 40,000 pupils. Two districts are^ 
predominantly white, two predominantly Negro and four are termed mixed. 

The Odelll study suggests that the optimum size for a school district is 20,000 

and he recommends the immediate creation of two new districts in order to reduce 

12 

the size of the two largest districts. 

The district superintendents are chosen by the superintendent. 

They are appointed on a year-to-year basis but they always have been 
reappointed. 

According to a deputy superintendent, the district superintendents have 
negligible power. They possess no budgetary povjers and their personnel powers are 
. severeley limited. They have no authority to appoint principals (although Odell 
says they play an informal role in their selection) or to transfer teachers within 
their districts. They do rate principals and teachers. Neither teachers nor principals, 
however, are ever rated unsatisfactory. District superintendents do make curriculum 
recommendations to principals and implement guidelines set at 
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central headquarters. 

• The district superintendents in Philadelphia are plagued by the problem 
of Insufficient office space (they are located in schools -within their districts) . 
and inadequate clerical staff. They are supplied with five clerks from headquar- 
ters. The size of the staff does not vary with the size of the district or with 
the special problems a district may have. No professional staff is directly re- 

sponsible to the district superintendents. 

According to Odell, the district superintendents are mainly concerned 

with the elementary schools. Attention given to the high schools depends upon 
the background and the concerns of the individual superintendent. 

The Odell survey advocated more responsibility for district superinten 
dents. However, it recognized that' distri ct superintendents were not ready to 
receive new responsibilities. Several other groups in Philadelphia and the new 
school superintendent have also supported greater decentralization and there is 

now a movement' developing in that general direction. 

of the Six Districts . The district superintendents have been 

ranked in each of - the four categories of comparison outlined above- budgeting, 
personnel, general policy, and staff-and a composite ranking was developed. 

(See Table 4-7.) 




Tne rank given to each system in each area may well be argued with. 
Since the focus of interest is real .power and not the legal or formal power, 
judgment of the authors enters into the ranking. Differences in rank may 
often be attributed to the general impression of the system that has been con- 
veyed. This is particularly true when the differences between the systems 
seem imperceptible from the information that was available. 












Table 4-7 
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District 



Composite Ranking of Six Districts 
According to Power of District Superintendent 

1965 . 



Budgeting 



Personnel 



General Policy 



Staff 



Composite 



Independent 

Chicago 
Detroit 
St. Louis 



2 

1 

4 



3 

4 
1 



4.5 

1 

2 



3.5 

1 

6 



3.25 

1.75 

3.25 



Dependent 

Baltimore 
New York 
Philadelphia* 



5.5 

3 

5.5 



6 

2 

5 



4.5 

4.5 

4.5 



2 

3.5 

3.5 



*Independent until 1966. 
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In the area of budgeting, Detroit has been ranked first. The region 
superintendents may now approve major requisitions made by schools in their 
districts, thus playing a role in the formulation of the budget. This in 
itself is not a great deal of power, but in comparison to the other systems 
it is relevant. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia have been ranked last because the area 
directors in Baltimore and the district superintendents in Philadelphia have 
no budgetary powers. 

In Chicago the district superintendents play a minor role in budget 
formulation; St. Louis is ranked fourth because budgetary power does exist 
even though it is minimal; New York is ranked third because of the board’s 
stated policy to extend budgetary power to the associate superintendents. 

St. Louis has been ranked first in regard to the district superinten- 
dents* personnel powers. This ranking has been based on the district superin- 
tendents' power to appoint principals from anywhere on the eligibility list. 

The superintendent plays a role in the selection of principals and this power 
is considerable in comparison with the other systems. Baltimore ranks last 
because the area directors have no personnel powers. 

New York was ranked second because the district superintendents may 
select a principal from among the top three names on the eligible list. 

But they have limited teacher transfer and rating powers. This placement may 
well be argued with because so few district superintendents have exercised 
this power. 

Chicago has been ranked third (district superintendents apparently 
give their informal consent to the appointment of principals; Detroit fourth 
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(supervision of stuff)) end Philadelphia fifth* Philadelphia* s district 
superintendents do have the power to rate teachers and principals; however, 
this power can be considered perfunctory because all ratings are satisfactory. 

The general policy role of the district superintendent is most difficult 
to rate. From the information available, such powers appear to be small. It 
is true that they may sit on various councils but their voices do not seem to 
carry much authority. Their role seems to consist almost entirely of making 
curriculum recommendations and assuring that policies set down by central 
headquarters are followed in their districts* 

The only exceptions to these generalizations are Detroit and St. Louis 
and these exceptions may well be minor* In Detroit the region superintendent 
may make reorganization plans for his district. In St. Louis the superintendent 
of the Banneker district is being allowed to carry on an innovative program 
with federal funds. 

Detroit and St. Louis were therefore ranked first and second, 
respectively. The other four systems, because no differences could be found 
at this time, were classed together and given a ranking of 4.5. 

Staffing provided a further basis for ranking. Detroit was ranked 
first for pro^’iding the region superintendent with a good staff. The region 
superintendent is the only one of the local superintendents in any of the systems 
with a professional staff directly responsible to him. Despite location at 
the central headquarters the area director of Baltimore is ranked second be- 
cause a professional staff is at least partially responsible to the area 
director. In none of the other cities is a professional staff responsible to 
the district superintendent. 
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The table shows that Detroit’s region superintendent is the strongest 

13 

of any of the district superintendents. His budgetary and general policy 
powers are greater than those of the other district superintendents 5 and he 
has a professional staff directly responsible to him. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis rank second, their district superin- 
tendents being very close in powers and staffs although in St. Louis staff 

14 

aid is insufficient. Baltimore is fifth and Philadelphia sixth. Both have 
district superintendents with almost a complete absence of power, and 
Philadelphia has poor staff facilities. 

Conclusions . The emphasis placed upon differences in the school 
systems may have led to the conclusion that there are great differences 
between the systems. In reality, the differences are minor and the similarities 
striking. Detroit might be the only exception to this generalization. The 
difference between Detroit, on the one hand, and New York and Chicago, on the 



other, is greater than the difference between New York, Chicago and Baltimore. 
(See Table 4-7.) 

Certain general conclusions are notable: 

1. The district superintendents, almost without exception, are 
nearly totally nowerless. They have not served as an innovative 
force in their school systems. Their potential for doing so is 
very sharply limited because they do not have the power necessary 
to initiate programs on their own. 

2. Tlie district superintendents’ chief function seems to be to 
serve as a liaison between the central administration on the one 
hand and the schools, parents and other community groups on the 
other. They tend to act as a buffer protecting the central staff 
from parental dissatisfaction. 
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■ 3 . Secure tenure is a relevant factor -characteristic of district 

superintendents. Even in Philadelphia, where there is an annual 

appointment, they are always reappointed. None of the cities, 

except Detroit ,' provide for review of tne district superintendents. 

4. In nearly all the cities recommendations have been made *0 increase 

the power and responsibility of the district superintendents. The 

delegation of power at this point, however, might be extremely 

difficult. James W. Fesler has pointed out that if authority is 

not delegated soon after the creation of an agency the agency will 

not be able to attract good men to its field service, ThivS lack of 

good men in the field makes later decentralization even more 

difficult because mediocre men are not likely to be trusted enough 

15 

to have authority -delegated to them. 

This very problem v/as cited by Odell in Philadexphia. While favoring 

decentralization he was reluctant to recommend anything more than a gradual start, 

16 

beginning with two districts. It seemed quite clear that he was not altogether 
satisfied that the. present district superintendents had the competence to make 
decentralization work. The same problem has arisen in New York City. 

The Superintendent 

The superintendent as the chief executive officer of the school system 



was a subject of primary concern. 

' The power of the superintendent is a function of tenure, salary, 

control of budget, power of '.p’pointment , relations wj-th the board and extent 
of municipal and state involvement. On the basis of these criteria, the status 
of large city superintendents can be categorized as limited or strong. 
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Relatively strong supcrintendencies were found in Detroit, Chicago and 
Philadelphia; x^eaker ones in St, Louis, Baltimore and New York, (See Table 4-8 ) 
Control of the Budget , In all of the cities the superintendents pre- 
pare and control their oxvn budgets. Only in St, Louis does the superintendent of 
instruction legally share poxzer with four other executives - the building 
commissioner, the auditor, the secretary- treasurer and an attorney. In the past 
his pox-zer x^as limited to instructional programs, but at present, at the board’s 

discretion, he functions as chief executive officer as x^ell as executive budget 

17 

officer of the system, A bill is noxv^ pending to further strengthen his office 
by giving him poT^rer to appoint his oxm budget director and staff. In 
Philadelphia, the business function was not centralized under the superintendent 
until 1963; in Kex7 York unit control x^as established as early as 1903, 

Poxver of Appointment , The pox-zer of appointment strengthens the 
super intendencies in Detroit and Philadelphia,- In Detroit, the nex^ superin- 
tendent can review appointments after one year. In Philadelphia, the nex^ superin- 
tendent has been given added strength by the board to recruit personnel from 
outside the city. In addition, nex7 directors have been recruited from outside 
the education field. 

In contrast, tenured assistant superintendents in Nex 7 York City 
sever ly limit the pox/er of the superintendent. The previous superintendent, 
was unable to penetrate the huge bureaucratic system because he could not hire 
top personnel who X 70 uld be loyal to him. In Baltimore, the suparinter dent has 
no contract but x^orks on a day-to-day basis. 

Superintendent’s Role in State Relations, . 

Because education is a state function, the percent of state aid may 
reflect the superintendent’s power. In Detroit, during the administration of 
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the former superintendent (1956-66) the percent of operating expenditures 

18 

covered hy state aid was the highest of any city* Recent increases have 

been in effect in Chicago, Baltimore and Philadelphia. Despite increases, 

however, Chicago ranks lowest with St. Louis in the proportion of state aid 

to total revenues. State aid in St. Louis has remained at about twenty percent 

for the past ten years, while the percent in New York has remained constant 
19 

for six years. 

The importance of the role of the superintendent in securing state aid 

is evidenced in the success of the superintendent (1956-66) in developing two 

20 

special programs for Detroit. 

In Baltimore, under a former superintendent (1946-1953), the percent of 
state aid doubled enabling nev7 programs and new buildings to get underway. Two 
other superintendents in Baltimore v/ere skiddish about involvement in 
politics and state aid was relative lo\7 under their administrations. 

In St. Louis, the new superintendent is a lobbyist for the board in 
Jefferson City and he has succeeded' (with board members assistance) in 
obtaining the governor’s support for greater state aid. 

Tenure . The argument for long tenure for an executive is based on 
the notion that it takes from three to five years to initiate a program and 
even longer to build it into the system. But tenure, alone, does not insure 
innovation or strength. A former superintendent of St. Louis enjoyed long 
tenure (twenty- three years) but the limited powers of the superintendent in 
St© Louis confined his role to maintaining the status quo. The former superin- 
tendent of Chicago had the second highest tenure (thirteen years). Although 
he is credited with increased ' school construction, few innovations were adopted 
during that period. In Detroit, the superintendent’s ten years in office were 
marked by innovation. 'There were many complaints, however, that he did not 
delegate responsibility# In Philadelphia, a superintendent had a tenure of nine 



years, from 1955-1964. He was dominated by the business iflanager, and 
educational needs were subservient. 



All of the superintendents have contracts except the superintendent 
in Baltimore. The superintendent’s contract in New York City is the longest 
(6 years), Philadelphia and Detroit's are the shortest (3 years). In average 
term of office Detroit's superintendent was the longest. It would seem, 
therefore, that long tenure in itself does not insure innovation in the school 
system nor is it directly related to the strength of the superintendent. 

Relations with Board . There was no evidence in the cities to suggest 

that any of the superintendents now influence directly the appointment of 

board members. Prior to 1961, the business manager in Philadelphia was said 

21 

to play a major role in board appointments. None have tenure of office under 
contracts longer than the board’s term of office. All in practice, serve at 
discretion of the board. 

In Chicago, school board- superintendent relations have frequently 
been uncertain. In the 1930 's, an NEA investigation revealed the president 
of the school board was, in effect, the chief administrator of the school system. 
In the postwar era two superintendents dominated the school environment. Both 
seemed to have worked successfully with thei.r boards for most of their careers. 

At the end of his tenure the former superintendent had divided support on the 
board because of his opposition to a survey of the Chicago schools and his 
failure to cooperate with the board's integration plans. The fetter issue 
finally led to an open rupture. 

In Philadelphia, Detroit, and St. Louis, boards have strengthened 
the super in tendency. By contrast, in New York City, superintendents have 
conflicted in competition for power. 

S alary . Some indication of the importance given to the s’uperinten- 
dent's position may be seen from salary level, particularly as compared with that 



of the mayor *s or other city officials. In Chicago, the superintendent’s salary 
is highest at $48,500. The mayor of Chicago receives $35,000, The next highest 
superintendent’s salary is in New York City at $40,000. The mayor receives 
$50,000. In Baltimore,* the superintendent receives $35,000 as compared to 
$25,000 for the mayor. In Philadelphia, the superintendent receives $32,000 as 
compared to $30,000 for the mayor. In Detroit, the superintendent’s salary is 
$32,000, $2,000 less than the mayor's. In St. Louis both the superintendent and 
the mayor receive $25,000. In Chicago, Baltimore and Philadelphia, the superin- 
tendent of schools is the highest paid city official. Of the superintendents 
ranked strong only in Detroit is the superintendent paxd less than the mayor. 
(See Table 4-9). 

Insider-Outsider . In analyzing the board's selection of a superin- 
tendent, insider vs. outsider is the most frequently mentioned criterion. We 

did not find this by itself to be predictive of a superintendent's power. 

22 

According to Carlson, when boards are dissatisfied, they choose out- 
siders and tend to pay them higher salaries and give them greater support. Yet, 
in New York City, the relations between the board and the former superintendent, 
an outsider, were marked by conflict. It would seem that in New York City 
the problem of an outsider establishing his authority is further complicated 
by the strength and competition for pw^er with the top administrative staff. 
Reviewing the history of the New York City superintendency , we find that it was 
an insider who achieved the greatest measure of innovation. 

Outsiders can bring new ideas into a system as evidenced by the former 
superintendent in Detroit. Yet, it should be noted that it was his successor, 
an insider, x^ho initiated review or appointments and is directing a re- 
organization of the staff. 
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In Baltimore, an outsider did not cultivate close municipal and 



state ties, whereas, his successor, an outsider, is actively doing this 



23 



In Chicago, an outsider was innovative in curriculum but failed 



over a larger period of time to satisfy other pressing demands for 



integration and compensatory education. 

• Xn general, it can be tentatively said that in cities with a strong 



affinity for insiders, such as New York and St. Louis, such affinity may be 
a sign of inflexibility. However,wide acceptance of outsiders will not necesarily 



result in greater innovation, but it does suggest a more open system, 



Participation 



The Participants 

Within any school system, the potential participants in the policy- 
making process are essentially the same. Legal power is usually divided be- 
tween a board of education and the superintendent. The bureaucracy breaks down 
into the central administrative bureaucracy, field administrators, top supervisory 
staff, and middle management. Organizations representing each of these groups 
are common in the larger school districts, and the activities of each can be 



significant. Teachers and teacher organizations, parents and parent organizations, 

are also potential participants. Specialized education interest groups 

and permanent) have been active in many communities, and their role can be a vital 

one. In the general community, there are other potential participants - local, 

state and federal officials, civic groups, the press, business organizations, 

# 

and individual entrepreneurs seeking the rewards of the school system. Inter- 
relationships between these potential participants, the relative power of 
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each, and their role in particular decisions, differs with the nature of the issues 
and the political environment of the school system. 

Participation in school policy formulation can take three forms: 

(1) closed — only the professionals in the system participate; (2) limited 
the board of education and/or the mayor and specialized educational interest 
groups participate; and (3) wide ~ groups not wholly concerned with school policy 
participate. 

The participants analyzed for tie study are school boards, teachers* 
organizations, community participants and government officials. Community 
participation includes direct participation (voting) and indirect (through 
interest groups.) The latter are divided into special education groups, civic 
organizations, civil rights groups and ad hoc agencies. In classifying the 
six cities the most open systems were Detroit and Philadelphia. These cities 
had a larger number of influence wielders, reactors, and supporters. In both 
cities participation was encouraged as was opposition. In the four other cities 
participation was limited to the school establishment. It is notable that those 
cities with the strongest boards also were the most closed systems. 

School Boards 

The study compared the relative strength of the boards in each city 
as well as the responsiveness of the board to the community. On the basis of 
these findings city school boards were classified strong or weak. Those boards 
which had a term of office longer than the superintendent and/or longer than 
the mayor, participated effectively in budgeting (raised or lowered the budget), 
had active sjtanding committees and staff are classified as strong. 

In all of the cities the board members had longer terms of office than 
the superintendent and the mayor. (See Table 4-10.) 
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In four of the six cities, the board presidents complained about 
their inability to make budget policy. In Detroit, the board had to face the 
reality of voter control which limited new funds that could be raised through 
taxation. Chicago and Philadelphia through most of this period, had to rely upon 
the state legislature to raise the tax limit. New York and Baltimore were de- 
pendent upon the city government for funds. 

Philadelphia (under the new board) and St. Louis were the only cities 
in which the board chairman felt they exercised adequate budgeting discretion. 

The board in St. Louis was concerned about the lack of funds and the difficulty 
of obtaining voter approval in tax elections, but the board chairman believed 
that the board budget was a "needs" budget and they were able to raise the funds 
they required. The new board chairman in Philadelphia has been able to obtain 
whatever taxing power he has needed from the Philadelphia City Council that sets 
the tax rate for schools. 

With respect to staff, none of the boards have built independent staffs 
of any size. All depend on the superintendent and administrative staff for 
information and assistance. The Chicago board has an influential and independ- 
ent legal staff of. eight, a secretary and one other staff member. New York City 
also has a legal staff, a research staff of three and an executive assistant. In 
St. Louis, five separate officers report to the board, but the board has no 
separate staff of its own. Baltimore also has no staff at all. 

As regards standing committees. New York City and Pniladelphia have no 
standing committees. Chicago has two, St. Louis and Baltimore have three and 

Detroit has five. (See Table 4-11.) 

Frequent exectAve sessions of a board of education can be interpreted 

as reflecting a strong board which exercises power independently. In Chicago, 
Baltimore, St. Louis and Philadelphia the board holds frequent closed executive 
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sessions as compared to the other cities. It should be noted that executive 
sessions might also reflect greater removal from public review and a more closed 



system. 

The school boards in Chicago, Baltimore and St. Louis appear to be the 
strongest. Philadelphia and Detroit follow close behind and then New York City. 
Cities otherwise classified as the least open in the study are those with the 



strongest boards of education. 

A comparison of the composition of the boards suggests great similarity 
and only minor differences. Ml of the boards » memberships take into account 
the need to represent ethnic and religious groups. All but St. Louis have two 
Negroes serving on the board; St. Louis has three. All the Negroes on the city 
school boards are professionals not intimately identified with civil rights causes. 
New York City and Philadelphia each have one woman and Baltimore has two serving 
on the board. Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis have three women. In each case 
tlis woniGn ar6 raprasantativas of astablishsd local woman s civic groups* Et-ch 
board includes representation of the three religious groups although not 
necessarily in strict proportion to the population of the city. The religious 
balance appeared to be a more sensitive issue in New York City than in any of the 
other cities. The panel selection device in Philadelphia, New York and Chicago 
has made little difference in the composition of the board as compared to other 
cities or as compared to memberships bn earlier boards in their own cities. 

The most common advanced degree for board members is the law degree. 

In each of the cities at least one and usually more of the bbard members are 
lawyers. In St. Louis four of the twelve members are lafwyers, in New York and 
Philadelphia three members of the board are lawyers. Approximately two-thirds 
of the board members have some college degree, generally a Bachelor of Arts. 






Chicago, New York City and Detroit have labor represented on the bo?.rd indicating 
the importance of unions in those cities. In St. Louis labor has been excluded 
from the board. 

Approximately tx^o-thirds of the board members in every city are over 
fifty years of age. Only one board member in any ei the dries ie tder forty 
years of age. 

Detroit, Philadelphia and St. Louis have religious leaders on the 
board. The business community is represented on all of the boards except New York. 
St. Louis has the largest representation of the business community. New York 
City has six board members with a background in professional education, St. LouxS 
and Baltimore have three members with an education background and Philadelphia 
has one. Teachers are not represented on any of the boards. 

(See Tables 4-12 and 13.) 

Although no attempt was made to systematically collect data on the numbei 
of board members with children in the public school system it seemed ident that 
few of the board members in any of the cities had children in the public schools. 
The age factor alone would Hr \it such a possibility « 



4 



Teachers ^ Qrganlsatior ^s 

The ever increasing role of the teachers* union 



associations • 



particularly in salary negotiations, is of particular ' ic ^aalysis 

of the shifting roles of participants and their relatix » ' change 

in the school system .(Table 4~14.) The teachers union is ; in Baltimore 

(1967) , New York City (1963) , Philadelphia (1965) , Chicago (1956) , ..ad Detroit 
(1964.) The union in each of those cities has been primarily concerned with 
salaries and conditions of employment, at least these are the issues that they have 
bargained on most strongly. Recognized unions are, of course, stronger and tend 
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to be more influential as participants in the school policy process a especially 
in policies that relate to teaching loads and teacher assignments. In Detroit, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, the union conducts its negotiations largely with the 
superintendent and seldom meets with the board. The union in Chicago and New 
York City and the PSTA in Baltimore have used their political leverage to by- 
pass school officials and negotiate directly with the mayor to secure salary 
increases. In New York City and Philadelphia the union contract tends to contribute 
to a lack of flexibility in educational policy. Efforts to secure decentrali- 
zation in New York City have run up against the restrictions in the present con- 
tract which limit personnel transfer, salaries and review procedures. 

In Baltimore, the PSTA and the BTU have been competing with each other 
for recognition and as a consequence, the PSTA has become more militant and 
critical, of the school system. Its direct influence, however, is not appreciable. 

In June, 1967, the BTU achieved recognition in a closely contested election. 

There are two competing groups of teachers organizations in St. Louis 
(the AFT and NEA groups), neither of which are recognized bargaining agents. In 
Missouri collective bargaining for teachers is prohibited by state law. The 
teachers organizations in St. Louis are the weakest as compared to organizations 
in the other cities. 

The unions have generally been uninterested in areas outside of the 
salary issue except in New York City where the UFT was instrumental in the 
creation of "More Effective Schools" and regularly voices public views on 
particular school issues. The New York City iinion has the strongest role of 

any of the unions in the various cities. 

In several of the other cities the unions have issued reports and 

studies with recommendations for school improvement. Generally, these 



















reconmendations are not particularly influential in the determination of school 
policy. 

The ever increasing strength and gradual recognition of teachers unions 
in large cities reflects the emergence of a significant new participant in the 
school policy process. The New York City experience serves as an example of the 
trend. Thus far, the role of the unions is one of limiting flexibility and 
stifling innovation — as contracts become more extensive this trend will probably 
be intensified. It is notable that teachers as a group have had almost no role 
in determining local school needs or curriculum. 

Community Participants 

Any definitive measure of community participation is most difficult to 
achieve. The role of outside participants in school policy making is continually 
shifting depending upon the issue. Yet it is the presence of the variety of 
participants that may determine the responsiveness of the system to public demands. 

School Voting and Elections . Direct public participation includes the 
presence or absence of opportunity for direct participation as well as the degree 
of actual participation. Direct voting on school issues takes place only in the 
Independent districts, and in those districts such public votes are limited to 
tax and debt questions and in two districts to school board elections. 

In Detroit, St. Louis and Chicago the voters are required to vote on 
increases in school taxes and on school debt. The level of participation in 
voting, however, indicates the minimal role of direct elections as a means of 
stimulating community interest. In St. Louis in April, 1967, for instance, 

27.2 percent of those eligible to vote voted in the school tax election. 

(Table 4-15.) The tax increase was approved by 76 percent of those voting. In 
the last twenty years fourteen votes have been held; twice the voters have 
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failed to approve increases. In both instances the question was returned to the 
voters for approval and was dutifully approved. In only one year (1953) did 
more than 50 percent of the registered voters turn out for the elections - the 
usual response is between 20 and 30 percent of the electorate voting. (Table 4-16.) 

In Chicago from 1957-1967 there were three school bond and one school 




tax election. All were approved with well over 60 percent of the vote. The tax 

election in 1967 was the first to be held by the board under state legislation 

25 

passed in 1965. Taxes levied by the board are subject to statutory limita- 
tions by the state. The current law provides for a maximum of $1.71 on the 
education fvind which may be increased by referendum to a $2.01 maximum. In any 
one referendum the levy may not be increased by more than 140 . Currently, 
because of the integration problem, the hoard does not want to go to the public 

on any issue and is trying to have the referendum provision deleted from the 
26 

state law. 

In Detroit > the defeat of increased millage in May, 1966 led to a 

resubmission of the issue in November. In the May election, 20 percent of the 

27 

registered voters participated. After a well organized campaign supported by 
all of the local labor, business and civic groups in the city and with mayoral 
support, 61.9 percent of the voters turned out to approve the increase. In 
May there had been 129,646 blank votes cast; in November blank votes had been 
reduced to 9,118. 

School board elections in Detroit and St. Louis are non-partisan; 
these are the only cities of the six included in the study which hold such 
elections. In Detroit, the UAW and the Democratic party are influential in 
nominations and elections. Board elections in both cities are held at the same 
time as general local elections. In St. Louis a reform group was organized in 
the early 1960* s to promote reform candidates for the board. CAPS (Citizens 
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Association for the Public Schools) (the reform group) functioned during two 
board elections. In 1961, they elected five board members and in 1963 3 four 
without opposition. The chaimian of the board, was the major influence 
in CAPS and internal disagreement with his position is believed to have led to 
its dissolution. A nev 7 group organized and the school board chairman has 
since supported that group and its candidates for election® 

School board elections in St. Louis have been under the control of the 
school board since 1963 and as such do not provide the kind of mechanism for 
participation that could be considered especially significant. Several groups 
and individuals in St. Louis indicated their impressicn the board ignores 

the community pnce elected to office. 

Hearings. More indirect forms of public participation are common to 
all of the other cities in varying degrees. School board hearings on budget 
matters are held in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia for one day in each city. 
The hearings in each city . are generally attended by the most well organized 
groups in the city and present only a very limited sounding board for other 
dissenters. Open board meetings in the other cities allow for discussion of the 
budget but again the lack of public information limits the usefullness of these 
sessions. In some instances, other limitations, such as space, further restrict 
the value of hearings. The Baltimore hearings take place in a room which holds 
less than 30 people. In New York City in 1967 , speakers at the hearings sat-in 
to protest the limited time available to present their points of view. 

Public hearings are seldom held on issues other than the budget al- 
though several of the cities have held hearings on integration in recent years. 

Interest Groups. The role of 'interest groups in the various cities 



is vital to the issue of participation. Such groups can be divided into 





those which are concerned only with education and those which are general but 
active in education. The effectiveness of these groups is related to their 
organization, size of staff, character of membership and leadership. Their 
influence is measured by their entre to the system and the extent to which 
their proposals are translated into policy. We have attempted to determine the 
extent to which these groups are innovative, supportive of innovation, sup- 
portive of budget increases, supportive of school officials and critical of 
school officials. (See Tables 4-17 through 22.) 

Education Groups. All of the cities have special educational interest 

groups. These include parent groups and citizen organizations. The parent 

groups in all of the cities play generally the same role. They are not strongly 

organized centrally nor do they have any professional staff except in New York 
28 

City. Their concerns are, therefore, largely with local and individual school 
•problems. They are generally supportive of school officials especially in the 
areas of budget and special services. Parent groups tend to be less organized 
and active in the ghetto areas of each city. Exceptions are notable. In Detroi 
the Mothers Clubs have been active in achieving special services In St. Louis, 
the parents groups have emerged as participants in school affairs in the 
Banneker District with the encouragement of the local superintendent. 

Citizens* committees for schools function in- all of the cities; their 

character and power varies from city to city. 

In Philadelphia, New York and Chicago, these organizations are 
standing committees coordinating the wprk of affiliateu groups in the area of 
education. They do not have their own memberships. In Philadelphia and Chicago 
they have no professional staff, only an executive director. The New York City 
group, in contrast, has a sizable professional staff. As a group, these 




Interest Groups 

School District of the City of Detroit 

1954 - 1967 ■ 
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organizations cannot be classified as innovative; they tend to be more supportive 
than critical of the school system and its policies. They have good relations with | 
school officials and are called *on for support regularly. 

On the other hand, citizens* committees have been organized in Detroit 
and to a lesser extent in Philadelphia on an ad hoc basis with the cooperation 
or participation of the board. They are given specific assignments by the board 
and are furnished with staff. They Include influential members of the community 
including the business leadership of the cities. They usually conduct studies 
and make recommendations which are seriously considered and often adopted by the 
board. Though convened on an ad hoc basis, the committees replace old ones, so 
that one or another is in operation. 

In St. Louis, a citizens* committee was convened by the board to 
examine integration policies and some of its recommendations were adopted. 

Civic Organizations . General civic groups are not particularly active 
in school affairs in most of the cities. The Leagues of Women Voters spend a 
small percentage of their time and energies on education and are generally ob** 
servers of the scene supplying information to their membership rather than 
participating in the development of policy. 

Only in Philadelphia and Detroit and to a very limited extent, in 
St, Louis, have business groups and prominent economic notables become in- 
volved directly in school affairs. As noted in the description of school reform 
in Philadelphia, the Greater Philadelphia Movement was a prime element in the 
achievement of change and continues to be an active participant. In Detroit, the 
UAW encourages its membership to become Involved through citizens comralttses and 
provides guidance for participation through its education section. The union 
also supports candidates for board offices and has encouraged new school programs. 
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Business leaders frotu the three automobile makers and Hudsons Department Store have 
also been significantly involved in school matter‘d. The lack of involvement by 
business groups and unions in other cities is in sharp contrast to Philadelphia 
and Detroit. Business participation explains in part the greater openness in 
these two systems and perhaps also their greater receptivity to change and 
innovation. 

Civil Rights Groups . Civil rights groups have only recently entered 
the school scene. As a result of the 1954 Supreme Court decision they were 
Instrumental in every city in exposing school policy to public view. Although 
their emphasis has been largely in the area of school and staff integration, 
their impact was primarily in the area of demonstrating the closed character of 
school politics. 

Civil rights groups are reactors to the school establishment. They serve 
as opposition groups, and their influence is negligible in terms of policy re- 
sponses. The lack of adoption of integration programs and also the lack of general 
improvement in ghetto schools in all of the city school systems studied indicates 
their powerlessness. City school officials are, however, concerned with what their 
reaction will be to programs and policies. 

Urban League. NAACP, and CORE function in all of the cities. CORE is 
the most militant and the least well organized in all the cities and it has been 
the group least involved with education. Although the NAACP generally sports 
large memberships in each city, it is the Urban League which provides organization, 
professional staff and education departments and financing for the most compre- 
hensive programs. However, the Urban League is generally the most supportive of the 
system. The civil rights groups appear to be better organized and more active in 
education matters in Detroit and New York. In New York City local ad hoc groups 
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have carried a large part of the civil rights protests in the schools. The 
recent emphasis in New York City is for local control of the schools. This kind 
of local initiative does not seem to be as prevalent in the other cities and may 
indicate a disenchantment with city-wide civil rights groups activity in New York. 

In Detroit , TULC (Trade Union Leadership Council) , an organization of 
Negro trade union leaders, has actively W'^rked toward job training of Negro 
youth in the public schools. They enlisted the support of the board of education 
and the superintendent in their fight to change union policy which discriminated 
against Negroes, particularly in their apprenticeship programs. 

Other . In several of the cities, religious groups and organizations 
concerned with special programs, i.e., the handicapped and retarded, tend to 
function as supporters of school policy. Their educational role is, however, 
limited to a narrow area of interest and they are more often supportive than 
innovative. 

It is evident from the survey of community participation that the six 
city school systems display different degrees of openness and receptivity to such 
groups. In Detroit, the system appears to encourage outside participation and 
involvement which is not necessarily supportive of the establishment. Although 
the Detroit school system organizes the citizens committees, it does not attempt 
to control or even direct them. This reflects a corollary willingness to view 
the school system in the broadest social role. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Detroit proved to be the most innovative of the school systems studied. 

In contrast, in St. Louis and Chicago, the systems are virtually closed 
to public participation although both are independent school distridts. In both 
cities the school establishment controls all aspects of school policy. The 
number of influence wielders and reactors and supporters is negligible. (See Tables 
4-17 though 22.) In New York City, although organizations proliferate, they 

are supportive or non- influential. 
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Government Officials and Governments As Participants 

Municipal . The role of municipal officials should be viewed from three 

prospectives: first., in terms of financial influence, particularly in the depandent 

districts; second, in terms of the selection and control of the board; and third, 

in terms of influence on other school policies. Of the local officials in every 

city, it is the mayor who is most involved in education. In only two cities did 

we find any evidence of other city officials who were influential in any school 

decision. In Baltimore, the finance director and the financial advisor to the city 

29 

council were instrumental in reducing the school budget on two occasions. In 
New York City in 1967, the cit^’ council increased the school budget overriding 
the mayor *3 veto of their action. Borough presidents in New York have, on occasion ^ 
influenced the determination of site selections as have other elected officials in 
some of the other cities. 

Although in every city public statements of the mayor indicate a desire 
to be removed from educational matters, the evidence suggests that in both de- 
pendent and independent districts, except St. Louis, his role may be influential 
in related areas. In the dependent districts the mayor is responsible for 
approving the education budget. Except for New York in 1967, the mayor has been 
supportive of that budget. New York City had a lump-sum budget for ed;/*.ation 
which was changed by the mayor in 1967 to a five-program budget. In fact, in 
New York City, the mayor* s review of the budget tends to be limited in scope and 
more routine than incisive. 

Although the mayor is not required to approve the budget in the inde- 
pendent districts, there was a clear working relationship between the mayor, 
school board and superintendent in Detroit and Chicago on the financial needs of the 
school district. Informal meetings between the maydr and the superintendent are 
held regularly in Detroit and Baltimore, and on occasion in Philadelphia, 
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New York and Chicago. Informal meetings with board members occur in Chicago, 

Detroit, New York and Philadelphia. In Chicago, New York and Baltimore,, the mayor 

has been an active participant in salary negotiations « In fact, in Chicago, an 

independent district, the mayor stepped in to negotiate a salary increase al~ 

though funds were not available in the school budget. The mayor indicated that 

30 

he would secure additional state aid for those purposes. 

In four of the six districts, the mayor is responsible for appointments 
to the board of education. In three of the districts, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
New York the panel selection device has been used. Under this procedure 
reconsnendations are made to the mayor by an independent panel. Presumably, the 
mayor will have less political control of board members nominated under this system. 
In Philadelphia, the board chairman insisted upon a veto power over all other 
board appointments. In Chicago the mayor asked the panel to add a name to 
their list of nominees and appointed the candidate he had suggested. In New York 
City the same ethnic, religious and borough balance has been maintained despite 
the use of a selection panel. Furthermore, no incumbent failed to be renominated 
and reappointed. The selection device limits the pressures on the mayor from 
prospective appointees, but the mayor may still influence panel selections. 

In all of the cities the term of office of the board members exceeds 

« 

that of the mayor and consequently his political control may be limited by that 
factor. It does not appear that the mayor exercises any direct control over the 
board even though he may have been the source of their appointment. 

There is no evidence that any mayor influenced directly the appointment 
of the superintendent. In Detroit, Baltimore and Chicago there was some suggestion 
that the mayor had been consulted on the appointment. 

In ail of the cities the mayors have been happy to insulate themselves 
from responsibility on school issues » In many instances in recent years crises ever 
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integration have threatened to Involve the mayor but in almost every city they 
have successi^lly averted the danger. The. argument for insulation of the public 
school system and protection of professional expertise has had as its corollary 
the notion that political interference is defined as any attempt by the mayor or 
any public official to commit or engage himself in any way in school matters. The^ 
mayors have generally accepted that credo. Involvement in school affairs might 
have serious political iraplications where the mayor could not produce effective 
change. The :iti?5enry, on the other hand, have suffered by the lack of any public 
sounding board and their inability to pinpoint responsibility for the failure of 
the school 'System on the only city-wide elected official in Baltimore, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

The only city in which the mayor has exhibited a direct and continuing 
interested concern in school affairs is Detroit where the school board is elected. 

The mayor's Commission on Children and Youth meets regularly with the superin- 
tendent or the board to discuss school matters. The organization of his federal 
aid program is another means of guaranteeing cooperation with the school system. 

In New York City the new reform mayor has shown signs of breaking with the 
traditional "hands-off" policy on schools. In his recent action on the budget 
he has indicated a desire to guarantee greater financial accountability on the part ^ 
of the school system to the city. The appointment of an education director under 
the new Human Resources Administration further implies a more direct and compre- 
hensive role for the mayor in education in New York City in the near future. The 
mayor has also been outspoken on several of the recent school controversies, 
generally critical of the school establishment. It is not surprising that school 

officials and the board have responded strongly to his recent actions charging him 

31 

with "political interference". 
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The mayor appears to play a less important role in St. Louis. In 
interviews conducted in St. Louis, it was generally agreed that the mayor was not 
permitted to become involved in school matters!. 

Although education comprises the largest share of any local budget and is 
by far the most important function of local government, the highest city official 
the mayor - in almost every city has been isolated from a decisive or responsible 
role in school policy. The two reform-oriented mayors, in Detroit and New York, 
provide the exceptions to the general rule of non-participation. (See Table 4-23.) 

State Participation . State education departments, state legislators and 
governors necessarily participate in city school policy making. Their role is 
primarily a financial one. Since local school districts are dependent on state aid 
for a large measure of financial support, state aid programs become in essence a 

manifestation of local educational policy. 

In other non-financial state areas state education departments have been 
ill-equipped to deal with the problems of large urban cities. Their organization 
and programs have been concerned primarily with the problems of rural and suburban 
districts. Only recently have any of the states even considered a new role for 
themselves in relation to the large city districts. None of the departments have 
city divisions or specialists in urban problems. In most cases the technical staff 
and professional expertise of the city school district exceeds that of the state 
education departments and has, therefore, tended to undermine the potiential role 
of the state education staff. State politics have also operated to widen the gap. 
Large cities often tend to be controlled by the Democratic party while state 
gosremments are controlled by Republicans. Anti big-city politics are another aspect 
of the problem encouraging conflict rather than cooperation. 
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In a study of the politics of education in three states the authors 
suggest j however, chat large city delegations to the state legislatures, if they 
are unified, can get more school legislation advantageous to them. Perhaps more 
important than political conflicts is the lack of unified city education interests 
operating on the state level- This failure reduces the pressure for state edu- 
cation programs for cities. In Baltimore, city officials complained that school 

officials politicking on the state level conflicted with the efforts of other 

33 

citv officials. The Usdan study of educational power in New York State also 

34 

concluded that New York City*s influence was minimal on the state level. 

35 

Similar conclusions have been made regarding Detroit’s role. 

In some instances, state governments tend to be more conservative, thus 
limiting their own role. One can project, however, that the state, if it chose to 
be, could become a strong influence for change in local school systems. In 
New York State for instance in 1961, after pressure had mounted locally, the state 
commissioner of education was instrumental in having the state legislature remove 
the entire board of education in New York City. The commissioner also subsequently 
recommended the change in procedure for selection of school board members. How- 
ever, his constant pressure and condemnation of de facto segregation in New York 

City have been completely ignored. 

In Illinois and Michigan elected state superintendents of education 

are more influential with the legislature and the governor on school policy than 

36 

are the appointed state officials in the other states , yet this has not worked 
to the advantage of either Detroit or Chicago in terms of state aid programs. 

State aid has come to be an increasingly significant source of funds 
for financing educational expenditures in the six cities studied. This increase 
does not reflect increasing state concern with big-city school problems, but 



rather the growing pressure on the state to assume a larger share of financing of 
all school systems within the state. 

A comparison of the 1955 with the 1965 data shows that the districts that 
are dependent directly upon local officials for financial support have received 
larger increases in state aid in proportion to total revenues than the independent 
districts, perhaps reflecting the greater political bargaining power of municipal 
officials in the state legislature. In New York and Baltimore, the mayor, who 
has had to raise revenues for schools, represents the school district before the 
state in appealing for state aid. In Philadelphia, during this period, the school 
district has had to obtain increased taxing power from the state directly and/or 
additional aid, and the batcle has been fought for the school system by local 
party leaders. On the other hand, the independent school systems had to rely to 
a greater extent on their own political influence in the state and their school 
officials appear to have had less influence in obtaining increased financing. 

Data available for the period 1962/63 for eighteen (18) independent 

and dependent large city districts confirm that the dependent districts received 

larger amounts of state aid per pupil than their independent counterparts, wita 

37 

state aid for dependent districts growing at a faster rate. (See Table 4-24.) 

State aid has had minimal impact on innovation in the six districts 
studied. Because the preponderant amount of aid is allocated on a formula basis 
rather than on a program-by-program basis, state aid has substituted for local 
taxes in support of traditional programs. With the exception of New York City all 
of the state aid in the cities goes for support of regular school programs, special 
programs for the handicapped, and to a minor extent, for vocational training. 

In New York City, $200,000 out of $320 million went for experimental programs. 

This is in contrast to federal aid which is allocated largely on a program basis 
requiring the school system to adopt the program in order to qualify for the 
federal funds. (See Table 4-25.) 



Table 4-24 



ComDarison of State Aid to Total School Revenues 
City and State-Wide Rata 
Six School Districts 
1955 and 1965 



- 






Percent of Total Revenues 


Differences Between City . 




1955 


1965 


and State 


Percentage 




City 


State 


City State 


1955 


1965 


Independent 












Chicago 


18% 


16% 


23% 23% 


2a 


- 


Detroit 


40 


38 


35 45 


2a 


10 


St. Louis 


23 


30‘ 


23 32 


7 


9 


Dependent 








\ 




Baltimore 


18 


25 


31 33 


7 


2 


New York 


26 


25 


37 44 


1^ 


7 


Philadelphia * 


24 


41 


34 43 


17 


9 



*Independent until 1966. 

^Percentage of current expenditures covered by state aid in city exceeds state -wide 
share. 



Sources: City data from annual reports of the boards of education. State data 

for 1955: Biennial Survey of Education Statistics,, 1954/56 (Washington, D. C.: 

U. S. Office of Education, 1959), p. 72. State data for 1965: National Education 

Association, Estimates of School Statistics . 1966-1967 (Washington, D. C.: 

National Education Association, 1966), p. 31. 



Table 4-25 



Distribution of State Aid Among Programs 
Six School Districts 
1965^ 

(millions of dollars) 





Indepenc 


ent 




r 

Dependen 


t 


j 

Chicago Detroit 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New Yorh 


Philadelphia* 


Support of Regular 












School Programs 


58.7 57.9 


13.7 


21.9 


321.0 


38.3 


Special Education 


9.1 1.0 


,8 


.3 


- 


8.3 


Teacher Training 




.1 








Experimental 












Programs 


1 






.2 






67.8 58.9 


14.6 


22.2 


321.2 


46.6 



*Indspendent until 1966. 

^1964/65 for Baltimore, Calendar year 1965 for Chicago and Philadelphia, 1965/66 for 
ether districts. 

Source: Annual reports and budgets of the boards of education. 
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Federal Participation 

The federal government is a relatively new but extremely important 
participant in large city school policy. As noted ab»3ve in Chapter 3 the innova- 
tion output of all of these cities was largely conditioned by federal aid 
programs. Theodore Lowi in his study of New York City, At the Pleasure of 
the Mayor , concluded that external forces were the primary causes of innovation. 

It is clear that the emerging role of th^ federal government through the office 
of education is as an external force promoting the greatest change in the large 
city school districts that have been witnessed in the course of their history. 
Although the comprehensive federal aid programs in education are relatively new, 
their impact can be witnessed in each of the cities. Compensatory education was 
virtually non-existent prior to federal aid. The proliferation of experimental 
programs can be traced directly to the influence of federal aid policies. Pre- 
school education is now widely accepted under "Headstart" auspices. 

The only major compensatory program in the city of St. Louis is in 
the Banneker project which is compl e t ely federally funded. St. Louis also began 
a summer program in 30 schools with federal funding. Philadelphia has many 
programs begun with federal funding in the areas of work training, community 
action coimseling services, teacher training and retraining, reading clinics and 
summer schools. Detroit has similar programs, including one for continuing 
education of pregnant girls. Baltimore began a compensatory program called Upward 
Bound with federal funds. New York City has programs similar to those in the 
other cities. 

Federal project directors in each of the cities strain to come up with 
acceptable programs to be eligible for federal assistance. Appendix A, Tables I 
through VI indicate that federal aid now represents a sizable proportion of city 
school district expenditures. In Philadelphia federal aid is now 19.6%. New York 
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has the lowest ratio of federal aid at 5.2%. Per capita federal aid to the cities 
per average daily attendance on a four-year average strongly suggests that political 
pressure is no small factor in securing large amounts of federal aid. Philadel- 
phia has the highest per capita at $245.35. Chicago is next highest with $200.16. 
New York and Baltimore are the lowest with respectively $81.41 and $87.84. 

Federal aid is significant not only in the amounts of money but in terms 
of the kinds of programs which are stimulated by it. The routine and status quo 
thinking of educational bureaucrats in normal budgeting processes is no longer 
acceptable under the federal aid programs . Younger and more vigorous adminis— 
trators have been engaged in the development of federal programs. One of the 
most important requirements under TitlesI and III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Acts of 1965 and 1966 is for the education establishment to cooperate 
with the local community groups. Although many of the cities have ignored the 
provision, in some it has assured participation of groups which have heretofore 
been removed from school affairs. Detroit is the only city in which a viable 
relationship has been established among the mayor, the school system and local 
community groups. The federal aid programs in Detroit reinforced the community- 
school concept and the open participatory quality of the school system. In con- 
trast, in New York City the education committee of; the Anti-Poverty Operations 

Board has repeatedly criticized the board of education and the superintendent for 

58 

proceeding with federal programs without consultation. 

Federal aid has also encouraged greater cooperation between religious 
schools and the public school system. Although in several of the cities, primarily 
New York, there has been a public reaction to increased aid to religious institu- 
tions, competition between the systems and pressure for limiting support to public 
education has been undermined. 
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There is no question but that federal aid has to some degree disrupted 
the school systems. There are those people who will be critical of its influence 
and suggest as Willis did in Chicago that they will not adjust the school system 
to obtain federal funds which are wasteful. Some of the systems have also channeled 
funds into, existing programs by relabeling them. The intrinsic value of federal 
aidy however y is in the degree to which change can be affected as a result of the 
scramble for federal funds. As long as federal guidelines require experimentation 
and innovation and encourage broader participation they can accomplish what no 
other element in the city school structure has been able to achieve over the last 

thirty years a more flexible and responsive school policy process. 

(See Table 4-26.) 

Foundation Support 

Private foundations have also contributed to the innovativeness of 
some of the school systems. They generally award their grants for experimental 

programs, thus encouraging change in the system. 

Detroit, Philadelphia and Ch.icagc received funds from the Ford Founda- 
tion for their Great Cities Projects. Philadelphia also received Carnegie 
Foundation funds to begin its Magnet Schools Program. Baltimore began its pre- 
school classes and its Project Mission with Ford Foundation funding. Although 
the St. Louis public school system did not directly receive the funding y It par- 
ticipated in a Can agie Foundation supported study conducted by Washington 
University on Child Motivation to Achieve. New York City is currently negotiat- 
ing with Ford Foundation for three local school demonstration projects which will 
include wider local control and community participation. In each case experimen- 
tation in the foundation spoasored effort was far greater than in the regular 
school program. 
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Table 4 ~ 26 

Distribution of Federal Aid Among Programs 
Six School Districts 
1965® 

(millions of dollars) 








Allocation of Financial Resources 



Changes in the level of expenditures were thought to be a significant 
corollary of innovation. The level of school expenditures at any given time 
are committed to a given educational process with specified programs, defined 
staffing ratios and established salary scales. As a result, expenditures pattern 
and its determinants, once established, are difficult to change. In budget- 
making parlance, existing expenditures (adjusted for changes in the number of 
pupils, negotiated salary increases, and automatic increments) are considered 
the "mandated" expenditures for the subsequent year's budget. If significant 
changes associated with "quality improvement" are to be effected, they can be 
only through budget appropriations in excess of the mandated increases. Our 
study of the New York City school system disclosed that, over the last decade and 
despite a more than doubling of the school budget, only a small percentage of the 
budget increase could be associated with significant changes in the educational 
process. Almost all of the increased expenditures were mandated by either 
enrollment increases or negotiated increases in salaries. Similar results were 
expected to be found in other cities. 

Increases in Expenditures 

Fiscal inputs varied considerably from city to city ranging from a 
low of $503 per pupil in St. Louis in 1965/66 to a high of $960 in New York City. 
New York City's expenditures were far in excess of the next closest city, 
Philadelphia which spent $588 per pupil. 

The differences in spending, on a per pupil basis, are largely ex- 
plained by differences in teachers' salaries and to a lesser extent by differences 
in clc.dS size as shown in Table 4-27. I-Jhen the six cities are ranked by expendi- 
tures and teachers' salaries the rankings are identical. The ranking by class 










Table 4-27 

Current Expenditures, Teachers* Salaries and Class Size 

Six School Districts 
1965/66® 



-4 

> 



District 


Amounts 




Rank 


Current 
Expenditures 
Per Pupil 


Average 

Teachers* 

Salaries 


Class 

Size^ 


Current 
Expenditures 
Per Pupil 


Average 
Teachers, * 
Salaries 


Class 

Size^ 


New York 


$960 


$8,044 


27.7 


1 


1 


1 


Philadelphia 


588 


7,228 


31.5 


2 


3 


3 


Detroit 


562 


7,555 


31.3 


3 


2 


2 


Chicago 


542 


7,024 


33.6 


4 


4 


4 


Baltimore 


530 


6,908 


35.8 


5 


5 


6 


St. Louis 


503 


6,882 


33.8 


6 


6 


5 



^Chicago and Philadelphia, 1965 calendar year. 

'^ean class size for New York City, pupil-teacher ratio for St. Louis and median 
class size for other cities. 

Sources: Current expenditures per pupil from Appendix A, Table XI; average teachers* 

salaries from 22nd Biennial Salary Survey of Public School Employees (Washington, D.C.; 
National Education Association, 1967); class size data in Appendix A, Table XIII. 
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size closely follows but is not Identlcel with the expenditure renkingSo 

Higher teachers* salaries and median class size may be related to 
innovation though the relationship is not direct. More likely teachers* salaries 
are related to competition with other salaries on a regional basis and do not neces- 
sarily result in recruitment of higher quality teachers. All of the cities compete 
with their suburbs and teacher shortages suggest that on a regional basis, cities 
are usually at a competitive disadvantage. 

Even if we could assume that higher salaries are related to quality of 
teaching, they would not necessarily result in innovation. In fact, the greater 
the budgetary commitment to salaries, the less funds may be available to districts 
which budget at close to maximum class size (e.g., St. Louis.) In fact. New York*s 
superiority in staffing reflects its investment in the more effective school pro- 
grams to some extent but more probably the shorter teaching day for the city’s 

teachers and the resulting additional number of specialized teachers in the 
39 

school system. 

Expenditures rose more rapidly in New York, in total, and on a per pupil 

basis during the ten-year period. The rate of increase in New York (120.1%) was 

well above the increase for Baltimore (77.3%), St. Louis (75.5%) and Philadelphia 

(75.2%;,) Detroit (60.5%) andChicago (58.5%) had the lowest increases on a per 

40 

pupil basis of the six cities studied. As a group, the fiscally dependent dis- 
tricts increased current expenditures at a higher rate than the independent 
districts, but the reasons may be more closely related to fiscal resources than 
fiscal status. Detroit and Chicago, with the lowest rate of increase in school 
spending, had to raise 40% and 47% respectively of its new funds through in- 
creases in the tax rate. New York, by contrast, raised only 10% of its new funds 
through tax rate increases. The dependent districts also have been more successful 
in obtaining state aid, thereby reducing the impact of school expenditures on tax 
rate increases. (See Table 4-28.) 
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Innovation does not necessarily require new funds , but money helps . 

St. Louis has avoided innovation programs that require higher school expenditures 
because, of the severe fiscal restraints under which it operates. The same is 
true of Baltimore, but to a lesser extent. Detroit has relatively high expenditures 
per pupil despite fiscal restraints, and was judged to be the most innovative of 
the six cities studied* New York, on the other hand, has increased its school 
expenditures at a high rate, but ranks. low in innovativeness. 



giscal Status..~and .Financing — 

Fiscal status and financing are related, but. not. in terms of the fiscal 

independence/dependence dichotomy . The two public vote districts, Detroit and 

St. Louis, were remarkably similar in their sources for new funds. State aid 

was a relatively poor source of new funds in both districts and neither district 

had an appreciable increase in real property values. Thus, they had to rely 

. 41 

heavily upon tax rate increases to raise new funds and in both cases, public 
votes were required for such increases. (See Table 4-28.) Both boards have 
followed conservative spending policies in order to minimize tax rate increases, 
and this is. evident from their relatively low tax rates for schools. Even so, 
both cities have had to make considerable local. tax effort merely to maintain 
their relative position and some expected improvements. Detroit raised its 
tax rate, by 51% during, the ten-year period whiile the rate increase in St. Louis 
was 90% though their absolute levels are relatively low. (See Table 4-30.) 

During this period, St.. Louis* expenditures rose by 116% compared 
to a 74% increase in Detroit. (See Table . 4-29.) St.. Louis was not more 
generous with its schools, rather^its greater fiscal effort reflects the higher 
enrollment, increase in that city. There are clear indications that expenditure 
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Table 4-30 

Local TaK Effort For Schools Expressed as a Tax Rate Per $1000 pf 1^1 Valuation 

Six School Districts 
1955 and 1965^ 




Independent 



Chicago 


$6.69 


$11.50 


71.9% 


Detroit 


5.45 


8.24 


51.2 


St. Louis 


4.67 


8.87 


89.9 


Dependent 








Baltimore 


7.64 


•13.80 


80.6 


New York 


• 

H.25 


/ 12.47 


• 10.8 


Philadelphia* 

• 


7.86 

• 

• 


12.13 


54.3 



*Independent until 1966. , vj v 

^Fischl years beginning 1955 md 1965 except for Philadelphia and Chicago which 

are for calendar years. 



Sources Appendix A, Table VIII* 
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increases in both cities were minimal.- Median class size was reduced by only 

3.3% in St. Louis and 1.1% in Detroit compared to. a range of from 8r-10% for 

43 ^ t. ^ 

the four other cities. Salary increases (including associated fixed charges; 

that had to be met accounted for 40.6% of the increased expenditures in 

Detroit, and. 42.7% in. St... Louis.. (See Table. 4-29.) St. Louis allocated only 

10.5% of its increased funds to improved staffing ratios accounting for a 

relatively small increase in supervisory, and. counselling staff and a minimal 

reduction, in. class size... . Detroit, on the other, hand,.. allocated 22% of a 

smaller.. increase in expenditures to improved, staffing, ratios, with a large 

portion of. the increase going to increased supervisory- and. counselling staff. 

The latter, difference, in. the pattern of expenditure allocations is consistent 

with Detroit’s efforts.,, albeit small, for decentralized admins tration and 

in^roved. guidance. . But clearly, expenditure increases in both cities were 

constrained, by concern over securing voter approval, for. tax rate increases. 

Interestingly., federal, aid provided a substantial: portion of increased funds only 

in these two cities amounting to 27% in Detroit and 21% in St. Louis. 

(See Table 4-28.) Such funds were used in both cities to finance special programs 

primarily the "Great Cities” project in Detroit, and the "Banneker” project in 

St* Louis. 

45 

Philadelphia and Chicago both were, fiscally dependent upon the state 
legislature during this period and a comparison of their fiscal operations 
suggest the fiscal, restraints resulting from this, arrangement. Both districts 
increased expenditures by. approximately the same, percentages during this period, 
but the. sources of new funds were quite different. Philadelphia had only 3.2% 
of its new funds from increases in market valuation during this period while 
Chicago had. a more substantial source of funds of. 13.4% from increased valuations. 



o 
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On the other hand, 46.1% of Philadelphia’s new funds came from state aid compared 

to only 26.2% in Chicago. (See Table 4-28.) Enrollment increases were greater 
47 

in Chicago, but despite this pressure, the school district was able to allocate 

27% of its increased spending for improvement, in staffing ratios (See Table 4-29) , 

48 



reducing. Tnpd^ an class size. by. 10.0%.. . . Philadelphia allocated only 12.5% of its 

increased expenditures for improved staffing, reducing median class size by 
49 

9.5%.. However, Chicago increased, supervisory and counselling personnel by 

50 



145 % during this period compared to an Increase of only 44% in Philadelphia. 
Chicago allocated only 29% of increased expenditures, to Instructional salai .7 
increases, (including associated fixed charges) while Philadelphia’s Instructionaj. 
salaries took 45%. (See Table 4-29.) Most of Philadelphia’s salary increases 



and staffing ratio improvements occurred during the last two years of the period 
after the death of its business manager. In summary, both cities had relatively 
small, expenditure, increases,, and differences between the two are in the sub- 
stantially greater portion of state aid in Philadelphia and the greater fiscal 
effort required in Chicago to meet rising enrollments out of limited local • 

. resources. 

Baltimore and. New York were fiscally dependent upon municipal officials 

during the period covered by the study. Both increased expenditures at a 

higher rate than any. of the other four cities. State aid and increased property 

values provided major sources of new funds in both cities amounting to 56% of 

new. funds in. Baltimore and. 80% in New York Ci.ty.. (See Table 4—28.) Baltimore 

. allocated a larger portion of its increased funds to improved staffing ratios 

(See Table 4-29), with the difference primarily reflected in expanded counsel- 

51 

ling and supervisory staff. Class size in both cities was reduced by 

52 

approx.imately the same percentages. 
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That Baltimore had to rely to a greater, extent on tax rate increases reflects 
the larger Increase in enrollments in that city and its smaller increase in 




real property values. 

New York City could clearly have increased spending at a still higher 
rate given its large increases in state aid and property values. That it did 
not is indicative of its tie to a traditional pattern of annual expenditure 
increases. The lack of real property tax rate increases in New York relative to 
other cities suggests that state aid is an alternative source of funds rather 



than an incremental source, and when state aid increases, it simply is a sub- 



stitute for local fiscal effort. Federal funds by contrast, are allocated on a 
program basis often requiring increased local spending. Federal aid encourages 
innovation while state aid does not. 



Capital tures (See Tables 4-51 and 4-32.) 

5 Capital expenditures on a per pupil basis are highest in New York City 

where they are financed within a city-wide legal debt limit. Capital expenditures 
have also been relatively high iii Baltimore where school construction loans are 

t 

[ financed through the city subject to state legislative approval. In recent 

S years, as much as 12% of the total expenditures were financed out of the current 

tax levy. 

Detroit has had considerable difficulty in securing voter approval of 

* recent bond issues and this is reflected in relatively low capital expenditures 

i on a per pupil basis. In 1959, voters approved a $60 million school construction 

program to finance expenditures over a five-year period and the increase of 

capital. expenditures in 1961-65 ($419 per pupil) reflects implementation of this 

I program. A second bond referendum was presented to the voters in April 1963 and 

failed. A slightly reduced program was submitted to referendum in 1964 and it 
53 

; also failed. 
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Table 4-31 



1 

I 

I 



District 



Independent 



Capital Expenditures 
Six School Districts ^ 

For the Periods 1956-1960 and 1961-1965 




Total (ioiiiions) 



1956-1960 



1961-1965 



Per Pupil 



1956-1960 



Chicago 


$119.3 


$162.0 


$300 


$358 


Detroit 


61.8 


110.0 


245 


419 


St. Louis 


13.0 


8.4 


146 


86 


Dependent 










Baltimore 


43.9 


55.2^ 


316 


425^ 


New York 


446.0 


499.2 


539 


556 


Philadelphia 


61.8 


53.4 


299 


239 



1961-1965 



4iscaryears'*begj^^^ indicated years except for Chicago and Philadelphia which are | 

- calendar years. 

^Excludes data for 1964/65 which was not available. 



Source: Appendix A, Tables IX and XV. 
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Table 


4-32 


• 


Capital Expenditures In Total and Per New Pupil 
Six School Pistricts 
1955 - 1965^ 


District 


Capital 

Expenditures 

(millions) 


Increase 

In 

Pupils 


Capital Expenditures 
Per New 
Pupil 


Independent 








Chicago 


$281,3 


147,369 


$1908,81 


Detroit 


171,8 


20,384 


8428,18 


St , Louis 


21,4 


19 >856 


1077,76 


Dependent 


b 

112,9 




> 


Baltimore 


38,016 


2969,80 


New York 


945,2 


108,192 


8736,32 


Philadelphia 


115,2 


33,303 


3459,15 



^Independent until 1966, 

^Fiscal year beginning 1955 to 1965 except Chicago and Philadelphia which are 
calendar years, 

“Estimated for 1964 based on 1960-63 average. 



Source: Appendix A, Tables IX and XV, 
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Capital expenditures in Chicago were somewhat lower than Detroit in 
the five years ended 1965/66 reflecting legislative debt-ceilings that are 
raised periodically as total debt approaches the statutory limit. 

Philadelphia and St. Louis had the lowest capital expenditures of the 
six districts studied. The low expenditures in Philadelphia resulted from the 
long reluctance of the school board to go to referendum for authorization to 

54 

Increase expenditures beyond amounts that could be financed within a 2% debt limit. 
Capital expenditures for most of this period were limited to additional borrowing 

capacity available through debt retirement. 

St. Louis* capital expenditures during the past five years are less 

than $100 on a per pupil basis. The low spending results from the board's 

Inability to secure a two-thirds majority on bond referenda. It has done so 

55 

only once out of five attempts during the past ten years . Current capital expendi- 
tures are now financed out of current revenues. 

A further analysis of capital expenditures based on increased en- 
rollment is shown in Table 4-32. New Y->rk and Detroit rank well above the other 
cities with expenditures of over $8,000 per pupil; both had low enrollment increases. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia have spent $3,000 and $3,500 respectively per new pupil. 
Chicago with a relatively high enrol3.meat increase has spent only $1,900 on a per 
pupil basis over the ten years. St. Louis despite its relatively stable en- 
rollment has spent only $1,100. Those districts with high enrollment increases 
have not had adequate expenditures for both school expansion and to provide 
additional capacity. 

Clearly, the level of capital expenditures is related to fiscal status. 

New York and Baltimore have spent large amounts for school replacement and reser- 
vation relying primarily upon the city to raise the necessary funds within the 
debt limit. In Chicago, capital spending requires state legislative approval 
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which has been given within circumscribed limits. In Detroit, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, the requirer its for voter approval have limited capital 
spending. In Philadelphia, the board had been reluctant, until 1963, to submit 
a bond issue to referendum. Bond Issues have been defeated repeatedly in 

Detroit and St. Louis. 

Conclusions 

All of the districts have operated under fiscal restraints. In 
Detroit and St. Louis a justified fear of voter rejection of the tax rate increases 
has resulted in conservative spending policies. State legislative limits in 
Philadelphia and Chicago have limited spending in those cities. New York and 
Baltimore have Increased spending more than the other four cities, but not to the 
extent necessary for broad Innovative programs. Only New York City appeared to 
have sufficient leeway to provide for a substantially Increased tax effort for 
schools but the city limited spending primarily to amounts that could be financed 

V 

through Increased property values and additional state aid. 

Expenditure increases in each of the cities were limited to amounts 
necessary to provide for traditional salary increases, enrollment increases and 
small Improvements in staffing ratios. In the absence of strong community 
support for Innovation, it is not suprising that expenditure Increases were 

limited to traditional patterns. 

The differences between the Impact of state and federal aid are 
interesting. The former has been uspi to reduce local tax effort while federal 
aid is directed to specific program innovation. The latter rather than the 
former approach offers fiscal support for Innovation. 



CHAPTER 5 







COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN TVJO INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS, A STUDY 
IN CONTRASTS: CASE STUDIES OF DETROIT AND ST. LOUIS 



Introduction 

Detroit and St. Louis are both fiscally independent. Both have 
elected school boards wich taxing pov;er subject only to voter approval. 

But here the comparison ends. In Detroit, the school system has estab- 
lished informal ties with the mayor and has encouraged widespread community 
-participation. In St. Louis, the board has avoided, any ties with municipal 
officials. It has also been unwilling or unable to encourage community in- 
volvement in school affairs. Fiscal status does not seem to be the factor 
influencing public participation or independence from city hallj rather, it 
is the culture of the city and the board’s perception of the function of 
community groups. 

Detroit 



Detroit appears to be the least insulated of all the large city 

school systems. Participation by non-professionals has greater accept- 

* 

ance and in some respects it has been encouraged from vzithin the school 

t f 

system. This is not to suggest that Detroit has resolved the fundamental 
problems of large city schools, but rather that movement is evident and 

related innovations can be discerned. 

The Detroit school system is fiscally independent and is operated 

1 

under a seven-member elected board of education. 



Board elections, like 
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city 6l6cticns 3 sliob non-pairtis^ii# In 1916 ^ th6 proc6durG for slGCtion of 

4 

board members was changed from the ward system to at-large election in an 

effort to reduce political party involvement. At the same time the power 

of the superintendent was increased and he became the chief executive officer 

2 

of the school system. This shift in power to the professionals was similar 

to what was happening at that time in large cities throughout the country. 

School reform was manifest in removing education from politics and reinforcing 

professional control. However, during the late 1940*s and 1950*s there 

was a growing movement to widen the role of the community in public education. 

This was to compensate for rising criticism of the lack of community respon- 

3 

siveness by the board. It is likely that the stimulus was a product of 
general city-wide attitudes. 

Businessmen in Detroit have habitually supported political ventures for 
other than selfish reasons perhaps because ".o. in Detroit there is not the 
usual social chasm bet^^een the principal businessmen and the principal office- 
holders”. The unions are tightly organized, militant and have a large membership. 
Also, the ever increasing Negro population has a generous percentage of 
extremists among its numerous organizations whf-ch include the Urban League, 

NAACP , Trade Union Leadership Council (TULC) , and Group on Advanced Leadership 

4 

(GOAL) . 

The participatory role of the unions and the big three automobile 

manufacturers in city affairs insured their constant concern with educational 

5 

goals and policies. 

The mayor *s enlightened city politics also spilled over into school 
affairs. The mayor has been described as a "gifted young political 
comer" who doubled as president of the Conference of ilayors and National 
League of Cities in 1966. Shortly after taking office in 1962 he 
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hand-picked his police coiranissioner and reorganized what had been a "hawkish“ 

police department into a community-minded, socially conscious arm of the 

municipal government. During his years in office there have been no major 

scandals or racial flare-ups. By using imaginative approaches he obtained 

about $200 million in federal funds which have been used in Detroit’s Negro 

6 • 

ghettos. 

Informed segments of the community were aroused by the needs of the school 

7 

system. In the late 1940*s various citizens groups combined to press for 

stronger, more representative, board of education members, and by 1956 when a 

new superintendent was appointed, this goal had been partially achieved. The 

new superintendent was selected partially because of his conmitment to citizen 
8 

participation. 

Perhaps the most significant evidence of concern with public participation 
was the creation of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee in 1957. Although the 
superintendent was given credit for the creation of the conmittee, the pressure 
for citizen involvement was evident before his appointment. In fact, in 
early board interviews with the new superintendent, he was questioned closely as 
to his attitude tov 7 ard citizen participation to assure the board of his commitment. 
Immediately after his appointment, a citizens’ committee was established to 

t 

review the status of schools and to make appropriate recommendations for 
.their improvement. 




Citizens Advisory Committee 

The first Citizens’ Advisory Committee on School Needs was composed 
of 280 citizens from a wide variety of organizations. It was chaired by 
George Romney. The varied character of the membership representing all seg- 
ments of the population was indicative of the desire to involve a broader 
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community. The committee was divided into eight regional committees whose 

members lived or worked in the area they studied. 

The committee's recommendations in 1958 were many and covered curriculum, 
personnel, school community relations, school plant and finance. Annual pro- 
motion, lowering of Entrance age' for kindergarten, self-contained grades 1, 2, 
and 3, smaller class siae, expansion of work training programs, establishment 
of comprehensive high school and a continuation of experimental programs were 
some of the major recommendations. The' committee further proposed that re- 
gional district boundaries be redrawn to include all ethnic, racial and 
religious groups in each. They suggested that a committee on equal educational 
opportunity be established to make recommendations to alleviate the problems 
caused by segregation. A ten-year building plan V7rs developed to provide 

adequate seats for a full day for all students based on a 6-3-3 program which 

11 

j)£troit had adoptfid in 1919 and reaffirmed in 1955. 

12 

The board of education adopted the report in its entirety. The citizens 

of Detroit supported the report by voting in 1959 for a $32 million bond issue 

' . 13 

for school construction and an increased in the millage rate. 

In January 1960, the board of education established the Citizens' 

Committee on Equal Educational Opportunities.. This was a smaller committee 
of 32 people experienced in community work and interested in education. The 
fact that some of their recommendations vzere identical to those of the first 
citizens' committee indicates that the board was finding it difficult to 
implement some of the proposed changes. The repeated recommendations included 
annual promotion, self-contained lower grades, and evaluation of teaching pro- 
grams. Stressed repeatedly was the need to change the regional boundaries of 
the local districts to include all ethnic and racial groups . 
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This committee made the first school racial count in over thirty years 
in 1961 and again in 1962 just before issuing its report. This count pin- 
pointed the practice of maintaining all-white staffs in all-white schools and 
all-Negro staffs in all-Negro schools. It also highlighted the dearth of Negro 
principals and supervisors. Their recommendations revolved around the need 
for desegregation of the staffs as well as the student bodies, free transfer, 
bussing to relieve overcrowding, smaller class size and a special approach in 
the culturally disadvantaged communities. They also recommended that the 
board of education adopt a by-law favoring equal educational opportunity and 
provide for evaluation of the efforts of the administration to carry out this 

T 

policy. 

The board of education approved the committee’s report, and followed it 

with a ’’Statement Concerning Non-Discrimination in Schools" and one on the 

17 

"Treatment of Minorities" in textbooks. The board began, to shift its teach- 
ing staff to achieve integration, and by 1965 claimed to have a balanced staff 

in all schools. New policy also required prior experience in a variety of 

... 19 

schools as a prerequisite for promotion to principal. In 1963, regional 

district lines were redrav;n so that each region would have a measure of 

integration and each regional superintendent would face the problems of 

20 

inner city and more middle class schools, Non-graded primaries which had 

been experimented with in the Great Cities Schools in 1959 were implemented 

21 

in most schools by 1966. Thus, although not all of the recommendations 
were implemented, a large share of the major areas of concern were taken 
care of. Continued use of the citizens committee approach v^^as evidence of 



its acceptance. 
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Citizens* Study Committees on the High Schools 

Citizens' coimaittees to study each higli school in the city were estab- 
22 . 

lished in 1966. Action was triggered by what is referred to in Detroit as 

the "Northern Confrontation", The students of Northern High School boycotted 

their school for four days because the principal supressed a student newspaper 

23 

article which was critical of the school. The new committtees were to con- 
centrate on the needs of the high school and make appropriate recommendations 
to the board of education. 

As a first step, questionnaires were sent to students, parents and 
24 

teachers. It is too early to determine the effectiveness of this new enter- 
prise but earlier experience suggests that it \7ill serve the continuing effort 



of community involvement. 

In addition to the citizens 's study committees, Detroit also is engaged 
in community planning for community schools. Nearly 200 people from all kinds 
of organizations, business and labor, civil rights groups, as well as individual 
parents, educators, students, professionals and some classified merely as 
resident, worked together to formulate plans for the new Eastern High School 
and Family Center. A broadly based steering committee of 44 people coordi- 
nated the many sub -committees and submitted the plan to the board of education 
25 

in 1963 r 



Public Participation and Innovation 

The new superintendent has a background of dedication to community 
participation. He served as staff research director for the first citizens' 
advisory committee and strongly supports expansion of the concept. Although 
Detroit is an independent district, the superintendent meets regularly with 
the mayor and considers his relationship to the mayor appropriate to the 
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29 



fulfillment of public education goals. The mayor, in turn, indicates his support 

and interest in public education issues in announcing for board candidates and 

26 

millage campaigns. The tone of the city administration has certainly influenced 

attitudes in education. The creation of the school-community agent in 1966 

is a direct outgrov7th of the general attitude which appears to pervade the 

27 

system in terms of assuring community acceptance and involvement. 

The appointment in 1966 of a former head of a civil rights group as 

deputy superintendent in charge of community relations, is indicative of the 

school system’s dedication to broadening the scope of community involvement. 

He also had served as an active member of the first Citizens* Advisory Committee. 

Of all the systems studied, Detroit has wider acceptance of a broader 

social concept for the school system and is more intimately involved in 

providing appropriate mechanisms for fulfillment of that goal. What effect this 

has had on the outputs of the system is extremely relevant. The summary 

in Chapter II suggests that Detroit has been a more flexible school system. 

Starting in 1949, Detroit developed one of the most comprehensive vocational 

30 

education programs to be found in any of the cities. In 1962, the World of 

Work Project and twenty new vocational programs were instituted in the 

31 

elementary and high schools throughout the city. Detroit was the first 

« 

city to develpp a dem.onstration project under the Great Cities Program which 

32 . 

they financed themselves. The project included after- school prografiis and 

parent . involvement . They were the first large city school system of the six 

studied to organize in-service training workshops for teachers in’eompensa- 

33 

tory education. The record is not overpov/ering but, in comparison to the 
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other cities, their actions were early and their system proved more receptive 
to new programs. 

In school reorganization there were no relevant changes until 1965 when 

,34 

a non~graded primary in grades 1 and. 2 was established. However, in admin- 
istrative reorganization, Detroit has moved ahead of the other system.s in its 

recent announcement of one year review of administrative staff which will 

35 - 

Include a review of all of the top incumbent staff. Up until this year, 
although their positions did not include tenure, top staff were virtually 
immovable once they were appointed. 

In addition, a deputy superintendent, formerly with the Michigan State 
Department of Education, has been hired to take charge of all business matters, 
including purchasing, payroll and accounting. The new deputy began by vzorking 
in liaison with an accounting firm which vzas studying the school system’s 
business procedures 

In 1956, Detroit established nine regional field executives as a means 

of achieving some degree of decentralization; more recently the boundaries 

of the regions were changed to assure that each regional executive covered 

37 

inner city as well as fringe area schools. ' Although regional executives 

have limited powers, there is currently talk of expanding their role by pro- 

38 

viding budget discretion and additional personnel. 

Fiscal Independence as a Factor 

One of the significant questions regarding the Detroit school system 
is the degree to which fiscal independence has influenced the relatively 
open quality of participation. There are two manifestions of fiscal inde- 
pendence which can be related directly to the issue of participation - the 
election of school board members and the voting on millage. The non-partisan 
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character of the school board election is a carry-over from city elections 

which are also non-partisan. The general politics of school board elections 

are not too different from general elections in the city. Save Our Schools 

is a small nominating agency for the school board election which leans toward 

the UAW position. The union slate and SOS slate are usually the same. SOS 

although limited in size, includes representatives of the teachers union, 

labor, leaders in the Jewish community, and to a lesser extent, civil rights 
39 

groups . 

The school board elections do not seem to be a vital means of activating 

community involvement. The nominations are rather closely controlled and the 

same people recur as regular candidates. Voting is not particularly stimulated, 

and a very small percentage of those eligible to vote turn out for school board 

elections. The Negro 9 &nunity and other groups have not responded to these 

40 

election‘s as a meaningful means of participation. 

The calibre and representativeness of the board in Detroit does not appear 

to be significantly different from non-elected boards in other cities. One 

source noted that board members were more influential neighborhood people, not 

well known in the city as a whole. The board represents largely middle-class 

interests. Several years ago an outspoken liberal left the board protesting 

42 

against its inability to make significant progress. There is nothing to 
suggest that elections have contributed to participation or to improving the 
role or calibre of the board. 

There is quite a bit of civic organization which is activated for 
mlllage campaigns. After the 1957 defeat of mlllage and the 1959 defeat 
of the bond issue several groups were motivated to support education needs. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce was one of the groups which prior to 1957 had 
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not been involved in school affairs but was most active in supportiug the 

five mill increase in 1966. In facty the Beard of Commerce organized other 

groups to campaign for the increase. That millage campaign was also fully 

supported by the Detroit labor unions * The UAW ha*5 an education department 

and its leaders and members are encouraged to take part in school affairs. 

UAW received a federal grant recently to T.ork in cooperation with the board 

.. 44 

of education on a "Back to School ■ project. 

Several sources in the city indicated that UAW and the Board of Commerce 

financed the millage campaign and their cooperative effort and support was 

vital to its success . A fairly informed group in the city attributes great 

45 

power to the union even in the selection of the superintendent. The union’s 

role cannot be related solely to millage campaigns and school board elections 5 

one would have to assume that UAW would play a principal role in school affairs, 

as it does in city affairs, whether the system was independent or dependent. 

Campaigns and elections are the more overt means of participation. 

The Catholic Archdiocese also gave the last millage campaign strong 

46 

support; it helped organize the Catholic vote in the campaign. The opposi- 
tion to millage came from the small property owners who are not well organized. 

An Open School System 

Other civic group activity in school affairs is more reflective of general 
participation in city affairs. The Urban League education staff meets with the 
superintendent and attends board meetings regularly. The entire staff of the 
League is made available for millage campaigns. The League conducts education 
studies on special issues and has been influential in pressuring for an 
increase in the number of Negro administrators and school staff integration. 

The League considers that most of its success is in handling individual school 
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problems. The NAACP with a smaller professional staff, also boasts an active 

education program. They conduct studies. Issue reports and speak before the 

board of education. They indicated, in interviews, the board and the new 

47 

superintendent are receptive and S3nnpathetic to their pressures. 



I 



I 





Generally, the Detroit Negro community is described as having more 

committees on education and human relations than other large cities. Detroit 

48 

also has the largest Negro middle class community of all the cities studied. 

The active rol^ of Negro groups is a combined product of the Detroit political 
culture and the middle-class Negro population, and it is not at all related to 

the fiscal independence of the school system. 

The League of Women Voters spends about 10% of its organizational time 
on education issues, but it was active and supportive in the various millage 
campaigns. PTA’s play somewhat the same role in Detroit as they do in all 
other large cities. Generally they are concerned with individual school needs 

and are supportive of establishment policy. 

The mayor *s role in school affairs has already been referred to in terms 

of his overall approach, his personal and regular contact with the s-iperin- 

tendent and his public support of millage and certain board candidates. In 

addition, all federal funds that come into the city go through a Special 

Coordinating Committee in the mayor *s office, and thus funds for education pass 

through that committee. And, as mentioned earlier, a special effort has bean 

made in Detroit by the mayor to encourage the board to seek poverty funds for 

educational purposes.^ The Mayor's Commission on Children and Youth has an 

Advisory Committee on Education which transmits recommendations to the 

superintendent. This committee is also in close touch with the citizens* 

51 

advisory committees. 
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Staff members in the mayor’s office attend meetings arranged by the 
superintendent and close contact with the schools is maintained through each 
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of these procedures. Cooperation between the mayor and the school system 
is not a product of fiscal independence but rather a product of the total 
commitment of the mayor to educational needs and the willingness of school 
officials to cooperate with city officials for mutual advantage in minimizing 

school crises. 

There is no question but that the relatively open quality of school 
decision making in Detroit is distinctive in comparison with the o.her five 
cities studied. It is also apparent that the general political and social 
environment of the city is the major stimulus for that circumstance. Fiscal 
independence, as such, has not been especially important in contributing to 
the general quality of the system nor to its financing. The mechanisms pro- 
vided for participation are an outgrowth of the commitment of school officials 
to civic and city involvement, and are not provided by either elections or 
voting on millage. Millage campaigns may be a rallying point for coalitions 
of groups around school issues; they may also serve to publicize school needs; 
but, in themselves, they cannot explain the participatory character of school 
decision-making. Illustration 2 shows the pattern of community involvement. 

St. Louis 

The St. Louis school system is fiscally independent of city and state 

government. The system is governed by a twelve-member board of education, 

53 

elected for six-year terms at regular elections in odd-numbered years. Of 
all the cities studied, St. Louis alone haa no unit of government standing 
between the voters and the board with regard to taxing power. Although the 
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board operates under a tax limit of $1.25, (per $100 of assessed valuation 

of rfcs3 and personal property) it may exceed that limit with voter approvsx, 

as it now does. Voter approval is required of all increases, and in the 

absence of an increase, the prevailing tax limit must be reaffirmed every 
54 

two years. Although the board enjoys tax leeway subject only to referen- 
dum, a practical limit is established at $3.75 (three times the constitutional 

limit.) Increases beyond $3.75 must be passed by a two-thirds majority. A 

56 

two-thirds majority is also required to pass school bond issues. 

The school board operates independently of city hall. Although the mayor 

has legal authority to make interim appointments to fill school board vacancies 

and to appoint i?idependent auditors for the school system, neither of these 

powers has given the mayor any role in the school system. The mayor exercises 

no special political role in dealing with the governor or the state legislature. 

57 

These contacts are made directly by board members and the superintendent. 

Although the mayor’s endorsement along with other endorsements by community 

leaders is sought in support of the tax- rate elections, such endorsements are 

58 

generally freely given with no strings attached. The only exception is the 

present mayor who insisted on an independent budget 

59 

review when asked to endorse the most recent tax-rate rise. St. Louis was 
the only city studied in which we could identify no informal ties between 
city hall and the school system. 

St. Louis, thus, came closest to the classical model of fiscal inde- 
pendence of all the cities studied. Yet fiscal independence has not provided 
the school system with advantages that allegedly devolve from the system. 

School expenditures are relatively low, reflecting low teachers* salaries and 

60 

high pupil-teacher ratios . Except for several programs financed through 
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federal aid, compensatory education has not been provided for the large number 
of disadvantaged children in the system. Capital expenditures are low, pri- 
marily because of the difficulty the board has experienced in obtaining the 

61 

two-thirds majority vote on bond issues. Members of the board are conserv- 
ative in proposing school tax rate increases, reflecting the conservatism of 
the city and the concern of school board members that tax rate elections may 
be lost. 

Public participation and involvement in school affairs is minimal. School 

board meetings are open to the public but rarely do more than a handful of 

62 

persons attend a meeting. This is true even when issues of major policy are 
discussed. The absence of education interest groups and community organizations 
concerned with education issues is striking. Local parents-teachers associations 
exist throughout the system but their meetings are poorly attended and deal with 
unimportant local issues . Coordinating PTA committees are so weak that the 
board cannot depend upon them for support in the conduct of school affairs. The 
absence of such community participation has required that the board develop its 
own political organization in order to mobilize support for tax rate and school 
bond referenda. 

Litn-ited Community Participation 

There are several exceptions to the general lack of participation 

in school affairs. The most striking of these is the growing participation 

64 

of parents in the Banneker school district. The participation is a direct 
outgrowth of a federal grant to the school board to increase community in- 
volvement. Parents groups are well-organized aud parents meetings are well 
attended. Participation in the district is, of course, board rather than 
community-directed and the parents groups are not likely to challenge board 
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policy. Yet the Banneker experiment is a meaningful start in a community 
characterized by widespread apathy. 

Civil Rights Activity and School Integration 

The civil rights groups in St. Louis are extremely weak and only once 

did they exercise any successful pressure against the school system. In 

1964 they combined to protest the school board's method of transfer of 

pupils from overcrowded segregated schools to underutilized white schools. 

Under the board program, complete classes of children were transferred 

together with their teachers only to be segregated within the receiving 

schools. As a result of the protests, the board modified its policy and 

now transfers children of all grades from a given geographical area into 

66 

integrated classes in the receiving schools. 

The civil rights groups in St. Louis are accomodating rather than 

militant. The Urban League is concerned primarily with economic issues, 

though recently it has proposed educational parks as an alternative to the 

67 

board's present neighborhood school policy. The NAACP is weak and has not 
been concerned with schools. ACTION, a more militant group, has a small core 
of leaders but their interest in schools was limited to the bussing controversy. 
The board has followed a conservative policy on integration. It favors 
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bussing to underutilized schools and provides such bussing for 2,700 pupils. 

The board abolished its segregated school system in 1954 and has effectively 

70 

integrated its top administrative staff. An assistant superintendent for 
integration has been appointed to further plans for integration. 

However, the board's integration policy is limited by its commitment 
to the neighborhood school concept. It has been unwilling or unable to 
undertake a massive rebuilding program to alleviate overcrowding in the 
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ghetto’s schools. The board also has attempted to treat all schools with- 
in the systems equally in the allocation of tax funds, thereby limiting 
the possibility for special programs in the ghetto schools beyond those 
financed with outside funds. 

The lack of more positive board action can be attributed in part to 

the ineffective mobilization of civil rights groups. There is a fear on 

the part of prominent Negroes of reprisal because many are dependent eco- 

72 

nomically upon the business community. One Negro civil rights worker 

complained that all promising leaders are co-opted into municipal government 

7 

or the federal pcvsirty px^ogiTcHuj and once there, their militancy disappeaxs, 

Negro leaders who are still militant, he continued, are subject to pressures 

74 

ranging from loss of job to imprisonment. Also, the attitude of the Negro 
administrators that the system is doing all it can, and their concern with 
the exodus of white pupils and white teachers to the county system, has 

75 

served as reinforcement to the board's position. 



Political Organization for School Board Elections 

A second area of sporadic community involvement is in school board 

elections. Prior to 1959, the St. Louis school system was controlled by 

76 

an alliance of Democratic committeemen and municipal officials. School 

77 

board elections are held biannually at the same time as municipal elections, 
and thus the campaign for school board members could be run by the party 
machinery. An organized political effort is required because a candidate 
must obtain over 6,000 signatures on a nominating petition to be placed on 
the ballot, 

Control over the school system prior to 1959 was a political prize. 

It was a major source of patronage and every non-teaching position had a 

79 

political price tag attached to it. 
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In 1953, a number of civic leaders concerned with schools, primarily 

from the West End Community Conference, began to* meet informally. Their 

goal was to achieve reform in the school system by supporting a slate of 

candidates for the school board. A reformer was elected to the board in 

80 

the 1953 election. In 1955 two reform candidates were elected; none ran in 
the 1957 election. 

During this period the reform member was a dissident within the board 



working hard to create a public issue over school corruption. In 1959, 

he financed several law suits against school officers accused of corruption. 

He succeeded in forcing the building commissioner out of office. He also 

succeeded in photographing school maintenance personnel working at the home 

81 

of the school board president while on the school payroll. The resulting 
publicity made' the school board election of 1959 a major issue and the. reform 



slate was elected. In 196.0 the reform group formed an organization knom as 
CAPS (Citizens Association for Public Schools) and, in 1961, after a 
bitterly fought election, all five CAPS candidates were elected and the 

RO 

reform group took control of the school board. A reform leader was 
cxcctea president and the board moved quickly to establish a merit system 
for the non--7nstructional staff.. 

With political patronage no longer available, party leaders lost 

interest in school board elections. CAPS ran four candidates in 1963- and 
* \ 

they were unopposed. CAPS dissolved after the 1963 election as a result of 

internal dissension. It has since been replaced by a smaller, narrowly 

based. Citizens** Committee for Quality Schools. Reform candidates were 

elected in 1965 and 1967 with little opposition. 

# 

Eiiection campaigns for the board of education are expensive, running 
83 

to as much as $30,000. In addition, a campaign requires a well-organized 
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corps of political workers to obtain the necessary nominating signatures 

84 

and get out the vote. VJith only four members standing for election every 
two years, a working control of the board requires successive election vic- 
tories. Only a we 11 -organ! zed and well-financed group can hope to obtain 
control over the system. The old board was difficult to replace. The new 
board will be more difficult still to defeat because of the absence of a 
”payoff". Since the reform slate was elected, the only opposition has been 

from several labor unions which are now excluded from representation on the 
85 

board. 

The present board is a self-perpetuating one. It is most often criticized 

for insulation from the community and its failure to stimulate wide community 

participation in education. Criticism is also voiced against its conservative 

financing policies and its failure to deal with the low achievement of its 

. 86 

Negro pupils. 

School Board 

Control of the school system was clearly in the hands of the board 

and the major power within the board is the initial reformer elected to the 

board. His power derives from the major role he played in the reform victories 

in the 1959 and 1961 elections. He also commands respect because he is well- 

informed about board matters and devotes a high proportion of his time to 

school affairs. He does so in terrris of policy issues, avoiding day-to-day 

involvement in operational matters which he leaves to the school superintendent . 

Even his critics admit that he is "90% perfect '. One of his detractors states 

that if he had to choose one person to run the school system, he would choose 

87 

the reform leader diough he disagrees .with him on individual issues. 






The reform leader's power also derives from the influence he exercises 

over school board nominees. He is said to have vetoed a candidate supported 

by the CAPS board because he disagreed with the candidate's position on a 

number of issues. He is also said to arrange financing for school board 

88 

elections. 

Clearly he is the dominant voice on the school board. He served as 

• 89 

board president for three successive terms. The board functions through 

its committees on the whole and ad hoc committees on special issues. He 

has headed up. several important ad hoc committees. He is also considered 

to be the most persuasive board member and participates most extensively 

90 

at board meetings. Though not now a member of the board's budget committee, 
he attends its meetings and exercises considerable influence. 



Other Community Participants 

The League of Women Voters spends about 20% of its activity on schools. 

Most of their concern has been in statewide problems primarily directed at 

91 

increasing state aid for schools and b'coadening the city's fiscal powers. 

The Chamber of Commerce has an education committee which plays a role 
in support of tax-rate increases. Recently, they issued a study pointing 
to major deficiencies in reading and arithmetic that they identified among 
high school graduates. They were instriamental in having the board appoint 

92 

an ad hoc committee to investigate possibilities for improving instruction. 

All of the above groups and others, such as the Citizens' Committee on 
School Tax Reform, are supportive of the school system and played a limited 
and peripheral role. There is no watchdog group with broad concern for 
education operating on a continuous basis. 
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Weaknesses of .the Elected Board 

The absence of widespread coiGnunity participation in school affairs 

is a serious concern in a city where the board exercises the considerable 

power that it has. There is effectively no countervailing power to the 

school board in the coinmunity and the complaint most frequently heard is 

the lack of responsiveness of the board to the community. One labor 

leader, though admitting the old board was corrupt, preferred it because 

it was closer to the community. He eschewed the new board as a "blue ribbon" 

panel, isolated from the people who elect it. 

On the other hand, the board is accepted as sincere and uncorruptable . 

One critic interviev7ed stated that public apathy is partially the result of 

satisfaction with the work of the school board. "If the board was a bad 

board," he stated, "CAPS would reeroerge in an attempt to replace it". 

The school board does reflect the general conservatism within the 

city in its spending policies, its limited building program and its 

adherence to the neighborhood school principles. The business community 

is well represented on the board and a member has ties to Civic Progress, 

a small elite group of business leaders who comprise the power of the 

93 

downtown business community. The board must also look to the city's 

voters for fiscal and political support in a city in which one-third of 

the voters are Catholic and nearly one-fifth are elderly persons with no 

94 

children in the school system. These limitations require that the board 
exercise fiscal restraint. 

One can only speculate about whether the board would pursue more 
aggressive spending policies if it could establish wider community partic- 
ipation in school affairs. Certainly, wider comraunity participation would 
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be likely to lead to more divergent views within the board itself and en- 
courage serious consideration of alternatives to its present policies. 

Innovation in the School System 

Innovation in the school system during the past ten years is relatively 
limited. The school board has played some role in pressing for change and 
some innovation has come from the staff itself. Community pressures for 
innovation are minimal. Though ideas are suggested to the board from time 
to time from community persons, there is little outside pressure for their 
imp3.ementation. 

The first three years of elementary schools are ungraded throughout 

the system. Each of the schools throughout the system has one class limited 

to twenty pupils (average class si. 2 e is around 35) who have special problems. 

Additionally there are five school each with eight ’’rooms of twenty” in the 

ghetto areas. Four elementary schools have been set aside for gifted children 

and are open for enrollment to children throughout the system. All of these 

95 

innovations were at the suggestion of the superintendent. 

By far, the most ambitious program in the distcict is the experimental 

program in the Banneker district initiated by its assistant superintendent. 

The district, with substantial federal support, has developed compensatory 

programs for the disadvantaged and has successfully elicited greater parent 

participation. A number of groups have suggested that the Banneker program 

be expanded to other districts, but the superintendent has been reluctant to 

96 

do so and points to the lack of funds. 

A Head-Start program was begun with the cooperation of the school 
system in 1965, but it is now administered outside the system through the 
Human Development Corporation. The HDC has initiated a volunteer improvement 
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program for adult education which they hope the board of education vill 
97 

continue. 

The "track system." was initiated in the high schools in 1957 at the 

suggestion of a board member. There are four tracks in the system,* one to 

receive elementary school graduates from the "gifted schools" and three 

others for other elementary school children. . Students may shift from track 

98 

to track. The system is now experimenting with subject-area tracks. 

At the superintendent's suggestion, three special high school programs 

have been established. Two-year terminal high school programs oriented to 

job training are established for elementary school children who graduate v/ith 

fourth -grade reading levels. Tutorial schools conducted in late afternoon 

and evening are established for difficult discipli.ne cases. Opportunity 

schools service students suspended for disciplinary or attendance problems 

99 

but who have the potential for reentering regular high schools. 

The board has constituted an ad hoc Committee on Instruction to 
examine academic performance in the high schools. The committee v/as formed 



in 



response to a Chamber of Commerce report criticizing the board for graduating 



students who lack basic reading and arithmetic skills. The committee has 

recommended that each high school graduate be required to pass a "comprehensive 

efficiencjr and reviev;" examination to qualify for an academic diploma.. Other 

studencs would receive a certificate. The recommendation has stimulated 

100 

opposition primarily from civil rights groups. 

The administrative staffs of the public school system meet periodically 

with their counterparts in the Catholic and Lutheran systems to discuss new 

101 

programs and exchange new ideas. 
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In summary, it may be said that innovations in the St. Louis system are 
limited to federally funded programs or programs that require only limited 
funds.. Community pressure for innovation is minimal and suggestions from 
the community are not enthusiastically received. 



Prospective Changes in Fiscal Status 

Members of the school board are satisfied that the election of board 



members provides the best opportunity for maintaining a qualified and inde- 
pendent board. There is some concern with the lack of community organization 
The superintendent has worked hard to establish a parent s congress consist- 
ing of one or two representatives from elementary and high schools. They 
now meet periodically to discuss school problem.s He has also encouraged 
principals to establish better community liaison, but they have difficulty 
in doing so because almost all live outside of their school districts. 

There is considerable concern about the fiscal constraints that the 



board sees as obstacles to increased spending. Paramount among these is the 



requirement of a two- thirds majority for approval of a bond issue. A number 
of groups support a proposal to lower the two- thirds majority requirement on 



bond issues to a 60% majority. 

Board members have expressed concern over the requirement for 
periodic voter approval of tax rates even when an increase is not sought. 

The League of Women Voters had proposed that only tax rate increases should 
require voter approval, and should an increase fail, they suggested that 
the rate revert to the previous rather than to the constitutional base rate. 
Tax rate elections failed only twice during the last twenty years. In the 



most recent cast, a rate increase of 28 mills received only 46% of the total 



vote with only 22% of these registered voting. The rate increase passed one 
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month later with 68.32% infavor and 41% of those registered voting. There 
has also been sane interest in a broader based tax for school support; both 
an income tax and c sales tax have been discussed. 

There is also present pressure from school officials and community 
groups for increased state aid for education. This year, with support from 
the governor, the state legislature has expanded state aid to cover kinder" 
garten programs for the first time. 

Conclusion 

The St. Louis school system, responsible directly to the voters, has 
the greatest degree of fiscal independence of all of the cities studied. 

The board has pursued a conservative fiscal policy mindful that the majority 
of the registered voters do not have children in the school system. Capital 
expenditures have been modest largely because the board has had difficulty in 
obtaining a two-thirds majority rate for bond issues. 

Fiscal independence has not encouraged widespread community participation. 
The board has given only limited encouragement to the independent community 
groups that exist and has not had notable success in building its own commu— 
nity relations. Outside independent pressure was effective only with respect 
to the bussing issue and the CAPS campaign for school board reform. There 
is no education interest group operating on a continuing basis . Civil 
rights groups, such as NAACP, Urban League, and ACTION, have minimal in- 
fluence on board policy. The League of Women Voters and the Chamber of 
Commerce play a supporting role and are concerned primarily with fiscal 
issues . 

The absence of independent education interest groups and the weakness 
of civil rights groups have resulted in an absence of pressure for expanded 
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compensatory programs and other innovations requiring sharply increased ex- 
penditures o 

Faced with a conservative voter tradition and little community pressure, 
the board has moved slowly towards costly innovative programs. 

There is some feeling, apparently justified, that the board is far too 
insulated from its public and this insulation hampers innovation and the 

fiscal support necessary to accomplish change. 

A comparison of Illustration 3 with Illustration 2 reveals graphically 
the basic differences in community participation and contrasts the open 
character of ths Detroit school system with the closed school system of 
St. Louis. 
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CHAPTER 6 



THREE STATIC SYSTEMS; CASE STUDIES OF NEW YORK, BALTIMORE AND CHICAGO 

Four of the six cities studied. New York, Chicago, Baltimore and 
St.‘ Louis, were categorized as less innovative. (St. Louis is discussed in 
Chapter 5.) Ranking these four cities proved almost impossible because all 
were so close in terms of programs and receptivity to change. It did appear 
that New York City showed greater flexibility than Baltimore, St. Louis and 
Chicago in certain key areas. Although structural change is lacking. New Yo*k 
has done more in compensatory education. New York City was also more studied 
and had as a result' adopted more pilot and experimental programs in school 
Reorganization. - In relating inputs to capacity for change in the four cities. 

New York City demonstrated a wider degree of public participation although it 
WS8 more limited by its administrative structure* 

New York City ^ 

Innovation and responsiveness to change are difficult to build into any 

I 

bureaucratic system, and education policy in New York City partly reflects that 
circumstance. The isolation of school administration from the city government 
and" from outside influence has been the most significant trend in education in 
New York City over the past two decades. The emotional commitment to professional' 
ism, although not inviolate, tends to oppose any attempts to promote new policies 
or alternate courses of action as "political interference. 




The school system has appeared paralyzed in the face of the massive 
school problems of the post war years. Despite its series of compensatory 
programs (Special Service Schools, More Effective Schools, Higher Horizons), 
it has shown itself unable to adapt or innovate adequately to stem a pre- 
cipitous downhill trend. Large, cumbersome, and burdened by a congested 
bureaucracy, the school system has suffered from inertia or has responded dila- 
torily to the new major demands being made upon it. 

New York City has not witnessed any meaningful change in curriculum, 
administrative structure, teacher recruitment, appointment and training, or 
general organization for at least three decades. Lack of innovation and con- 
tinued reliance on past programs and practices is especially notable in two 
major areas of school policy - curriculum development and budgeting. 

Both are so completely controlled by the supervisory bureaucracy at headquarters 
that even satellite groups with special interests have been removed from policy 
decisions. These two areas provide examples of closed participation. 

Budget policy can be a major instrument for developing continuous 

evaluation of and innovation within a system, or it can be merely a bookkeeping 

operation supporting the status quo. The board has received a lump-sum 

2 

appropriation since 1962 and is able to shift funds from one program to another 
without specific approval of the mayor, board of estimate or bureau of the budget. 
It is also essentially free from state controls. Though the board has extensive 
control over the area, its budget making is incremental and nonprogrammatic. The 
determination of the size and content of a given year's budget is based on the 
previous year's budget, allowances being made for increased costs of equipment 
and supplies, scheduled salary increments, and increased rates of pay. There is 
little flexibility because of a temendous number of commitments which have been 
made years in advance. Most items are automatically approved year after year. 




Adjustments to local needs are non-existent except for formulas established for 
Special Service Schools, and individual principals are given no budget leeway. 

(Each district superintendent and principal has a small fund to meet special 
costs.) 

The procedures and time schedule suggest the pressures on budgeting 
policy that make the process more a matter of routine than intensive analysis. 
Budgeting is a central operation, developed at school headquarters and con- 
trolled by the core supervisory staff. The supervisory staff's discussions, 
held from the middle of August to the middle of September, define the objectives 
and govern preparation of budget requests by the various divisions and bureaus. 

Each division submits its formal budget request to the system's office of 
business affairs in late September. Each superintendent who heads a division 
at headquarters reviews requests under his jurisdiction prior to their sub- 
mission and again in hearings after submission. The compilation prepared by 
the office of business affairs is submitted to the superintendent of schools in 
early November, and then to the board of education. The board holds public 
hearings at the end of December and the budget is adopted by December 30. 

Final acceptance must await the presentation of the entire city 
budget by the mayor to the board of estimate and the city council in the 
following April. There are public hearings at the time the mayor presents his 
budget to the board of estimate. After the mayor's budget is prepared with a 
lump-sum appropriation for education, the board of education must adjust its line- 
item schedule to the lump-sum appropriation. Usually this is accomplished within a 
week to meet the scheduled hearings on the city budget. Final adoption of the city 
budget may not come until as late as mid-June. 

These procedures and the time schedule suggest the pressures on budget- 
ing policy that make the process more a matter of routine than intensive analysis. 
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Citizens' groups have little opportunity to study the budget or offer alternatives. 
Their influence on budget policy is therfore severely restricted. (In 1965 there 
was only a four-day period between the publication of the budget and the first 
public hearing.) The board of education, itself, has inadequate staff and time to 
carefully review the budget. The lack of program analysis impedes the board's 
ability to contribute significantly to budget policy. The budget document is 
never reviewed as a whole, in tne sense of re-evaluating existing programs and 

activities. 

Policy changes can be made after the adoption of the budget. The 
board of education can transfer large sums of money without prior public potice or 
hearing. More important, policy formally adopted by the board could be changed 
through a process of staff modification. Thus, the transfer of teachers to other 
than teaching assignments can result in an increase in class size despite the 
fact that the justification for creating additional positions may have been to 

reduce class size. 

The office of business affairs maintains strict control over budget 
policy. An interview with its current director made it clear that he saw no 
need to provide more information on the budget to the public or outside groups. 

The office is currently programming IBM equipment for budgeting and financial 
purposes and, once this is completed, the factor of prohibitive costs alone 
could be used as an argument against changes in procedures. 

The four or five headquarters superintendents who review budget re- 
quests are the first and final authority in the translation of programs to budget 
policy. The central budgeting staff establishes the standard for the entire school 
system, tying the hands of the local school administrators and'^dermining their 
ability to respond to individual needs. At present, the budget cannot be viewed 
in any way as a tool of the superintendent, and it is even less a statement of board 



of education policy. 
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In the area of curriculum, if one reviews the adoption of a single 
change, such as the introduction of Negro history, interest-group influences 
(particularly civil rights groups) and board pressure are evident. In some cases, 
such as recent changes in mathematics and science curriculum, the national 
scientific community has indirectly influenced revisions. The introduction of 
such changes, however, does not touch on the basic design of curriculum as a 

whole. 

Curriculum is defined by educators as organizationally planned and 
controlled experiences designed to educate students. It involves content and 
process. Curriculum development is the political process by which choices are 
made for changing educational institutions. It is this process with which we 

are concerned. 

The deputy superintendent in charge of curriculum and instruction in 
New York City is administratively responsible for the coordination of curriculum 
development and implementation. In that capacity he is a major influence in 
planning curriculum programs and in the initiation of curriculum research projects. 
Until recently, research and evaluation were entirely distinctive tasks, 
separate from curriculum development. Curriculum development and implementation 
is now in the hands of a deputy superintendent (and his small cabinet,) Under 
the deputy superintendent is the bureau of curriculum research. Many of the 
decisions that are naturally involved in the preparation of curriculum bulletins 

are rout ini zed by procedures in the bureau. 

For example, the bureau reviews and rewrites all bulletins which 

provide guidelines for school curriculum in each subject area. All bulletins 
are reviewed within a three-to-five-year period. At the beginning of each year 
the bureau staff reviews bulletins which are three-to-five-years old and selects 
those to be revised. In some instances, the decision to revise is in response 
to a recommendation of the deputy superintendent. 
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The only group of teachers noticeably involved in curriculum policy 
are high school department chairmen’s committees. As subject matter specialists, 
they maintain an active interest in their fields and are more concerned with 
the curriculum content. Junior high school teachers participate in curriculum 
j^ 0 vision only in rare instances. Elementary school people are almost never 
involved. The school people utilized in curriculum revision are usually ad- 
ministrative personnel, principals, and assistant principals. There is very 
limited use of consultants outside of the system. Although curriculum theory 
stresses flexibility and innovation, the procedures for the development 
of curriculum in New York City are constrained by the bureaucratic structure. 

Most principals have little time to develop programs for introducing 
new curriculum to teachers. Time restrictions for teachers* meetings (under 
the current union contract)make communication or discussions difficult to 
arrange. Generally, experimentation is limited, and evaluation has been 
ineffective. Evaluation of curriculum is almost never made, except as such 
evaluation is part of a larger program (i.e.. Higher Horizons or the More 
Effective Schools programs*) The separation of research, evaluation, and 
curriculiom development functions cuts off the possible sources of innovation 
from the curriculum policy-makers. Interest groups rarely participate in 
curriculum decisions. 

School integration policy has become one of the most important and 
sensitive areas of school decision making. The major pressure in New York 
City for the board to take a position on this issue was external, a direct 
outgrowth of the 1954 court decision. Conflict within the board and indeci- 
sion in the administrative bureaucracy obstructed clarification of the board’s 



policy. 



In 1957, outside interest groups supported the board's policy of 
integration. Teacher rotation and rezoning were the most controversial 
elements in the policy. Delay and postponement allowed time for opposition 
coalitions to develop. Indecision in the inner circle of decision-makers 
fostered confused concern and resentment in the community- The neighbor- 
hood school became the first line of defense of those who opposed rezoning 
and transfer. The headquarters staff fully supported the concept of the 
neighborhood school, and their inaction was, in effect, a veto of board 
policy. Although a new board of education was appointed in 1961, and in- 
cluded several supporters of stronger integration policy, no radical 

changes in implementation were forthcoming. 

The school integration issue is the ,only area in which public 

response has been vociferious and active. It has attracted probably the 
widest public participation of any educational issue of the past two 

decades. 

The Union 

Prior to the election of the United Federation of Teachers in 
1959 as the recognized collective bargaining agent for the city’s school 
teachers, the board of education had the upper hand in determining salary 
policy. In the last three salary negotiations (1961, 1963, 1965), the 
union has demonstrated its growing importance in policy making. Negotiat- 
ed contracts, largely a product of union ingenuity, have become major 
policy documents for the city's school system. The union contract deter- 
mines wide areas of personnel practices, expenditures, and teaching allot- 
ments. Because teachers’ salaries and benefits represent half of the total 
education budget,, the union, is directly involved in matters of finance. The 
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union’s potential power to participate in other policy areas has not 
been fully realized because of its own decision to concentrate its 
attention on salary scales and related benefits. 

The teachers as a group do not participate in curriculum 
development, hor is there evidence to indicate that they were con- 
sulted on integration policy or about the problems of ghetto schools. 

The union’s membership, some 40,000, comprises the largest 
group of professionals in the school system. In the few areas (out- 
side of salary policy and related fringe benefits) on which it has 
taken, a public position,, it appears to have been motivated largely 
by a desire to maintain the status quo. The union has fought (both 
publicly and privately) transfers of experienced teachers to difficult 
schools, and the rotation plan has remained a voluntary program (with 
little participation.) It has also questioned the advisability of a 
4-4-4 school reorganization because the plan threatens the status of 
the junior high school teacher. On the other hand, it has advanced 
the More Effective School proposal that called for the creation of 
several specially staffed schools with low pupil-teacher ratios. In 
interviews conducted with union leaders , there was some expressed 
concern that their own positions of power might be threatened if they 
Violated the narrower interests of their membership. Thus the New 
York teachers’ union acts as an obstacle to change in the system 
rather than an innovator. 

The Boards . the.. Superintendent and the Bureaucracy 

In the institutional setting of the school system, the most 
significant appointments are the board members and the superintendent. 
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Administrative appointments under the superintendent are circumscribed by 
examination and tenure procedures, a factor which tends to insulate the 
bureaucracy further. 

The president of the board has been the single most persistent 
and influential participant in the selection process. The bureaucracy in 
the New York City school system follows an expected behavior; it has always 
strongly supported the appointment of someone from within its own ranks. 
Indeed, the procedures and influences in the choice of the superintendent 
precondition his ability to control the system he must direct. His choice 
is so much dependent upon his ability to rise within the system that he 
can hardly be expected to challenge it once he takes office. His own rise 
to power is an indication of his acceptance of established interests and 
loyalties; his- success as superintendent is a further measure of his will- 

i.ngii6ss to support snd 0 nhanc 6 tlioso intorosts* 

Nine superintendents have served since 1898. The first superin- 
tendent's tenure was the longest, 20 years. The other eight have had nota- 
bly shorter terms. The relatively short tenure of the last four superin- 
tendents (respectively: 5, 11, 4, and 3 years) has undoubtedly taken its 
toll as far as the power of the office is concerned. One of the most con- 
fusing aspects of New York City school administration has been maintenance 
of a relatively limited chief executive vis-a-vis the growth in power of 

the administrative staff. In part, it has been the very strength of the 

4 

bureaucracy that has undermined the role of the superintendent. Open 
conflict between the superintendent and the board wrs evidenced in three 
of the last four administrations, one such conflict resulting in the 
superintendent’s dismissal. (He happened to be the only superintendent 
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who had no previous experience in the New York City school system.) Although 
over the long run the board has lost power vis-a-vis the bureaucracy and special 
interest groups, vis-a-vis the superintendent, it still remains the more 
powerful. The last two board presidents have indicated a day-to-day involvement' 
in school affairs that in all probability ought to be left to the superintendent 
as well as a general lack of reliance on the superintendent for policy recom- 
mendations . 

There are important structural limitations to the superintendent *s 
executive powers which must be considered. New York City*s school superintendent 
lacks the most essential power of a strong executive, the power of appoxntment 
and removal. The* system’s supervisory staff is developed completely through 
inside promotions. Tenured superintendents hold top policy-making jobs, allow- 
ing the superintendent little flexibility in appointments. Assistant superin- 
tendents receive tenure after a three-year probationary period. The superin*- 
tendent is further weakened by his dependence on the board of examiners who 

can delay examination and approval of candidates for assistant superintendent 

5 

whom the superintendent may wish to appoint to his own staff. 

The effect of this is that no superintendent can rely on his own 

team of trusted advisors. Appointments from outside the system are almost 

nonexistent. Any superintendent from outside the system is likely to find his 

task all the more difficult. The one such superintendent in New York City was 

Calvin Gross, who served from 1962-1965. A magazine article, written after his 

dismissal, noted that ’’Gross could have made a real dent on the New York City 

6 

schools if only he had had a handful of trusted special assistants.” 

The superintendent must cope with the potentially competing interests 

7 

of his own supervisory bureaucracy. 
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On occasion, directives and policy statements issued by the superin- 
tendent on key policies have been attacked by his own staff, both by the staff s 
professional organizations and through the organized committees on which the 

staff members sit. 

The board is the official policy-making body for the school system and 
its nine members are charged with long-range educational planning. Traditionally, 
appointment to the board has reflected careful consideration of local interests 
which was manifested in an implicit religious formula of 3-3-3 - three Catholics, 
three Jews, and three Protestants - and in the appointment- of either a Negro 
or Puerto Rican or- both. These balances have been maintained in the current 
selection process. 

Essentially, the board is a mediator of" disputes rather than an initiator 
of policy. Its role has been largely of balancing conflicting interests and 
pressures. The board nominally participates in ail major decisions. It spends 
a great deal of its time, however,' on sensitive issues where the balance of 
power fails to produce a concensus. And they are not necessarily major areas 

of policy. 

In various areas selected for study, the board’s role ranged from 
superficial participation (in the budget process) to formulation and promul- 
gation of policy - and failure to achieve it (in school integration.) On the two 
major salary increases to emerge in recent years, the- board participated in 
early- negotiations but was satisfied to shift final responsibility to the 
mayor or his mediators. Selecting a superintendent is the area in which the 
board exercised most direct power. 
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Lacking a staff, the board has had to withdraw from an effective policy 
role as the school system has grown larger and more complex. The bureaucracy 
and special interest groups have gained power by means of their expertise, while 
the board, lacking expertise and political leverage, has lost power. 

The core supervisory group within the bureaucracy, which holds most' 
of the decision-making power, includes some 30 headquarters staff members in- 
cluding the executive deputy superintendent and the deputy superintendent in 
charge of instruction and curriculum, the board of examiners, 20 of the 30 
assistant superintendents, and a few active directors of special bureaus. Much 
of the power lodged in the central staff has prevented the expansion of the 
district superintendents' role. 

The entire core supervisory group, with the exception of two assistant 
superintendents, was bred within the New York City school system. A review 
of the background of the 26 top supervisory staff members revealed a* general 
pattern. Having served as principals or assistant principals, they were* 
brought into the board on special assignment and/or had served on special 
committees. Assignment to headquarters staff by school di'v^ision reinforces 
the loyalties of staff members to that division and its supervisory staff. 

In all reorganization proposals, these loyalties have repeatedly fostered 
preservation of the status quo. 

Overcentralization has long plagued the city's school system, and 

several studies have stressed the need for thorough administrative reorgani- 

8 

zation. Yet it seems clear that any efforts along these lines have been 
thwarted by the vested interest of the staff in maintaining the status quo. 
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Outside Participation 

In New York City, there are two interest groups which share the 
responsibility for overseeing educational policy: the United Parents 

Associations and the Public Education Association. The staffs of both 
organizations work closely together. 

On the whole, the role of both associations is supportive rather 
than critical of educational policy. Their inclination is to work within 
the structure, focusing on particular problenis. Both groups exercise little 
influence in the area of curriculum. Both have supported increased school 
expenditures and larger city and state appropriations. 

Public participation in school policy formulation is circumscribed 
by the lack of visible decisiorumaking ^ the general shortage of information 
available to the public, and a deficiency in the means for participation. 

The highly centralized organization of the school system is a serious 
deterrent to communication between parent groups and policy-makers. In 
short public education policy has become the province of the professional 
bureaucrat, with the tragic result that the status quo, suffering from 
many difficulties, is the order of the day. 

Illustration 4 depicts the relationships between the decision-makers 
the influence wielders and the reactors and supporters in New York City. 
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Baltimore 



Baltimore should be a city on the verge of change. After twenty- four 
years of political domination by the Democratic machine, it elected a reform 
mayor in 1963. A nev; superintendent of schools, with experience in urban 
affairs, was appointed in 1966, Yet, in the spring of this year an 
official of the NEA commented on the city school system, *’I don't believe 



9 

I've ever left a city as discouraged as I did after our visit to Baltimore", 
The Public School Teachers Association, local affiliate of the National 
Education Association, imposed sanctions on the Baltimore public school 
system because of city officials' failure to provide adequate financial 
support. Among the "shameful" conditions cited were neglected buildings, low 
salary scale, lack of accredited teachers, low expenditure per pupil and 
above average class size. 

From 1956-1966 school population rose 26 percent. Accompanying this 
growth was a change in the composition of the white and Negro populations. 

The exodus of white middle-class and influx of poor southern Negroes have 
resulted in a non-white school population of 63 percent, the highest of the 
six cities. 

As early as 1950, the Report of the Board of School Commissioners 

stated: 

"The colored schools in the heart of the city have felt the 
impact of the steady growth in pupil population most severly. 

Most of the schools which have felt the burden heaviest are in 
buildings which have been scheduled for replacement since the time 
of the Strayer survey in 1922." 10 

The problems of the inner city have multiplied in the last decade. 
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While other cities have taken advantage of outside funding, Baltimore 

has been dragging its heels. A former superintendent sought and obtained 

Ford Foundation money for the Early Admissions Program in 1962; but 

Detroit had received such funds six years earlier. When federal funds 

were made available through ESEA, Baltimore was slov; in getting aid and even 

returned $3.1 million in 1966. A high official in the school system suggested 

that it was exceedingly difficult to get the staff to respond to federal 

11 

aid programs and develop experimental projects for funding. 

In 1964, the Citizens' School Advisory Committee chastised the school 

board for failures of the system because its annual budget was "based on 

12 

minimum needs of the school system." 

As a fiscally dependent district, Baltimore must submit its budget 
to the city for review. The pivotal step in this process is the approval . 
of the director of finance who is appointed by the mayor but acts independ- 
ently of the mayor. The director has seen his role as one of paring the 
board budget. The board, in response, has been conservative in its requests. 

In 1966, for the first .time, the city council also cut $2,000,000 from the 
education budget. The funds were earmarked for salary raises for top admin- 
istrators. For the most part, though, the city council's interest in education 
centers pn site selection. 




The School Superintendent 

Baltimore's school failures certainly cannot be attributed to the calib 
of its superintendents. From 1953-1964 it. had two prestigious superintendents 
in charge of the school system. One (1953-1960) is currently the dean at 
Teachers College, Columbia University and the other is currently dean at 
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the Washington State University. Both, however, declined to play a 

’’political” role in the city to secure support for the school system. 

The incumbent superintendent vzith previous experience as superintendent 

in New Haven clearly indicated his acceptance of a political role. The 

attitude of the two former superintendents can explain in part the inability 

of the Baltimore school system to adjust to the pressing needs of the 

13 

changing population. 

Although small innovation programs were attempted during an earlier 
administration, a pre-school program which had been in operation for 
fifteen years was cancelled for lack of funds. To his credit, a former 
superintendent did establish an education council with NDSA funds to 
upgrade the science curriculum. But throughout his administration he did 




not make demands on the city fathers. A former superintendent was credited 

with Project Mission and a study by the Citizens' School Advisory Committee. 

However, basic problems of overcrowding in school and high teacher turnover 

15 

remain unsettled. 
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The Board of School Commissioners 

The board of school commissioners in Baltimore is considered to be a 
conseirvaj:ive body with limited responsiveness to changing needs in the 
comraunity. Seven of the nine board members are over fifty years* of age. 

All are prestigious citizens. The board conducts two open meetings each 
month; however, it meets in a room which holds less than ten observers. A 
request to move the meetings to larger quarters was rejected by the board. 

The board president who has served in that capacity for ten years is inten- 
sively involved in school affairs on a day-to-day basis. He keeps a close 

watch on the actions of school officials, overseeing all changes in the 

16 

system. 
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In a study of community participation in board decision making in 
Baltimore, Smoley evaluated their role concluding, "that the School Board 
does not consider many issues concerned with significant policy matters." 
Sixty percent of its time was spent on personnel and twenty on site selec- 
tion«^^ In its community relations role the board virtually Ignored the 
recommendations of the Citizen’s School Advisory Committee and has not 
made any significant effort to encourage community participation in school 
affairs.^^ 



Community Participation 

Community participation in education in Baltimore is limited. Smoley 

concluded that groups came together only as particular Issues affected them. 

The business community has not displayed an interest in education and remains 

19 

aloof from Issues when they are raised. 

The local PTAs and other groups such as League of Women Voters and 
Council of Jewish Women while voicing an interest in excellence in the 
schools, have tended to be supportive of the status quo. The NAACP has 
worked mostly through the courts . The civil rights groups have not been 
well coordinated or particularly active in school affairs. Although 
Baltimore was designated a CORE target city in 1967 and school officials 
were concerned with possible additional pressure, no relevant influence 
was exerted regarding ecucatlon policy. According to our Informants, how*~ 
ever the only effect was the creation of a Mayor’s Task Force on Equal Rights 
under the Community Relations Commission which had an education committee. 

The committee confined its role to issuing critical statements stressing the 
need for quality education. It made recommendations on curriculum, finance 
and integration of schools and school staff. 
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In 1960, an ad hoc citizens group (28 Parents) was created to meet 

the problems caused by racially changing neighborhoods • Although there 

was a policy of open enrollment and free transfer in the city, several 

schools were districted to prevent integration. Overcrowded Negro schools 

were surrounded by white schools. Negro children from the overcrowded 

schools were bussed to Negro schools rather than to neighboring white 

schools. Pressure on the superintendent and the board produced no results. 

The "28 Parents" group prepared a study, hired an attorney and, subsequently, 

filed a brief accusing the school system of a segregationist policy. Their 

demands led to an end to districting and a new kind of free transfer policy. 

It also led to increased bussing. Although the group is still active it is 

21 

viewed by many as extremist and much of its activity is Ignored. 

Two teacher groups in Baltimore have emerged as protesters of school 

policy. The continuing rivalry between the Baltimore Teachers Union and 

the Public School Teachers Association has made both more militant. However, 

in a closely contested election in May, 1967, the Baltimore Teachers Union 

became the recognized bargaining agent. Their demands at present are largely 

in the area of salary and working conditions but on several occasions both 

22 

groups have been critical of other school policies. 

None of these groups respresent a meaningful challenge to the school 

system or school policy. The adminlstrati’je staff and the board has had a 

free hand in maintaining the system and doing business as usual. Few changes 

have been effected in internal structure or programming. Area directors reside 

at headquarters and most of the decision-making takes place centrally. Nothing 

has been done realistically to cope with teachers shortages (only 30% of the 

teachers in elementary schools have college degrees) or the declining educa- 

23 

tlonal level of the school population. 
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Some changes in Baltimore can be observed since a new superintendent 

was appointed in 1965. The school budget was increased in the last year and 

the state-aid formula has been adjusted upvrards. The business community 
\ 

has become more concerned with school needs as a result of its inv. Ivement 

24 

with urban renewal. Generally, however, there is a static quality in the 
school situation. 

Of the six cities studied, Baltimore faces extremes in most of the 
problem areas of large cities. Its total non-white population is the 
largest (35 percent), and its declining economic resources are a source of 
concern. In 1966, the city finally succeeded in securing much needed addi- 
tional tax revenues from its newly adopted earnings tax, Hov/ever, the 
political leadership in the city appears to be overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of urban deterioration, A prominent city official suggested the basis of 
the problem in a recent statement: 

’Vg have a particular problem here in Baltimore. V7e are 
the only major city in the state, so we stand alone. We also 
have the problem, possibly to a greater extent than some of the 
other large cities, that an overwhelming proportion of the state's 
Negro population is concentrated within the city, with all the 
associated factors of low income and high need for social services. 

This creates not only an economic division within the state but 
also an ethnic division which is difficult to deal v/ith on a 
political basis. 

'‘Baltimore is a very old city and this also contributes to 
problems that have a fiscal implication. We have very little 
undeveloped area and a lot of obsolescence, and while this gives 
us an opportunity for the future, it's going to require some 
courage in deciding what kinds of investments one can prudently 
make," 25 

The accumulation of urban problems in Baltimore and the inability Of 
the city's leadership to make any meaningful dent in solutions is obviously 
conditioning the circumstances of public education. Although a dependent 
district, city officials have generally insulated themselves from school 
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problems, in large part to avoid blame for failure. The Democratic 
candidate for mayor in 1967 expressed concern with the problems but 
complete frustration about solutions coupled with a conviction that he 
must remain deta:hed. Until there is greater acceptance of responsibility 
for education in a wider segment of the Baltimore community, it is unlikely 
that much innovation can be anticipated, (See Illustration 5.) 



Chicago 



Chicago school officials pride themselves in their claim for independ- 
ence from all political interference. The school system is independent, 
and as such does not rely on the city for i ts funds , The concern V7ith 
political incerference can be traced back to che 1930 *s and early 1940 ’s 
when a school crisis v?as attributed to political encroachment on education. 

Tn 1944, spurred by charges of various civic and educational organi- 
zations, the National Education Association launched an investigation of the 
Chicago schools. Their findings produced an Indictment of the school system 
and its officials, from the superintendent to the board of education. Among 
other acts of misconduct, the superintendent had recommended the use -of his 
own textbooks in the system. As a result, he was expelled from the NEA in 
1946; Financial irregularities, and the intimidation of teachers through 
the operation of an employee spy system were also cited. The board was 
charged with nepotism in its appointments as well as allowing political in- 
fluence in contracts and appointments- The board president was further 
charged with interfering with the functions of the school superintendent. 

A sub-committee of the city council attempted to whitewash the NEA 
findings- Hearings were held, and the council reported chat no charges 
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against the board could be sustained.- They observed that the system was xull}’' 
accredited by the North Central Association of College and Secondary Schools. 

A few days later, this Association announced that unless drastic changes were 
made, accreditation would be withheld. Their move pulled the bottom out of the 

system. 

In September, 1946, the superintendent resigned. The mayor established 

an advisory committee, and the Commission on School Board Nominations was 

^ , 26 
rcrmea . 



"The experience left Chicago's citizenry with a hypersensitivity to 
possible injection of political influence or considerations into the school 



system and accentuated the separation. . .between public schools and city goverrmienL 
proper. Although the charges themselves were an indictment of the scnooi 
officials, the interpretation of that era of school history was manifest, in 
condemnation of city politics which was to influence school affairs for years 
to come. Political relations with the mayor and other political leaders in 

Chicago are now sub rosa . 



Under the present policy the board of education holds two open meetings 

each month. Committee meetings are also public. Only when the board enters 

executive session or meets to discuss personnel or site selection are the meetings 

closed to public scrutiny. However, there is indication that in recent years 

28 

the board has held more frequent executive sessions. 

There is little question that some members of the board are personal 

■ 29 

friends of the Mayor although selected under a panel nomination procedure. 



The mayor appoints the eleven member board with the aid of the Commission of 
School Board Nominations. The commission nominates three individuals for every 
board vacancy. The mayor, however, is not compelled to follow their recommen- 
dations, since they have no statutory sanction. The mayor, himself, makes the 
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appointments to the nominating commission. In a recent appointment the mayor 

requested the commission to add a name to the list of nominations after the 

nominations had been presented to him. The commission did so and the mayor 

30 

appointed his ovm candidate. 

In May, 1966, the teachers of Chicago elected their bargaining agent. 
Because the Chicago Education Association (affiliated with the NEA) declined to 
be placed on the ballot, the Chicago Teachers Union was the only choice presented. 
In October, the CTU began its first negotiations with the board. Dissatisfaction 
with the board’s offers prompted the union to threaten to strike for January 9, 
1967. On the eighth, the mayor sunraoned all interested parties to his office 
to settle the new salary increase. Referring to this incident, a union official 

31 

stated that while the mayor doesn’t appear to be pushing, he gets what he wants. 

The additional cost for the increased salaries was covered by state aid secured 
by the mayor. 

The Budget 

Budgeting in Chicago is controlled by the administrative staff at 
headquarters. Because the board members are not equipped to understand fiscal 
matters and terminology, they are willing to abdicate their budget making 
responsibilities to the professional bureaucracy. 

The preparation of the budget requires an . estimate of the financial 
condition of the system at the beginning of the fiscal year (January 1), and a 
forecast of expected revenues for the year. It also involves a determination 
of changes in existing programs as well as deciding whether to initiate new ones. 
Further, wages and salaries must be set (a procedure complicated by the' nev; 
powers of the union), and a building program formulated. ’’The General 
Superintendent is required to furnish the board,, by December 1, projected 

32 

balanced sheets and estimates of revenues and expenditures for the ensuing year.” 
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A public hearing on the budget is required by law. Many citizens* groups 
have pressured for the resolution of the underlying program and wage issues 
before expenditure needs are dealt with. However, many of the most significant 
proposals are not nresented to the board until the final days of the budget 

sessions, not permitting analysis or discussion. 

Law requires that the budget first be prepared as a tentative document. 

The intent is to enable the public to be properly informed and to promote 
extensive discussion. In actuality, the procedure does not work. Many important 
matters are not reflected in the tentative budget: rather, they are added only 
at the last minute. As a result, the public has incomplete data and is unable to 
participate fully in the budget procedure. Figures in the budget are not 
accompanied by explanations. "Capital expenditures totaling many millions of 
dollars might have only two pages devoted to them, vjhereas far less significant 
items are covered in detail. The finally adopted budget is even more cumber- 
some. Data appear in considerable detail for each school. Because of some 
strange quirk, the definitive budget is never seen by board members until after 
the board has ostensibly adopted it by acting upon prior summary presentation. 

Resources are divided by the board into seven separate .funds , each being 
a distinct fiscal entity. A problem arise^ in that the lines of demarcation 
betX'/een the funds are often not clear, and therefore require interpretation. 
After the first half of each fiscal year, the board may, by a two-thirds vote, 
and with no hearings, make transfers of appropriations. Throughout -the entire 
budget making process, no evaluation of expenditures is made to determine 
performance. The public is unable to tell how results compare with original 
goals or plans.. The superintendent also has limited control over the budget 
because his policy making powers relate only to a narrow segment of the budget 
above the amounts required for mandatory expenditures and increments. 
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In 1960, in order to strengthen his o\m position, the superintendent 

began an experiment by holding budget hearings on a district by district basis. 

The board was not involved at all in the district hearings, and when members 

attended they did so only as guests of the superintendent and acted as observers 

37 

rather than participants. It is to be noted that the board accepted this 
arrangement willingly and without question. 

After the 1963 hearings, which were unruly due to civil rights demon- 
strations, the superintendent discontinued the procedure. He stated his reason 
as ’*... the press of other business, the fact that he and his staff have ’been 

around the city for four years’ and the fact that the tentative budget now is 

38 

available earlier for consideration by the organizations." 

The law also requires that an audit be made at least annually by 

39 

certified accountants appointed by the board. These auditors are, in addition, 
to examine the business methods used and make recommendations for changes vjhere 
necessary. Unfortunately, the board pays little attention to the auditors and 
the recommendations made. The general superintendent tends to act as the inter- 
mediary between the auditors and the board, and any intended relationship between 

40 

the two is more theoretical than real. 

The lag between the adoption of the budget and actual collection of taxes 
necessitates the use of tax anticipation warrants. These warrants are not 
general obligations, they have no maturity date (they are paid as taxes are 
collected) and as a result, the board must pay a higher rate of interest. A 
working cash fund was established through the sale of bonds in an attempt to 
lessen the board’s dependence on the short term obligations; but a large amount 
of warrants must still be sold each year. 

Because of the uncertainty and complications in marketing the obligations 
the board looks to the major Chicago banks and financial community to place the 
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warrants. At least one board member is closely associated with this sector and 
he forms the link to the system through his associations. Underlying this 
relatlonshin is a "...deference on the part of the board and an eagerness to 

Stay in the good graces of the financial community. 

Bonds are sold to raise funds for school building purposes. They are 
authorized by the state and approved at referenda of the city's electorate. 

Tax Increases also must pass voter approval. Public participation can be 
characterized by the wholesale acceptance of the tax increases and bond issues, 
without receiving a full accounting on the performance of the school system or 
an evaluation of program expenditures. 



Innovation 

During the period studied, Chicago had no major school or administrative 
reorganization. The system has moved from 14 districts in 1955, to its present 
22 districts. Superintendent Vlillis expanded the district superintendents 
role though his approval was needed for any actions. Chicago had no change in 

recruitment procedures or selection of personnel. 

The official organization of the school system is 8-4. There has been 

no indication of consideration of 4-4-4 reorganization. Willis, though, did 

begin to set up 7-8th grade centers. There were no city-wide plans for the 
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program and it has remained experimental. 

In compensatory education Chicago has had only limited programming. 
Prior to the introduction of federal funds, Chicago had no pre-kindergarten 
program. In 1961, the Chicago Great Cities Project included twenty-six classes 
in eleven schools. One board member considered the summer school program as 
one of the city's most important nrograms.^^ The program was begun in 1960 
and utilized three elementary schools. By 1963 the program had expanded to 10 
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_''.>.''o‘i '5 5 grades 1 to 6, with 600 pupils in each school. Classes are limited to 



twenty-five. The purpose is to provide as much individual attention as possible 

46 . 

for each pupil. With the introduction of federal funds, some of the summer 



schools nov 7 have pre -kindergarten classes. There are no other significant 
compensatory education programs. Although Chicago is the largest, recipient of 
federal aid funds of the six cities studied it has used those funds mainly for 



the reduction of class size and the pre-school program. 



The Superi-ntendent and the Board 

After the resignation of the superintendent in 1946, and the appoint- 
ment of six new board members, an outsider V7as appointed to the superintendency. 



A change in the Otis Law of 1917 was secured to combine the business manager 
and superintendent into the position of general superintendent. The 1946 
appointee became the first unit superintendent in the city. He received a four 
year contract and $25,000 to become the highest paid public official in Illinois. 
He believed that a superintendent must maintain contact with the schools and 
community. He worked with business leaders, labor, civic leaders, and school 
principals in a Community Coordinating Council. The first outsider retired 
in 1953 after seven years as superintendent. In his place, another outsider. 
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was appointed, 

The new appointee’s personality was, in a large part, responsible for 



board frustration and its subsequent abdication of power. T-Then he first became 
superintendent he was receptive to suggestions and ideas from both within and 
outside the system. Community groups were able to contact him. But by 1957, 
few in the city could get to see him. He had insulated himself from outside 



pressures and insisted on loyalty from his staff. I'Jliile many of the board 

48 

members resented his attitude, no action was taken. 
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He made plans to decentralise the system and increase the power of 
the district superintendents. From 1959, they were given the responsibility 
to submit their own budgecs on a per pupil oasis. But even though they v^ere 
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given new powers, they needed his approval for any action they wished to take. 

As superintendent, he undertook almost everything himself despite 

objection from his staff. He developed a reputation that he could not deal 

with people. His attitude towards the union was negative and he purposefully 
^ ^ 50 

ignored it. His attitude to civil rights groups was much the same. 

His top educational staff included no outsiders, though he himself was 

an outsider, X'Jhen he came to Chicago, he brought with hi.m the only outside 

person he had, x^hom he appointed as budget director. 

In the early 1960 *s various citizens* groups advocated a comprehensive 

survey of the Chicago schools. They believed that due tc increased birth rates 

following World War II and changes in the socio-economic and racial composition 

of the city, an examination of education practices was X'Jarranted, . In November 

of 1961, the school board authorized a school survey and appointed a committee 

of its ox^m members to discuss the survey’s possibilities. At this point, 
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the superintendent supported the survey. In April, 1963, the survey committee 

decided to ask Robert Havighurst to direct a full scale, broad study of the 

Chicago School System. After the appointment was announced, the superintendent 

stated his opposition to the survey and to Havighurst. After the superintendent 

threatened to resign over the issue, the board capitulated to his demands and 

appointed a three-man committee including the superintendent and Havighurst 

to conduct the study. After his appointment to the committee, the superintendent 

52 

offered little cooperation, and rarely attended a meeting. 

The final report of the Havighurst study was submitted to the board in 
1964. Not only v/ere the recommendations never adopted, but they weren’t even 
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discussed by the board. This lack of action can only be attributed to the 

superintendent * s power over the board , 

In an interview, one board member suggested that the source of 

the superintendent’s power arose from a split within the board on a number 

of issues and the superintendent’s ability to retain the support of the 
54 

majority. However, a better explanation is that the superintendent in 

Chicago has been an extremely strong policy maker over the years. 

The superintendent’s most long-standing disagreement with the board 

was over integration. He attempted to mask the problem, but with little 

success. When he disco’- tinned district budget hearings it "was because the 
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civil rights groups were using them as a means of protest. 

Though the board was commi t ted to integration of both staff and pupils, 

the superintendent fought for the neighborhood school principle. Apparently he 

won, for his massive building program only served to promote and increase the 

segregation pattern then prevalent. In effect his building program negated 

the board’s policy. Large schools were built within the Negro ghetto areas, 

56 

and smaller facilities x^ere constructed in white neighborhoods. 

In 1965, as a result of a complaint to the Office of Education from 

the Coordinating Council of Community Organizations (a civil rights council), 

over $30 million in federal funds was Xijithheld from Chicago. The CCCO charged 

gerrymandering of school districts along racial lines and discrimination in 

57 

vocational school programs. The pa}anent of funds was stopped because of the 

protest and the Office of Education scheduled an investigation of the Chicago 

system. However, due to the intervention of the mayor, the investigation was 
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cancelled and. the funds X'/ere released. 

In 1963, the board ordered the integration- of tv/o schools through a 
pupil transfer program (twenty-four students were to be involved). The order 
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was issued despite the superintendent's objection and was supported by the 

Courts. The superintendent submitted his resignation to the board. The 

board voted to reject his resignation and then voted to rescind its order. 

In 1965, the superintendent's contract came up for renewal. The 

board was split on his retention. A compromise was reached and he was rehired 

under an agreement that he would retire when he reached his sixty-fifth 

60 

birthday at the end of a year. 

He retired in 1966, and another was hired to replace him. 'The 

replacement was no stranger to the Chicago school system. Earlier he held 

the post of assistant superintendent in charge of purchasing. He headed 

a committee appointed by the board to search for a new superintendent and 
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many observers saw his appointment as no surprise. 

With the advent of a new superintendent, the board seems determined 
■to regain control of the system. An atmosphere of 'wait and see' prevails within 
the city as various groups await the new superintendent's programs. So far, 
he has not taken any action and, as a result, the status quo has been maintained. I 



The Union 
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The Chicago Teachers Union claims a membership of about 14,000. The 
u.nion is interested in higher salaries and increased benefits. They have not 
been a positive force in promoting new ideas. 

The union is a major obstacle to integration of the staff. They oppose ^ 
any change in the present teacher transfer policy which attempts to distribute 
non-tenured teachers throughout the system. Under present policy a teacher 
may apply for a transfer after one semester in a school by placing his name on 
lists. for four different schools. Wlien his name comes up, he is generally 

I 

given the appointment. The board had ruled that a school could have no more thanj 
95% certified teachers. At least 5%' of teachers in each school would not have 
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tenure. In 1964, the board tried to change that ratio to 90:10, claiming that 
the teacher shortage necessitated the change. The altered ratio would have 

I 

increased the difficulty of white teachers transferring out of ghetto schools. 

After the union threatened a strike, the board pulled back. During the recent 

contract negotiations, teacher transfers have again become an issue, and the 
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union^s position on the issue is unchanged. 



Public 'Participation 

The civil rights groups in Chicago have exercised little influence on the 

public school system. Their most dramatic move was in 1965 when they were 

temporarily successful in stopping federal funds to the system. 

The major civil rights group is the Coordinating Council of Community 

Organizations. While officially this group is comprised of forty~five business, 

civic, civil rights, church and professional groups, it has evolved into 
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primarily an organ for the civil rights groups. 

The individual civil rights groups in the city are the NAACP, CORE, and 
the Urban League. Of the three, only the Urban League shows signs of actively 
attempting to influence the school system. Presently, this group is studying 

6S 

the feasibility of reorganizing the schools into a series of educational parks. 

(The Urban League in Philadelphia proposed a detailed plan, but it was rejected.) 

Two other groups devote all their time to education, and yet have little 

impact on the system. They are the PTA and the Citizens School Committee. 

Neither group has attracted more than a handful of Negro members. 

The PTA meets occasionally with Redmond, but has little contact with 

the board. Its members are primarily interested in narrow local issues. 

Several of the pTA groups appear yearly at the budget hearings to plead for 

.66 

extra money for their schools. Their effect on the total system is negligible. 
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The Citizens' School Committee is comprised of appro.. xmately 200 

67 

organizations plus 1,000 individuals. Their main activity is preparing 

studies and proposals and appearing at budget hearings. They also have a place 

on the Board of Nominating Commission. The organization has not adjusted to 

changing city needs. Organized in 1933, it applauded the 1946 appointee as 
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superintendent and enjoyed a close and influential relationship with him. 

Many of the members of the CSC are the same ‘as those active during his tenure. 

Most actions today are compared with what he did or would have done. 

I>Jhile the organization makes proposals for change to the board (such 

as reconstituting the Board of Examiners to exclude the superintendent), it is 

generally supportive of the system. They didn't approve of the previous superin- 
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tendent, but supported many of his programs. 

The combination of a strong mayor, a vzeak board, and thirteen years of 
"iron rule" leadership of the superintendent has left its mark on the Chicago 
school system. Voting and fiscal independence have certainly not stimulated 
participation. The Chicago system is virtually closed to the outside participant 
The universities and local experts are corapletely removed and there is little 
evidence that change v/ill occur. (See Illustration 6.) 



Conclusions 

Although the center of educational power in the three cities described 
above varies from the bureaucracy in New York City to the superintendent in 
Chicago, they have in common a general lack of public participation in the 
creation of school policy and a tendency to avoid innovation in a period when 
their responsibilities have been greatly changed and their clientele press for 
adjustment. None of the three systems have been responsive to mounting pressures 
and, in fact, reflect a kind of inflexibility which can only be attributed to 
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a high degree of insularity developed over the years. In each case, prestigious 
superintendents, even those from outside the system, have not made any real 
difference in the structure. Political forces have served to reinforce 
insulation by removing themselves from responsibility and not insisting upon 

• ' I 

accountability from the education establishment. As a group they represent a 
more static kind of large city school system, more descriptive of other large 
city school systems perhaps than Detroit and Philadelphia. 



CHAPTER 7 



CONCLUSIONS 

Similarity in the problems of large city school systems are matched by 
the similarity in causes and solutions. Obsolete plants, a lag in capital ex- 
penditures, highly centralized bureaucratic systems insulated from the public, 
growing lower-class non-v/hite populations ^ad inability to adjust programs and 
institutions to changing needs are symptomatic of all of the city school systems 
studied. 

It is somewhat ironic that public education, which had been nursed on 
the theories of participatory democracy of John Dewey, has over the years become 
perhaps the most non-public of governmental services. Public school systems 
have removed decision-making from the agents closest to the school child — the 
teachers and parents, violating traditionally established goals of public 
education. The concept of public accountability has been abandoned. The school 
professionals have convinced the various public interests that only they are 
qualified to make policy. Whether a district is fiscally independent or dependent 
does not influence the fact that a small core of school people control decisions 
for public education in every large city. 

In each city, school people (reinforced by public attitudes which they 
have shaped) are emphatic about the need to assure professional decisio.n-making. 
Public officials are excluded from public education by charges of ’’political 
interference,” although in. many instances such ’’interference” would more 

appropriately be classified as an effort to guarantee accountability of public 

\ 
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expenditures for public services. Parents have been sidelined in educational 
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policy-making constantly reminded by professionals of their lack of expertise. 

In almost every city, business groups have abdicated responsibility for public 



education, as have other organized civic groups. 

The insulation of public education is twofold: bureaucratic centralization 

(or more accurately over-centralization) x-yhich is a product of size, reinforced 
by an idealogical rationale of professionalism, which is a product of the vested 
interests of the educationists. The result is a static, internalized, isolated 
system which has been unable to respond to vastly changing needs and demands 
of large city populations. 

Because participants in the policy process are so limited, alterna- 
tives are also limited, and school policy choices are narrowly conceived. 

Innovation is rare, and creativity, competition and experimentation are 
discouraged. 

Detroit and Philadelphia are identified in this study as school systems 
which are somewhat apart from this pattern. In both cities insulation v?as less 
striking and participation of those outside the school establishment was greater. 

In Detroit a variety of public interest groups were encouraged to participaue 
through the "citizen committee" device, also the comuni ty-school concept was 
considered a vital aspect of -school policy goals. The nximber of groups which are 
critical of the system and offer alternatives is larger than in the other cities. 

The interest of public officials is also evident. 

In Philadelphia business and reform political leaders entered the 
school scene after a long period of disinterest. Through their efforts the 
system was exposed to new pressures for change and revitalization. Although still 
in a transitional stage, the reform of the Philadelphia system has stressed 
change in top personnel and structure. In the other cities, by contrast, concern 
with questions of form (i. e., use of the selection panel device or selection of 
a superintendent from the outside) have not produced significant adjustments 
conducive to fundamental reorganization. 
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Perhaps the most significant conclusion one can draw from this 
comparative analysis is that school systems are very much a product of the 
political culture of the city, regardless of fiscal status. They reflect the 
city in microcosm. The general character of community interest and level of 
organization of various segments of the public in local affairs is likely to 
be replicated in school affairs. In Detroit, the UAW, civic groups and civil 
rights groups are active in city affairs in general and their interest is 
carried over to the education area. In Chicago, these groups are operating 
ineffectively or on the fringe of city politics as they do in school affairs. 

A strong mayor with a highly centralized party structure have virtually closed 
off public participation in the city and in the school system. Reformism has 
been instrumental in Philadelphia and Detroit in creating an atmosphere con- 
ducive to change and flexibility, although resistance in the school system may 
be strong and result in delay, was was true in Philadelpha and currently in 
New York City. Political reform movements in a city seem to provide the means 

and the atmosphere for change in the schools. 

Although school people and systems are divorced from city politics in 
form, the influence of a city political culture- pervades schoo.l politics. The 
school system in St. Louis, although fiscally independent, reflects the tradi- 
tionally conservative policies of the St. Louis business community — low taxes 
and low expenditures are the mainstay of city and school policy. Isolation from 
the city and city politics in the form of fiscal independence, therefore, may 
produce all of the disadvantages which it seeks to avoid. 

On the other hand, school systems seem to have little influence on the 
political culture of the city. It v/ould be v7orthwihile to explore further the 
circumstances in which an atmosphere of school reform and institutional change 
predate city reform. There are those who have suggested that educational 
institutions could or should play such a role in society. 
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Another significant finding in the study is the relevance of the attitude 
and role of the business community in both city and school politics. In all but 
three of the cities studied, the business community has abdicated its role on 
school issues. These are the more static systems. In Detroit and Philadelphia 
the business groups have strongly encouraged interest in public accountability and 
have supported more flexible school policy and greater emphasis on public 
evaluation. In St. Louis the influence of the business community is more con- 
servative but also less direct. In New York City, Chicago and Baltimore the 
business groups are inactive; all are more closed systems and also more rigid 
systems. It may be that the Philadelphia and Detroit business groups jrepresent 
the ’’refom-city revitalization'* orientation which seeks change by involvement 
rather than the more traditional economy -minded business group approach which is 
identified with a watch-dog role. 

As regards the issue of public participation, many of the groups studied 
in each city are supportive of established policies. They hesitate to be 
critical and, as a result, offer too few alternatives to professional thinking. 

They generally do not challenge the effectiveness of policies once implemented. 
Comparative analysis identified the civil rights groups as a general exception 
to this characterization. These groups have replaced the reformers of the turn 
of the century as critics of the school system. In some cities they represent 
the only protest or opposition group. Their influence on policy proved to be 
limited but their role as an opposition is an important one. It was the civil 
rights group in every city which challenged existing policies and reaffirmed 
that education was indeed a public function and, therefore, subject to public 
review. Although more militant groups may have antagonized large segments of 
the comaunity, and their efforts to achieve integration ware unsuccessful, 
they raised significant questions regarding school policies and policy-making. 
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In New York City, Detroit and Philadelphia these groups have demanded greater 
public participation, and it may be that the ultimate development of these 
mechanisms for public participation will produce opposition groups that will 
encourage the .development of more flexible school policy. Their pressures may 
also be the source for change in the highly centralized professional structure. 

Another conclusion which the study can affirmatively suggest is the 
importance of external forces as change agents. Federal and foundation programs 
were primary instruments in encouraging innovation. The efforts of both groups 
are largely conceived as a means of experimentation and thus in their essence 
have a guaranteed innovation factor. Too often, however, programs may be 
abandoned after funds expire, as was true of the early pre-school program in 
Baltimore, or changes are confined to a small segment of the system as is the 
case in the Banneker District in St. Louis. Foundation and federal efforts do 
not produce fundamental institutional changes. Increasing efforts -by the federal 
government which include goals of broadening participation would probably be more 
influential in producing such changes. 

Our hypothesis that fiscal status is' of limited significance in ex- 
plaining differences in innovation and financing seems to be supported by the 
six-city study. Fiscal restraints imposed by direct voter action on tax limits 
and bond issues are at least as restrictive as restraints established through 
direct municipal control over school budgets. State legislative controls, such 
as those employed in Chicago and Philadelphia appear to be the least desirable, 
placing the school district in the hands of the legislature which generally 
means in the hands of the party leadership. Such controls also give rural and 
suburban legislators considerable power over city school issues which are 
properly matters for local home rule. 

Levels of- financing in the six districts seem to be related to the 
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pressures for increased expenditures and their relative intensity. Fnrollment 
increases and salary increases \mst be met and seem to be the strong determinants 
of the level of expenditures. The way in which they are met and any extra 
efforts in staffing are related to the sources of new funds. In the districts 
that were able to finance expenditures through increased property values, 
enrollment increases were accommodated with increased staffing ratios and reduced 
class sizes, mere increased funds had to be raised through higher tax rates, 
funds for increased expenditures were more difficult to obtain. 

At the outset of the study, we believed that innovation was dependent, 
in part, on the level of new funds made available to the district beyond those 
necessary to cover traditional increases. We- still believe the relationship 
to hold, but it is not a very useful one in explaining fiscal operations. We 
now believe that increased expenditures are a function of the level of innovation 
and not the other v/ay around. None of the districts had substantial "discretionary 
funds" from local sources with w^iich they could innovate. Rather all expenditures 
were mandated in the sense that they resulted from pressures generated from 
enrollment increases, teachers' demands for salary increases or reduced teaching 
time or state mandated programs. Funds will be allocated to new programs only 
if the pressures tor their implementation are as powerful as those exerted by 



‘staff and administration to meet their own needs. The conclusion, again, is 
that innovation can only be achieved as a result of S‘..rong community paruici 

I 

pation with the power to compel both new programs and expenditure increases 
necessary to finance them. The brief experience in Philadelphia under the new 
chairman suggests that substantial community involvement provides both the pressure 
for change and a community atmosphere favorable for obtaining the necessary 
financing. 
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Fiscal Independence has been advocated to assure the political inde- 
pendence of the school system from such undesirables as "partisan” politicals and 
political patronage in staff recruitment* Our finding is that the political 
Independence of a school board is not assured by fiscal Independence — the 
e 3 £perience of St. Louis prior to 1959 and Philadelphia prior to 1965 testify to 
this — but rather upon the board’s ability to develop its own base of power 
through . support from community groups. Such support is strengthened where 
school policy-making is open and community participation is meaningful. 

Finally, we offer in Appendix C, a design that we believe can provide 
a useful framework for extending this study to all large city school districts. 

It should provide a useful mechanism for meaningful comparison of school 
system operations. 
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APPENDIX A 



FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL TABLES 



Sources of Funds - Chicago 

Sources of Funds - Detroit 

Sources of Funds “ St. Louis 

Sources of Funds — Baltimore 

Sources of Funds - New York 

Sources of Funds - Philadelphia 

Percent of Municipal Taxes for School Support 

Local Tax Effort for Schools 

Capital Expenditures 

Cursont Expenditures 

Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
State Aid as a Percent of Current Expenditures 
Class Size 

Number of Classroom Teachers 
Average Daily Attendance 
Distribution of Federal Aid 

Percentage Increase in Instructional Personnel 

School Enrollment 

Population 

Distribution of Non-White City, School and School Staff Population 
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Table I 

Sources of Funds 

School District of the City of. Chicago 
1955 to 1967 
(millions of dollars) 





Year 


Local Taxation | State 


Federal ! 
1 


! Other 

L_ 


Total 



1955 


$113.6 


$25.9 


$1.5 


$3.6 


$144.6 


1956 


121.9 


28.2 


1.7 


3.4 


155.2 


1957 


135.8 


29.3 


. 1.8 


5.0 


171.9 


1958 


150.5 


30.7 


1.9 


5.7 


188.8 


1959 


163.2 


37.9 


2.8 


5.5 


209.4 


1960 


177.5 


47.3 


3.0 


7.2 


235.0 


1961 


197.8 


49.6 


3.3 


5.4 


256.1 


1962 


204.9 • 


51.7 


3.5 


5.2 


265.3 


1963 


215.5 


62.0 


3.9 


6.5 


287.9 


1964 


221.8 


67.3 


4.4 


6.1 


299.6 


1965 


226.6 


74.5 


14.6 


14.7 


330.4 


1966 


228.8 


83.1 


39.2 . 


7.9 


359.0 


19.67 


233.2 


110.6 


41.0 


12.4 


397.2 



Sources: ihanual Financial Report of the Board of Education >1966. 

Annual Budgjet . Board of Education, 1967. 






Table II 
Sources of Funds 

School District of the City of Detroit 
1955/56 to 1966/67 
(millions of dollars) 
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Year 


Local Taxation 


State 


Federal 


Other^ 


Total 


1955/56 


$56.2 


$41.1 




$4.1 


$101.4 


1956/57 


58.0 


46.7 




1.9 


106.6 


1957/58 


61.3 


45.5 




0.8 


107.6 


1958/59 


59.7 


46.1 




0.8 


106.6 


1959/60 


84.7 


42.7 




3.4 


130.8 


1960/61 


90.6 


42.9 


$0.4 


4.2 


138.1 


1961/62 


88.5 


44.6 


1.8 . 


4.2 


139.1 


1962/63 


86.8 


48.4 


1.3 


4.5 


141.0 


1963/64 


87.6 


48.8 


2.6 


6.7 


145.7 


1964/65 


86.2 


52.1 


5.5 


6.1 


149.9 


1965/66 


86.2 


61.7 


19.8 


6.5 


174.2 


1966/67 


80.4 


67.1 


15.0 


6.1 


168.6 



^Federal aid is included in 'other' through 1959/60 'other' also contains 
county aid and miscellaneous revenue. 

Sources: Budget of the Board of Education 1959/60, 1960/61, ^d 1964/65. 

A nnual Financial Report Fiscal Year ended June 30, 196b. 
Research material from Board of Education, Budget Department. 
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Table III 
Sources of Funds 

School District of the City of St. Louis 
1955/56 to 1966/67 
(millions of dollars) 




I' ■ 

t Year 


Local Taxation 


State 


Federal 


Other ^ 


Total 


f' 

11955/56 

j 


$19.7 


$6.0 




$0.7 


$26.4 


|1956/57 


22o3 


7.3 




1.0 


30.6 


f 

11957/58 


22.7 


7.9 




0.9 


31.5 


|l958/59 

1 


25.1 


8.1 




0.8 


34.0 


1:1959/60 

1 


25.8 


8.5 




1.2 


35.5 


1 

|1960/61 


28.8 


8.5 




1.3 


38.6 


j 1961/62 


29.8 


llc6 




1.2 


42.6 


1 1962/63 

i 


29.6 


11.7 


$0.6 


1.1 


43.0 


t 

1 1963/64 

1 


35.5 


12.5 


1.2 


lo4 


50.6 


j 1964/65 


34.6 


12.7 


lo3 


1.4 


50.0 


1 1965/66 

1 


39.4 


14.4 


7.6 


1.8 


63.2 


1 1966/67 


39.4 


15.7 


8.0 


1.3 


64.4 



a 



^Other Includes Federal aid through 1961/62. 

S our ces : Official Procedures of the Board of Education of the City, of St. Louis, 

Research material from the Board of Education. 

Federal Aid to Education in St. Louis . 1965/66. 

Budget, Board. of Education, 1966/67. 
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Table IV 

Sources of Funds 
Baltimore City School District 
1955/56 to 1966/67 
(million of dollars) 
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Year 


Local Taxation 


State 


Federal 


Other 


Total 


1955/56 


$27.7 


$ 9 5 


$ .11 


$ .18 


$37.5 


1956/57 


31.7 


10.8 


.12 


.17 


42.8 


1957/58 


34.5 


12.0 


.13 


.18 


46.8 


1958/59 


38.6 


15.7 


.14 


.22 


54.7 


1959/60 


38.6 


16.5 


.12 


.22 


55.4 


1960/61 


40.7 


20.1 


.23 


.30 


61.3 


1961/62 


43.4 


21.3 


.30 


.30 


65.3 


1962/63 


43.3 


23.2 


.37 


.21 


67.1 


1963/64 


45.7 


. 25.3 


.42 


.28 


71.7 


1964/65 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


1965/66 


65.7 


30.3 


2.6 


.52 


99.1 


1966/67 


69.8 


33.1 


10.5 


3.9 


117.3 







I 

1 % 



n/a = not available. 

^Includes amounts spent by other city departments. 

Sources: Annual Reports of the Board of School Commissioners, 1955/56 to 1963/64 

School Management Cost of Education Index Survey - 1966-67. 

Annual Budget, Baltimore City School District - 1966/67. 
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Table V 

Sources of Funds 

City School District of The City of New York 
1955/56 to 1966/67 
(millions of dollars) 



Year 


Local Taxation 


State 


Federal 


Other 


,a 

Total 


1955/56 


$288.9 


$105.0 


$0.4 


$13.0 


$407.3 


1956/57 


303.8 


139.0 


0.5 


13.2 


456.5 


1957/58 


328.5 


140.0 


0.5 


13.9 


482.9 


1958/59 


346.5 


162.7 


0.6 


14.3 


524.1 


1959/60 


373.7 


161.9 


1.0 


14.4 


551.0 


1960/61 


381.9 


197.0 


4.9 


17.4 


601.2 


1961/62 


412.5 


201.4 


5.1 


27.9 


646.9 


1962/63 


460.3 


271.0 


4.5 


29.0 


764.8 


1963/64 


524.1 


265.9 


4.4 


31.1 


825.5 


1964/65 


601.8 


269.3 


4.6 


34.5 


910.2 


1965/66 


535.6 


328.0 


5.7 


136.4^ 


b 

1005.7 


1966167 


666.6 


377.1 


59.8 


47.4 


1150.9 



^Includes amounts spent by other city departments. 

^Includes funds raised by city through issue of $99 million in capital notes. 

Sources: New York City Budgets 1955/56 - 1963/64. 

Expense Budgets of the Board of Education , 1964/65 — 1966/67. 
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Table VI 

Sources of Funds 
School District of Philadelphia 
1955 to 1965 and 1966/67 
(millions of dollars) 
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Year 


Local Taxation 


State 


Federal 


Other 


Total 


1955 


$ 58.3 


$17.6 


$0,009 


$0.6 


$ 76.5 


1956 


59.2 


20.0 


0.013 


0.8 


80.0 


1957 


60.7 


22.4 


0.001 


0.9 


84.0 


1958 


64.0 


25.9 


0.1 


1.0 


91.0 


1959 


64.9 


28.6 


1.8 


1.0 


96.3 


1960 


73.7 


28.2 


1.6 


1.1 


104.6 


1961 


75.4 


33.2 


2.8 


1.2 


112.6 


1962 


77.0 


34.3 


2.0 


1.5 


114.8 


1963 


78.7 


39.4 


3.5 


1.7 


123.3 


1964 


89.1 


44.7 


3.5 


2.1 


139.4 


1965 


91.6 


50.4 


3.9 


2.1 


148.0 


1966/67 


107.3 


51.8 


39.5 


3.0 


201.6 



Sources = A 1 u«nnrts of Boar d of Educatl . ^ ^^ Ye!^ 1966/6', . 

The Proposed Operating Budget of the School District, *xsu<ia. 
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Table VII 

Percent of Municipal Taxes for School Support 
Six School Districts 
1955/56 to 1963/64 





Independent 


Dependent 




Year 


Chicago 


Detroit 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 


Philadelphis 


1955/56 


38.5% 


33.8% 


27.4% 


32.3% 


23.1% 


39.4% 


1956/57 


36.8 


33.7 


29.3 


35.0 


23.2 


39.0 


1957/58 


38.9 


32.3 


28.2 


34.8 


24.8 


33.7 


1958/59 


40.5 


31.6 


29.6 


35.7 


24.8 


34.9 


1959/60 


40.8 


44.9 


28.4 


34.3 


23.4 


34.6 


1960/61 


41.8 


41.6 


28.6 


34.3 


23.1 


39.2 


1961/62 


42.8 


41.4 


29.5 


37.2 


24.1 


36.9 


1962/63 


44.4 


36.3 


29.1 


35.6 


25.2 


36.6 


1963/64 


41.9 


35.3 


32.6 


36.7 


25.6 


36.4 


1964 


42.6 










41.3. 



Calendar years 1955-1964. 

Sources: "Table on Revenue, Expenditures and Debt for Cities',' in Annual Issues of 
the Municipal Year BoolC t 1956—1965 (Chicago: The International City 

MnSl^iMnclar reports, budgets and research material from boards of educa- 
tion of the six school districts. 
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Table VIII 

Local Tax Effort for Schools 
Six School Districts 
1955/56, 1961/62 and 1965/66 





Independent 




Denendent 

A 


f ^ ^ 

1 

1 

1 

_ I 




Chicago ^ 


, 

Detroit 


\ 

St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New "iork 


Philadelphia! 

0 

1 j 


Tax Levy 

(millions of 
dollars) : 

1955/56 


$113.6 


$56.2 


$16.7 


$27.7 


$288.9 


i 

i 

% 

1 

1 

$47.0 1 


1961/62 


197.8 


88.9 


25.3 


43.4 


412.5 


62.0 1 


1965/66 


226.6 


85.6 


33.5 


65.7 


535.6 


75.0 1 

i 


Estimated Full 
Valuation of Real 
Property (millions 
of dollars) 

1955/56 


$16969 


$10314 


$3576 


$3628 


$25680 


n 

i 

1 

1 

1 

$5978 1 


1961/62 


19015 


11344 


3721 


4309 


33634 


5863 1 


1965/66 


19703 


10394 


3776 


4761 


42942 


6174 1 

1 


Implicit Tax Rate 
per $1000 of Est. 
Full Valuation: 

1955/56 


$ 6.69 


$5.45 


$4.67 


$7.64 


$11.25 


1 

$ 7.68 1 


1961/62 


10.40 


7.84 


6.80 


10.07 


12.26 


10.57 j 


i965/66 


11.50 


8.24 


8.87 


13.80 


12.47 


12.13 1 

4 

J 


a ^ 

Calendar years 1955, 


1961 and 


1965, 








i* 

t 



Sources: National Education Association, Selected Statistics of Local School 

Systems , 1961/62, 1962/63, 1963/64, and 1964/65. 

Annual financial reports, budgets and research material from the boards 
of education of the six school districts. 





Table IX 



Capital Expenditures 
Six School Districts 
1955/56 to 1965/66 
(millions of dollars) 



Year 


Independent 


Dependent 




Chicago^ 


Detroit 


St . Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 


Philadelphia^ 


1955/56 


$18.0 


$11.7 


$1.7 


$10.4 


$78.5 


$17.6 


1956/57 


20.8 


9.5 


0.8 


9.6 


94.1 


11.4 


1957/58 


27.1 


4.8 


3.4 


12.6 


120.8 


10.5 


1958/59 


26.9 


33.1 


4.7 


11.3 


91.7 


13.1 


1959/60 


26.5 


2.7 


2.3 


10.0 


60.9 


9.3 


l!#OU/OJ. 


51.2 


19.5 


1.0 


14.4 


66.6 


9.3 


1961/62 


34.9 


23.7 


0.6 


12.0 


90.3 


6.5 


1962/63 


37.6 


26.5 


0.2 


14.6 


90.9 


15.7 


1963/64 


21.3 


22.6 


0.5 


14.4 


112.1 


7.1 


1964/65 


17.0 


17.5 


6.1 


n/a 


139.2 


14.8 


1965/66 


26.5 


13.3 


2.6 


n/a 


138.0 


7.6 



n/a = not available. 

^Calendar years 1955 - 1965. 

Annual financial reports of the boards of education and research material 
from the boards of education of the six school districts. 



Source : 



Table X 

Current Expenditures^ 
Six School Districts 
1955/56 to 1965/66 
(millions of dollars) 





Tndenendent 




Denenc 


lent 


Year 


Chicagob 


Detroit 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New Yorlc 


Philadelphia^ 


1955/56 


$129.8 


$ 86.0 


$ 24.3 


$ 39.0 


$351.4 


$ 68.9 


1956/57 


145.4 


91.0 


27.5 


43.8 


390.0 


75.0 


1957/58 


151.8 


97.5 


29.1 


48.0 


408.2 


79.6 


1958/59 


162.5 


103.5 


29.8 


52.4 


429.7 


83.1 


1959/60 


179.0 


109,0 


30,0 


53.4 


462.0 


87.1 


1960/61 


197.4 


119.2 


34.1 


61.1 


509.0 


97.7 


1961/62 


207.8 


123.5 


40.6 


63.8 


566.8 


101.6 


1962/63 


226.3 


130.0 


n/a 


69.7 


667.7 


106.0 


1963/64 


236.9 


126.0 


n/a 


73.3 


727.4 


115.2 


1964/65 


247.5 


135.7 


48.1 


n/a 


763.4 


128.8 


1965/66 


266.6 


149.4 


52.7 


89.6 


877.4 


140.4 


% Increase 
(1955/56- 
1965/66: 


1 105.4% 


73.7% 


116.0% 


129.7% 


149.9% 


103.8% 



^Current^eSenditures exclude debt service and capital outlay but include 
transportation, school lunch programs, and fringe benefits. 

^Calendar years 1955 - 1965. 

Source? Annual financial reports and research material from the boards of 
education of the six school districts. 
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Table XI 

Current EKpenditures Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 

Six School Districts 
1955/56 to 1965/66 





- 


Independent 




Dependent 


Year 


Chicago^ 


Detroit^ 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


! 

i 

New York 


i 

■Philadelphia 


1955/56 


$342.11 


$315.38 


$285.88 


$298.99 


$436.30 


$335.57 


1956/57 


371.13 


328.05 


314.71 


322.91 


478.59 


364.59 


1957/58 


386.88 


346.39 


328.01 


347.53 


501.51 


385.31 


1958/59 


398.30 


364.47 


322.21 


366.46 


511.45 


403,53 


1959/60 


428.22 


384.61 


331.20 


364.67 


536.76 


411 0 84 


1960/61 


461.33 


417.63 


364.27 


409.95 


590.06 


451.72 


1961/62 


471.21 


428.68 


426.82 


413.90 


641.33 


465.34 


1962/63 


504.81 


445.23 


n/a 


441.59 


735.06 


480.32 


1963/64 


509.41 


427.98 


n/a 


450.02 


795.42 


505.02 


1964/65 


511.98 


460.54 


466.66 


n/a 


830.08 


549.09 


1965/66 


542.11 


506.24 


502.68 


530.19 


960.38 


587.94 


% Increase 
(1955/56- 
1965/66) 


■ 

58.5% 


60.5% 


75.5% 


77.3% 


120.1% 


75.2% 



n/a « not available. 

^Calendar years 1956 - 1966. 

^Detroit uses September membership figures in place of ADA. ^ ADA is roughly 
90% of September membership. 

Source; Financial and statistical reports of the boards of education of the 
six school districts and research material from the boards of education. 






Table XII 



State Aid as a Percent of Current Expenditures 
Six School Districts 
1955/56 to 1965/66 



Year 


Independ 


ent 


Dependent 


Chicago 


Detroit 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 


Philadelphia 


1955/56 


20.0 


47.1 


24.5 


24.3 


28.3 


25.6 


1956/57 


19.4 


46.0 


26.6 


24.6 


35.6 


26.6 


1957/58 


19.3 


44.9 


27.3 


25.0 


34.3 


28.2 


1958/55 


18.5 


41.5 


27.1 


29.9 


37.9 


31.2 


1959/60 


21.2 


41.0 


28.4 


30.9 


35.0 


36.8 


1960/61 


24.0 


37.8 


22.5 


32.8 


38.7 


29.0 


1961/62 


23.9 


35.5 


28.5 


33.4 


35.5 


32.8 


1962/63 


22.9 


33.4 


n/a 


33.2 


40.6 


37.7 


1963/o4 


26.2 


38.0 


n/a 


34.6 


36.6 


34.7 


1964/65 


27.2 


37.8 


26.4 


n/a 


35.2 


35.4 


1965/66 


27.9 


39.4 


27.2 


33.8 


37.4 


36.8 



n/a =* not available. 

Source? Annual financial reports, budgets and research material from the boards 
of education of the six school districts. 
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Table XIII 

Class Size 
Six School Districts 
1955/56 to 1965/66 





Indenend 


lent 




Depende] 


at 


Year 


Chicago 


Detroit 


;Stv Louis® 


Baltimore 


New York^ 


Philadelphia 


1955/56 


37.3 


35.4 


n/a 


39.4 


30.1 


34.8 


1956/57 


37.2 


34.6 


n/a 


39.3 


29.9 


35.4 


1957/58 


37.2 


34.5 


36.0 


38.5 


29.6 


35.5 


1958/59 


37.4 


34.3 


n/a 


37.0 


29.6 


35.4 


1959/60 


37.0 


34.3 


n/a 


36.3 


30.4 


36.4 


1960/61 


36.3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.5 


30.1 


36.2 


1961/62 


35.4 


34.1 


34.9 


35.4 


30.6 


35.9 


1962/63 


34.0 


34.8 


35.0 


35.5 


30.3 


35.7 


1963/64 


33.4 


35.5 


34.7 


36.1 


29.3 


35.3 


1964/65 


33.6 


35.6 


n/a 


36.1 


29.1 


33.7 


1965/66 


33.6 


35.0 


33.8 


35.8 


27.7 


31.5 


% Decrease 
(1955/56- 
1965/66) 


9.9% 


1.1% 


3.3%c 


9.1% 


8.0% 


9.5% 



All figures are median class size for elementary school except inhere noted. 
®pupll— teacher ratio for elementary school. 

%ean class size for elementary school, 
decrease 1957/58 - 1965/66. 

Source: Statistical reports and other material from the boards of education of 

the six school districts. 





Table XIV 



Number of Classroom Teachers 
Six School Districts 
195'5/S6 to 1965/66 





Indenendent 


Dependent 


Year 


Chicago 


Detroit 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New York 


Philadelphia 


1955/56 


12291 


8842^ 


3006 


4689 


34147 


7905 


1956/57 


12887 


n/a 


3096 


4908 


35128 


8021 


1957/58 


13433 


n/a 


3226 


5136 


36848 


8050 


1958/59 


14080 


n/a 


3294 


5391 


38082 


8253 


1959/60 


14689 


n/a 


3236 


5595 


38079 


8387 


1960/61 


15303 


10464^ 


CI/.19 


5844 


39142 


8519 


1961/62 


16426 


n/a 


3494 


6020 


40099 


8697 


1962/63 


17581 


9648^ 


3578 


6187 


n/a 


8793 


1963/64 


17839 


9333^ 


3686 


6349 


44679 


9066 


1964/65 


18452 


10032^ 


3810 


6576 


45 726 


9479 


1965/66 


19019 


10223 


3977 


6910 


46980 


10048 


% Increase 
(1955/56- 
1965/66) 


54.7% 


15.6% 


32.3% 


47.4% 


37.6% 


27.1% 



n/a = not available. 

SotlXO0S o 

^Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. 1954-1956 , Chapter 3, 




1964/65 ; National Education Association Research Reports. 

Budgets, statistical reports and research material from the boards of education 
of the six school districts. 
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Table XV 



Average Daily Attendance 
Six School Districts 
1955/56 to 1965/66 







Independe 


pt 




Depends] 


pt 


Year 


Chicago^ 


Detroit^ 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


Hew York 


Philadelphia 


1955/56 


379405 


272528 


85001 


130472 


805407 


205457 


1956/57 


391772 


277347 


87383 


135617 


814886 


205044 


1957/58 


392366 


281451 


88716 


138080 


813934 


206572 


1958/59 


407988 


283850 


92485 


142945 


840161 


204988 


1959/60 


418008 


283399 


90581 


146566 


860719 


211407 


1960/61 


427894 


285304 


93611 


149139 


862627 


216277 


1961/ 62 


440995 


288146 


95121 


154131 


883792 


218438 


1962/63 


448288 


292119 


97726 


157935 


908357 


220650 


1963/64 


465048 


294527 


100496 


162807 


914485 


228050 


1964/65 


483414 


294727 


103073 


167136 


919665 


234571 


1965/66 


491786 


295177 


104857 


168488 


913599 


238760 


% Increase 
(1955/56- 
1965/66) 


29.6% 


8.3% 


23.4% 


1 

29.1% 

1 


13.4% 


16.2% 



f Calendar years 1955-1965* 

^September membership given rather than ADA; ADA in Detroit is approximately 
90% of September membership. 

Source: Annual financial and statistical reports of the boards of education 

and other research material supplied by the boards of education of the six 
school districts. 
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Table XVII 

Percentage Increase in Instructional Personnel 
and Their Distribution Between 1955 and 1965 
Six School Districts 





Increase in Classroom Teachers 


Increase in Other 
Instructional Staff 


• • 


Total 


To Cover New Pupils 


Improved 

Staffing 

Ratio 




Independent 


a 


b 


c 


d 


Chicago 


54.7% 


29.6% 


25.1% 


145.4% 


Detroit 


15.6 


8.3 


7.3 


160.6 


St. Louis 


32.3 


23.4 


8.9 


42.0 


Dependent 










Baltimore 


47.4 


29.1 


18.3 


288.4 


New York 


37.6 


13.4 


24.2 


36.5 


Philadelphia 


27.1 


16.2 


11.0 


44.4 



Sources: |^Computed from data in Appendix A, Table XIV. 

Appendix A, Table XV. 

^Total less percentage to cover new pupils (in average dally attendance.) 
Computed from differences in total instructional personnel less class- 
room teachers obtained from annual reports of the six districts for 
the Indicated years. 
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APPENDIX B 



INNOVATIONS IDENTIFIED IN SIX CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

These tables summarize the major recommendations of independent studies of 

I 

the six city school districts, indicating the date of implementation, where 
appropriate. Major recommendations are listed under "administrative organization," 

"school reorganization," and "compensatory education." 

If the recommendations have been implemented, the date of Implementation 

appears in parenthesis after the name of the study. An *a* indicates 
that the designated city already has implemented the recommendation made for 

another city. 

The independent studies that were surveyed and the abbreviations used 
to identify them in the tables follow: 

Baltimore: 

CSAC - Citizens School Advisory Committee, Abridgement of Studies and 
Recommendations to the Board of School Commissioners of the 
Baltimore City Public Schools (Baltimore: November, 196A.) 

BCRC - Baltimore Community Relations Commission, Survey of Baltimore 
Public Schools (Baltimore: 1965.) 

Chicago : 

Havighurst - Robert J. Havighurst, The Public Schp_pl8 of Chic ago, A 
Survey for the Board of Education of the C5«ty of Chicago 
(Chicago: 1964.) 

Hauser - Report to the Board of Education, City of Chicago by the 

Advisory Panel on Integration of the Public Schools, March, 1964. 
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Detroit j 



CAC - Findings and Recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Committee on 
School Needs (Detroit, Michigan: November, 1958 .) 

CACE - Findings and Recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Educational Opportunity (Detroit: Board of Education, Maxch, 

1962 .) 



New York: 



Allen - Desegregating the Public Schools of New Yo rk City (New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948 .) 
CP>I - Cresap, Paget, McCormick, Consulting firm. 

Schinnerer - Mark Schinnerer, A Report to the New Yo rk Education 
Department (1961 •) 

S - Y - George Strayer and Louis Yavner, Administrative Management o^ 

the School System in New York City, Vol. I and II, October, 1951. 



o 
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Philadelphia: 

Comm, on N-D - Report of the Special Committee on Nondiscrimination of 
the Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Submitted to the Board of Public Education, July 26, 1964. 

GPM - The Greater Philadelphia Movement, A Citiz ens Study of . Pjiblie, 
Education in Philadelphia (May, 1962 and November, 1962.) 

Odell - William R. Odell, Educational Survey Report for the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education (Philadelphia: tiie Board of Education, 

February 1, 1965 .) 

Task Force - Reports of the Task Force to the Incoming Board of Education 
(Philadelphia: November 8, 1965.) 










Innovations Identified in Six City School Dietricts 

1955 - 1966 
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APPENDIX C 



RECOMMENDATIONS EOR A DESIGN FOR 
COMPARATIVE RESEARCH ON THE OPERATIONS 
OF LARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The Model 

The output that this design seeks to develop as most indicative of 
performance is innovation * 

Innovation is defined as the successful introduction to an applied 
situation of means or ends that are ne» to that situation. 

Change is postulated as a function of three sets of variables: (1) 

t 

changes in the level of school expenditures, (2) administrative process and 
(3) the extent and nature of outside participation in the system. 

Application of the research design Involves first the identification 
of change in selected districts, establishment of measures of change, construc- 
tion of an index of adaptability and then relating the Ihd^ to selected measures 
of the three sets of Independent variables* Finally, the relationship of these 
three sets of variables should be related to fiscal status and other determinants 
to the extent they can be identified. 

Measurement of Outputs: Innovation 

For purposes of measurement. Innovation as an output is sub-classified into three 
categories : 

1, Program innovation for the disadvantaged (including Integration programs! 

2. Admiidstratlve reorganization 
School reorganization 



3 . 




Administrative reorganization is defined as a redistribution of power 
within the school bureaucracy. School reorganization is defined as a redis- 
tribution of grades among elementary, middle and high schools. 

Changes in these two areas should be classified first with respect to 
whether or not they occurred and second by the extent to which they have been 
implemented in the school system. 

In measuring program innovation, each of the programs for each of the 
districts should be identified and the following information obtained: 

1. Source of the idea 

2. Date issue raised 

3. Date accepted as board policy 

4. Extent of implementation (percent of pupils eligible for 
program who are Included in program at the beginning of the 
third year following the adoption of the board policy). 

Districts should be ranked in relation to these programs as follows: 

1. Leadership - by chronological date of acceptance of program; 
the earlier the program was accepted as board policy, the 
higher the ranking. 

2. Receptivity - by period of time between the date the issue 
was first raised and the program was adopted as board policy; 
the shorter the period of time, the higher the rank. 

3. Implementation - by percentage of pupils eligible for 
program who are included at the beginning of the third 
school year following adoption’; the higher the percentage, 
the higher the ranking. (Excludes programs adopted 
subsequent to 1964.) 
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Piscricts that have not adopted or Implemented one or more of the 
programs are ranked last for that program category. 

"Programs are identified in terms of the objectives they seek to 
accomplish. All of the school districts will fall into one of three categories: 
those that experiment widely; those that have adopted similar programs in 
response to community pressures coupled with the availability of funds from 
outside sources: and those that have few, if any, program innovations. A 
sufficient number of common programs should be found among districts in the 
first two categories to permit ranking for "leadership,” "receptivity" and 
"implementation." Those in the third categbry will by definition be non- 

I 

innovative. 



Ranking of Districts According to Innovativeness 
After all of the changes have been identified, pattern analysis or 
similar techniques may be used to identify the number of categories that 
can be established. At the very minimum, the twenty districts may be classified 
into one of C’hree categories: "highly innovative ;" "moderately innovative:" 

and "little or no innovation." Hopefully, pattern analysis will Identify more 
than three categories. At best, all twenty districts may be ranked according 
to innovativeness. 

If output ii^ measured in three to five categories, discriminant 
analysis may be used to relate the inputs to outputs. On the other hand, 
more powerful multivariate techniques could be used if all of the districts 
can be ranked by innovativeness. 



Measurement of Inputs 

A suggested set of inputs have been defined for measurement. 

Changes in the level of expenditures are believed to be a significant 
corollary of innovation. The level of school expenditures at any given time 
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are committed to a given educational process with specified programs, defined 
staffing ratios and established salary scales. 

As a result, expenditures pattern and its determinants, once established, 
are difficult to change. In budget-making parlance, existing expenditures 
(adjusted for changes in th6 number of pupils, negotiated salary increases 
and automatic increments) are considered "mandated" expenditures for the 

I 

subsequent year’s budget. If significant changes associated with "quality 

I 

Improvement" are to be effected, they can be only through budget appropriations 
in excess of the mandated increases. The study of the New York City school 
system disclosed that^ over the last decade and despite a more than doubling 
of the school budget, only a small percentage of the budget increase could be 
associated with significant changes in the educational process. Almost all 
of the Increased expenditures were mandated by either enrollment increases 
or negotiated increases in salaries. 

Fiscal Inputs 

Variables to be analyzed in relation to changes in school expenditures 

include : 

1. Change in net current expenditures per ADA. 

2. Change in net current expenditures per ADA divided by median 
family income. 

3. Cnange in state aid as a proportion of net current expenditures. 

4. Change in local support for schools. 

5. Changes in capital expenditures. 

Administrative Inputs 

The primary determinants of a high level of inventiveness or innovation 
within any organization are highly creative individuals and an organizational 









environment that is conducive to creativity. 



Organization specialists have 



been concerned for some time with the elements of organization or the kind of 



structure that encourages innovation. They have concluded that an organic 
structure, in which authority resides in expertise rather than hierarchical 
position is more flexible and therefore more inclined to innovation. Some 
experts have indicated the Importance of power ec[ualized participative manage* 
ment as a means of overcoming resistance to change. In the selection of 
variables that can be measured to determine the relative encouragement of 
creativity in each of the school systems the following were considered most 
appropriate: 

1, Ratios of Bureaucratization : The ratio of bureaucratization 

particularly in large systems should Indicate whether or not 

a greater degree of centralization and extensive elaboration 
of the administrative structure are detrimental to innovation. 

The ratios are (1) number of central administrative staff to 
total number of teachers in thfe system, (2) the increase or, 
decrease In that ratio over a five-year period, (3) the ratio 
of central administration staff to number of students, (4) its 

i 

relative increase over a five-year period and (5) change in 
administrative costs per pupil. 

2. Index of Internalization ; This index will measure the insularity 
of the professional staff through its own self selection 




processes. Measures are (1) total proportion of top supervisory 
staff (directors and above) appointed from within the system, 

(2) total proportion of principals appointed from within the 
system and (3) the presence or absence of special city 
qualifying examinations . 
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Top Heaviness of System ! Another factor to be considered 
will be the proportion of professional personnel receiving 
over $15,000 (or some multiple of average teacher’s salaries) 
a year within the administrative structure and the rate of 
change in the proportion over the last decade. 

I 

Extent of Centralization ; Districts can be classified into 
three categories. 

Highly Centralized: No local school board and/or 

local district: budgetary and appointment powers 
are at central headquarters; local superintendent’s 
powers are limited to providing district-wide 
services such as substitute teachers ; local 
superintendent has small clerical staff . 

Centralized : Local school boards have only community 

relation functions; budgetary powers are centralized; 
local school superintendents appoint principals, have 
power to transfer teachers, participate in budget 
preparation, and have large staff. 

Decentralized; Local school boards have budgetary 
power to select district superintendents. Local 
superintendent has appointment over staff, principals 
and teachers . 

Power of Sunarlntendent ; The superintendent as the chief executive 
officer of the school system is a subject of primary concern. 

The categories are as follows: 

Strong Superintendent: Prepares and controls own 

budget: appoints top supervisory staff ; influences 
appointment of board members; tenure of office under 
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contract longer than the hoard. 

Limited Power: Board has its own advisory staff 

especially on budget: superintendent must appoint 
staff from approved lists: serves at discretion of 
board or for contract term less than board members. 

Shared Power: Superintendent reviews budget proposed 

by board: shares power with top associates in formal 
organization: plays limited role in choice of top 
staff. 

Weak Superintendent: Role is limited solely to 

supervision of instructional programs. 

Supplementary personal data should be obtained: age, insider or 

outsider, prior experience, traditions of office for last ten 

years . 

Power of Top Administrative Staff : Classification is as follows: 

Powerful: Formal organization recognized by school 

board: makes public policy statements on own initiative; 
disagrees publicly with superintendent: communicates 
directly with board members; staff not appointed by 
superintendent in office: participates in appointment 
of superintendent. 

Limited Power: Informal association; meets periodically 

with superintendent as group; issues public statements 
on initiative but is supportive of superintendent. 

Little Power: Serves at pleasure of superintendent: 

limited power for defined roles; implements directives 

of superintendent; communicates to board through superintendent. 



I 



Supplementary data to be obtained: age, background, education 

and experience of supervisors; selection procedures and 
tenure regulations of the system. 

7. Power of the School Board : Classification is as follows? 

Strong Board: Visible contact with mayor: board term 

longer than mayor’s: standing committees; sizable 
staff: membership potentially active; superintendent 
appointed for same terms as or shorter than board 
members. 

Moderately Strong Board: Staff-mixed characteristics 

of strong and weak board. 

Weak Board: Serves at discretion of mayor; apolitical 

membership: no staff: superintendent’s term longer than 

1 

board’s term: superintendent participates in selection 
of board members: no standing committees. 

Supplementary data to be obtained: background, experience and 

recruitment of board members. 

8. Strength of Teachers, Assoeiat'ioiL: Classification is as follows 

Formally Recognized Bargaining Agent: Bargain on 

salary and school issues. 

Formally Recognized Bargaining Agent: Bargain on 

salaries only. 

Dominant Professional Association: Bargain on 

salary and school issues. 

Dominant Professional Association: Bargain on 

salaries only. 

Dominant Professional Association: Activity 
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limited to occasional policy statement. 

Ko Dominant Professional Association. 

Measurement of Community Pa rti cipation Inputs, 

Ouantification in this category is most difficult to achieve. The 
role of outside participants is continually shifting depending upon the issue. 
Yet it is the strength of their presence that may determine the responsiveness 
of the system to public demands. Among the outside participants to be 
considered in this area are (a) direct public participation: (b) special 
education interest groups: (c) general interest groups; (d) municipal officials 
(e) state officials: (f) federal officials and (g) foundations. 

1. Direct Public Participation ; Direct public participation will 
be classified (1) on basis of presence or absence of oppor- 
tunity for direct participation and (2) the actual participation. 
Public Vote Districts: Voting on tax limit, budget, 

or selection of school board when such elections 
have taken place. 

Limited Public Voting: Provision for voting on tax 

limit, budget, and/or board issue, but where 
referenda are episodic. 

Public Participation at Hearings: Board hearings held 

routinely on school budgets and/or major need policies. 

f 

Limited Public Participation: Public hearings limited 

to school budget: board mmetings open to the public. 

No Direct Participation: No public hearings except 

I 

on school budget: most major policy decisions 
discussed and resolved privately. 



o 







iTi systems in which regular public votes take place, districts will 
be ranked in proportion of those voting on school issues in proportion to the 
number of votes cast for the head of the ticket. 

2. Interest Groups (Special Education and General Groups:) The 
number of groups distributed in these categories will 
determine ranking. 

Continually Active: Groups that meet regularly with 

superintendent and staff in order to influence 
educational policy; prepare proposals on own initiative: 
maintain professional education staff; shape policies 

t 

periodically in two of the following areas - budgeting, 

k 

curriculum, and appointment of superintendent. 

Limited Interest-Action Groups: Groups that deal with 

education issues on an (ad hoc) basis. One or two areas 
of interest: part time education staff; (ad hoc) meeting 
with school officials. 

Influential Groups: Demonstrate influence on major 

school policy with no continuing interest. 

In addition, each of the groups in these categories will be 
classified according to: 

a. Character of members: economic notables: 

professional educators: civil rights; parents 
groups: parents association. 

b. Nature of influence: innovative, supportive 

of innovation; supportive of budget Increases; 
supportive of school officials; critical of 
school officials: taxpayer groups, etc. 
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3, Role of Municipal Officials ; Separate rankings will be made for 
financial and selected areas of political influence: 

(a) Financial Categories: 

(1) Fiscally independent school districts 
with power over tax rates, budgeting, 
and auditing and operating with debt- 
tax leeway. 

(2) Fiscal independent school districts 
operating at or near statutory or 
constitutional tax and debt limits. 

(3) Fiscally dependent districts receiving 
lump-sum budget appropriations with 
right of transfer of funds after budget- 
ary allocation. 

(4) Fiscally dependent districts operating under 
line-item budget. 

(b) Political Categories: Selection of Board 

(1) Mayor appoints board for longer term of office 
than his own. 

(2) Mayor appoints board and they serve at his 
pleasure or for terms of office shorter 
than his own. 

(3) Mayor appoints board from list submitted 
by selection panel. 

(4) Mayor appoints board for confirmation by 

public referendum. . 



(5) School board is elected at non-partisan 
elections held in conjunction with other 
municipal elections. 

(6) School board is elected through partisan 
elections. 

(7) School board is elected at non-partisan 
special elections. 

(c) Political Categories: Selection of Superintendent 

(1) Mayor appoints superintendent or reviews 
appointment . 

(2) Mayor influences appointments. 

(3) Mayor plays no identifiable role in selection 
of superintendent. 

(d) Political Categories: Mayor’s Influence over School 

Policies 

(1) Takes regular public policy position on 
school Issues. 

(2) Meets with board on school policy. 

(3) Issues occasional policy statements. 

(4) Removes himself from school issues. 

(e) Political Categories : Staff Assistance for Education 

(Excludes budget function ) 

(1) Maintains professional education staff. 

(2) Designate full-time special assistant on 
education. 

(3) Relies on regular staff assistant who has 
responsibility for education and other issues. 
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(4) Relies upon school board and superinten- 
dent for expertise on education. 

State Participation : Several analyses will be made in this 

category. 

(a) Percentage of net current expenditures covered by 

state aid. 

(b) Nature of state aid: 

(1) Program by program allocation. 

(2) Formula-determined aid program plus special 
program allocation. 

(3) Formula-determined aid program. 

(c) State Policy influence: 

(1) State education commissioner makes periodic 
recommendations on city education program or 
exercises statutory authority to intervene 
periodically in crisis situation. 

(2) State education commissioner plays role in 
city education program through private 
intervention with board members. 

(3) State education commissioner is Involved in 
city school policy, if at all, only at invita- 
tion of board. 

Federal Participation : 

(a) Ranking of districts on basis of proportion of 
federal aid to net current expenditures. 

(b) School district - feaeral involvement. 
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(1) High involvement: Designated school official 

at director (or above level) concerned 
specifically with liaison with federal 
government: regular consultation with 

U. S. Office of Education. 

(2) Low involvement: Little liaison or interest 

in stimulating federally supported programs. 

In addition, the nature and extent of federally supported programs 
will be described and evaluated. 

6. Foundation Participation : No specific criteria have been defined. 



The nature and extent of foundation-supported research programs 
should be identified to discern any prevailing pattern. 



n 
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Tax rates for schools are placed on a conparable basis by di viding local 
tax levels by tb^ full valuation of real property. 

Enrollments in St. Louis rose by 23.4% during the ten years ended 1965/66 
compared to an 8.3% increase in Detroit as shown in .^q>endix A, Table XV. 
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Detroit and St. Louis increased classroom teachers beyond the nund>ers needed 
for increased enrollment by 7.3% and 8.9% respectively between 1955 and L965. 
Other instructional staff (principals, assistant principals, coordinators, 
supervisors and guidance counsellors) increased by 160.6% in Detroit, but 
only 42.0% in St. Louis. See Appendix A, Table XVII. 
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'During the period 1955-1965, Philadelphians tax rate was established by 
the state legislature and the city was fiscally independent of municipal 
officials. See Chapter 3 for discussion of the school’s fiscal dependence, 
during this period, on its business manager and the local party leadership. 

Increased value of taxable real estate was estimated by dividing assessed 
valuation of real property by percentages of assessed to market value, 
obtained from the National Education Association. The percentage of new 
funds resulting from increased valuation is shown in Chapter 4, Table 4—28. 
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Chapter 4, Table 4-16. 

See Chapter 3 for a fuller discussion of the board’s fit>cal attitude prior 
to 1966. 
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Dennis Crosby, President, Baltimore Teachers Union. 

Thomas D'Allesandro, Jr., President, Baltimore Cicy Council. 

Robert Diggs, President, Principals Association. 

Eli Frankj Jr. , President, Board of School Commissioners of Baltimore City. 

Mrs. Janet Hoffman, fiscal advisor, Baltimore City Council. 
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Albert M. Shanker, President, United Federation of Teachers. 

Mrs. Rose Shapiro, member. New York City Board of Education. 

Harold Siegal, Executive Director, United Parents Associations. 

Clarence H. Tompkins, Director of Research, Public Education Association. 
Nine District Superintendents, New York City Public Schools. 
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Louis R. Balleh, Director, Integration and Intergroiip' Relations, Philadelphia 
■ Public Schools. 

Peter Binzen, education reporter. The Evening Bulletin . 

Richard H. de Lone, Assistant to the Superintendent, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Edwin H. Folk, Executive Director, Citizens* Council on City Planning. 

Larry Groth, Executive Director, Committee on Human Relations. 

Dr. Bernard G. Kelner, District Superintendent, Office of Planning, PhilaHelphia 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Sylvia Meek, Director of Education and Youth Thcehtives , Philadelphia 
Urban League. 

L. L*. Mbak, Director, Pennsylvania Economy League; Secretary, Bureau of Municipal 
Research; former Director of Finance, City" of 'Philadelphia. 

Miss Celia Pihcus, Philadelphia Federation of Teachers. 

Robert L. Poindexter, Deputy Superintendent, General Administration, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 

Frank Sullivan, Philadelphia Federation of Teachers. 

Eugene M. Weaver, Director of Financial Planning, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
William H. Wilcox, Executive Director, Greater Pniladelphia Movement. 

St. Louis ; 

Mrs. Carrie E. Bash, Research Dxrector. Urban League. 

Mrs. Ina Boone, Executive Secretary, NAACP. 

Andy J. Brown, Jr., formerly of Citizens Association for Public Schools. 

Fred Busse, President, St. Louis Board of Education. 

William L. Clay, civil rights leader. 

David Coltin, Assistant Director, Graduate Institute of Education, Washington 
University. 

Mrs. Merrimon Cuninggim, Vice President of the White House Conference on Education. 
Julian Dix, Chief, Division of Education, Human Development Corporation. 

Demosthenes Dubose, St. Louis Teachers Union, Local 420. 

W. J. Duford, Commissioner, St. Louis Council on Human Relations. 

George Fithin, President, St. Louis Teachers Union, Local 420. 

Mrs. Elsie Hall, Education Chairman, League of Women Voters. 

Walter Hayes, Chairman, Education Committee, CORE. 

James E. Hurt, Jr., Vice President, St. Louis Board of Education. 

Ralph R. Kim, former President, St. Louis Teachers Uriion, Local 420. 

Dr. William Kottmeyer, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis Public Schools. 
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Sam Lawson, Secretary and Treasurer, St. Louis Public Schools. 

Jake McCarthy, Director of Public Relations, Teamsters Joint Council Ji^l3. 

Mrs. Glenn L. Moller, Co-Chainnan, Missouri Governor *s Conference on Education. 

Dr. Charles A. Naylor, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis Public Schools. 
Miriam Oldham, St. Louis Teachers Union, Local 420. 

Dorothy Pillman, President-elect, St. Louis Teachers Association. 

Thomas Robinson, CORE. 

James A. Scott, Assistant Superintendent, Special Assignments (now Assistant 
Superintendent for Integration), St. Louis Public Schools. 

Daniel Schlafly, member, St. Louis Board of Education. 

Dr. Judson T. Shaplih, Director, Graduate Institute of Education, Washington 
University. 

William T. Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Turner Group; Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Schools, St. Louis Public Schools. 

Thomas C. Stevens, Planning Director, Metropolitan Youth Commission. 

Andrew Sydnor, Council on Human Relations. 

Alvin Wesley, Deputy Executive Director, Urban League. 

Mrs. Pearl White, member of Education Committee, NAACP. 

Miss Williams, Council on Human Relations. 






